











FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—Tuarn right this way! 
People are waiting for the Potent Magic of PM... 

smooth flavor that favors all Promising Moods... 

Perfect Mellowness in a whiskey (at astonishingly low price!) 
People are waiting, and here comes PM— 


Prime Minister to discriminating tastes! 


if IT ISN°T IT ISN°T AN EVENING 


— -- - - . ~ 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York. Blended Whiskey. 


86.8 Proof. 51% Straignt Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 







































YOU CAN SAY THAT AGAIN, SISTER, 


if youre exclaiming over H&R quality make every H&R firearm the leader in 
firearms, for we are the only manufac- its respective field. Yes, we're proud of 
turer of a complete line of .22 caliber the H&R quality firearm family with 
rifles and shotguns and revolvers — and, many exclusive patented features — 
it is a line! The blending of workmanship proud to invite you to see these guns at 
and the finest materials with the “*know- your dealer’s. Send for illustrated folder of 
how” skill of our veteran gunsmiths the gun in which you are interested. 


Keeping our pledge to lead the field with the 
newest and best in firearms we invite you to inspect 
the new H&R Targeteer, .22 cal. 10 shot bolt action 
repeater rifle; the H&R Topper single barrel shot 
gun; the H&R Defender, 5 shot .38 cal. revolver: 
and models illustrated below — all quality mem- 
bers of the H&R firearms family. 















H&R “LEATHERNECK” 
Model 165 


-22 cal. semi-automatic 








H&R “REG‘LAR“ 
Model 365 


Single shot, bolt-action, .22 cal. 


H&R “SPORTSMAN” 
Model 999 
Double action, 9-shot, .22 col. 
The Army-Navy “E” Award 


QUALITY ARMS SINCE 1871 
received five times for high 


tom of traning and combs HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


weapons. 






324 PARK AVE., WORCESTER 2, MASS. 










































SKILKAST 


Pflueger Reels and Baits are now in 
production. Limited numbers of our 
popular models should be in 
dealers’ stores soon. It may be 
weeks before your dealer will be 
able to show the entire line of 
Pflueger Reels, Baits, Spoons, 
Spinners and other articles of 
Pflueger Tackle, but they are on the 
way. If your dealer cannot supply 
you with your desired Pflueger 

Reel promptly, remember we all are 
doing our best to get it to him for you. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
BAIT Action That Lures—REEL Action That Wins 


“S=D>), . 


PFLUEGER © 


PRONO'INCED “FLE\ t 


acerarwame WE ACKLE 
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HE 1946 Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar is even 

finer...more handsomely illustrated...than the 
famous 1945 calendar. We predict it will be even 
more popular...so we’re urging you to send for it 
at once before the limited supply is exhausted. 
There are six great full color illustrations...painted 
by America’s best-known and most-admired 
painters of wild life, truly great artists like Paul 
Bransom, Lynn Bogue Hunt, William J.Schaldach! 
No painters in America can match them for authen- 
tic detail of fishing and hunting scenes, and for 
Seagram’s 1946 Sportsman’s Calendar, these 


THe House oF SEAGRAM 
Sine Whiskies. Siuce 1857 





Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





GET YOUR NEW 1946 Scagram's 
SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 


— illustrated in full color by America’s fore- 
most painters of fishing and hunting scenes! 
Yours for only mailing and handling cost. 


Sper oe 
wal %. ° 
e. Be ie ‘ 
itr ; PRS li: 


“THE ACROBAT”, by William J. Schaldach, one of the foremost painters of game fish in the world, is just one of six beautiful sporting 
life masterpieces in glorious color which illustrate the new 1946 Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar, 


famous illustrators have outdone all their previous 
efforts! 

The large size calendar (14”x20”) is yours for 
only ten cents to cover cost of handling and mail- 


” 


ing. The small desk size (614” x 7”) is only five 
cents. Send for yours now! 

The 1946 Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar is an 
exclusive offer by the House of Seagram—makers 
of fine whiskies since 1857. For 89 years, Seagram 
brands have been favorites of America’s sportsmen 
...and today. their true pre-war quality makes them 


more popular than ever before. 


BE SURE YOU MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 
Dept. OL-1, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me (while supply lasts) the handsomely 
illustrated Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar in the (_ ) large 





size: ( ) small size. I am enclosing 0c ( ) 5e (+) to cover 
handling cost and mailing. 
NAME_—~@ssag a = - a 

Tr a *, 8 " 
ADDRESS bn) a ninmninn 
cITyY el — ZONE 
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STATE . LA 





AMERICA’S MOST MODERN BINOCULAR 


BY-AMERICA’S PIONEER BINOCULAR MANUFACTURER. No binocular 
is of Bausch & Lomb manufacture unless it says BAUSCH & LOMB on the 
cover plate. Prism binoculars bearing this proud name have been made for more 
than 45 years, and none will ever be an “orphan.” Replacement parts and ser- 
vicing facilities will always be available for Bausch & Lomb binoculars. 





HERE’S Postwar BINOCULAR PERFORMANCE 


“The eyes of the United States Navy,” this newest 7x,50 binoc- 
ular incorporates all war-born and war-developed improvements. 
It offers highest image illumination in binocular history—due to 
its huge 50mm objective lenses, and to the greatly increased 
transmission made possible by Balcote anti-reflection treatment 
on all optical surfaces. Water-proof, dust-tight, fun gus-proof. 
Your dealer now has this magnificent new binocular in stock. 
$162 plus tax. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





AT FACTORY 
PRICES 

The “HUSKY” 
W ly pay high retail prices for Sleeping Bags? Down and Feather 
Buy direct and seve up to 40%. Warm, water- filled ... only 
tepellent, windproof Alaska Bags are built $2998 i 
for outdoor sleeping comfort and long, hard _ 
wear. They're first choice of western sports- by mail 


men, cowboys, timber cruisers and forest 
rangers. In use all over the world. Sold direct- 









by-mail only. Prices as low as $12.89. All bags Air mattress pocket. Com- 
pare with bags costing up to $40.00. 
Our price direct-by-mail only $29.98. 


The “YUKON Same construction as 


guaranteed to satisfy or your money back 
Write today for FREE folder of Sleeping 











Bag Bargains, Husky”, but d with warm, western 
wool for milder temperatures. Compare the 
The “HUSKY™. Built for sub-arctic temperatures YUKON” with bags costing up to $25.00. 
20% Goose Down, 80% Goose and Duck feathers Our price direct-by-mail only $15.89. 
reprocessed. Large and roomy. Heavy-duty, water- CROWN AIRPLANE.-TYPE ZIPPERS 
SEND FOR... epellent, forest-green Army duck cover. Weight, Double slide, heavy duty, fool proof, full 





9% pounds. Double construction thruout. Snap but- 
ton fasteners down one side and across the bottom. 


length zippers can be installed on the 
bags listed here for extra charge of $2.50 





FREE FOLDER 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG COMPANY 


309 S.W. THIRD AVENUE © PORTLAND 4, OREGON, U.S.A. 





Outdoor Lifferes 


Personal notes on new friends 


pane BRUN 
naturalist 


turer, and fishe 
man-author | 
“Snook are Snot! 
in this issue) 
quired his love 
things piscato! 
right in the heart 
New York City 

In school he 
he’d sneak ove! 
Central Park L 
and catch pe 
roach with strawberry gumdrops as | 
By some still-unexplained miracle 
cop on the beat never saw him. 

Since that time he has fished all o 
the country——for smallmouths in Mai 
salmon and steelheads in the West, « 
in sundry ponds, and bonefish off 
Keys of Florida, the state in which 
now lives. 

For some years a job which invol 
traveling enabled him to follow his 
vorite hobby and to collect data for 
many lectures on outdoor subjects. H 
leisure hours, he says, have been 
with photography, horticulture, conc} 
ogy, fishing, hunting, trapping, rai 
tropical fish, reading, writing, and ¢ 
posing poetry 

But nothing has given him a gre 
thrill than catching pearl! roach in ‘ 
tral Park using strawberry gumd: 
for bait. 





HOULD ‘‘Ever 

Shoot Squaelts?’ 
make you want to 
find yourself a good 
spot and knock off 
a few vermin, the 
author will have 
achieved his objec- 
tive. 

Dr. Walter R. 
Cook, the Califor- 
nian who wrote the 
article, says, “It was 
born of the desire to 
call attention to an advancement in | 
listics which has opened a new field of « 
joyment to the predator hunter. Previ 
to the development of the .220 bullet 
ground squirrel killed at 200 yd. was 
the most frequent occurrence. Howevs 
in recent years it has become relative 
commonplace.” 

His skill with a rifle is not limited 
the wily diggers which he discusses 
this issue. On the contrary, he is a1 
pert shot with rifle or pistol in the fic 
and on the target range 

The author describes 1894, the year 
his birth, as “the year of the big failu 
adding wryly, “I think my parents con: 
ered me as their contribution to the f 
ures of the times. I arrived flat bri 
barefoot, and bald. The only thing I! 
was youth, and even that I failed 
keep.” 

Before losing it, however, he ser 
aboard an American submarine in 
first World War but, in his words, 
“no hero business.” A landsman 1 
on his days off he likes to get in s« 
shooting. He finds it helps build ste: 
nerves—for better marksmanship 
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yew 
All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 


B wn MARKET in bears. The hunter 





| 


who didn’t stumble over at least one 
bruin in Maine last fall had a hex on 
him. Alex Edwards, up Patten way, 
knocked off 16; six other men accounted 


for 51 in same region. Caleb Scribner, $3 } [ [ [7 r c iF [! [ 
varden supervisor of the district, per- : ay . r! 
sonally checked on 47 that were killed in : [\ @ a tf 


space of week. Lester Brown, Pembroke, 
Washington County, took six. Hadley 


Kneeland, Lincoln, shot four bears out of t > > > * WY 
one apple tree in one day, trapped an- ) ; \& } ) \ ; 
“NAWTHIN' TO IT. ede > ns Ve. ] N ) [ | \\ 
2 a, & et “s 


WHEN | HUNT oe 

BEAR 1 DO SI 
A Jos. ; 

a JP sy e 
wer cao 

- y} ) y 


‘ ‘she Plend ees 


of Cape UENCE 


oF QUALITY 










other at foot of same tree that very night. 
Harold Giles, Eastbrook, shot three in 
one day, Wm. Webb, Milo, did the same. 
Perhaps Maine will qualify for slogan “A 
bear for every bullet.” 

Michigan’s bear graph shows a bulge, 
too. State now has opened Baraga, Bay, 
Iron, Leelanau, Menominee, Missaukee, 
Ogemaw, Ontonagon, and Schoolcraft 
Counties to year-round open season on 
the critters, as well as all counties below 
the Muskegon-Bay City line. A bear 7 ft. 
6 in. long was recently shot near Glad- 
stone, Delta County. 

Tree on property of L. P. Long, near 
Ottumwa, Ia., is favorite roosting place 
of migrating blackbirds. A few months 
ago, when lightning struck, 20 dead black- 
birds tumbled out of the branches . 
Judging from sale of duck stamps, lead- 
ing waterfowl-hunting states are Minne- 
sota, California, Texas, Michigan, and 
| Washington, in that order... An average 

of 40 pheasant hens are killed, 45 nests 

destroyed for each 100 acres of “mow- 
ing,” according to Ohio Division of Con- 
servation . . . Guam, recently stocked 
with California pheasants, shipped over- 
| seas by air, may now get bobwhite, Gam- 
bel’s, and scaled quail. These birds have 
been offered to the Navy commander 
there by Jeff F. Kendall, Oklahoma state 
game warden, through U.S. Fish and 

Wildlife Service.e« Zi « = _C 

Reasonable cropping is often better ES >, > S}, oa 
than rigid protection. Common belief 4 <a = | 5») ——— 
that long-term protection of fish and = ASTD 


Y ———S SS 4 S . 
game, in A-1 locations, results in extra- : Saya ae : +s AI Dx — 
special sport gets hard bump from official yr ye , : (4 a PRY 
reports as to fishing and hunting on big Ly: SP a Nay WY) V 
Jewett estate on Rifle River, Michigan. “PY pS uD) 
Taken over by state Department of Con- 
servation and opened to the public in 
1945, this property hadn’t been hunted or 
fished to any extent since the early 780s. 
Fishing on it during the season was no 
better than in much harder hit, long- 
time-public waters. In six days of hunt- 
ing there, 110 hunters got only 23 grouse, 
3 woodcock, 1 duck, 1 fox squirrel. 
In contrast there’s the N. Y. Conserva- 
tion Department study of 10,000 acres of 
typical Orange County farmland. In four 
years 5,753 cottontail rabbits were bagged 
on the area. More rabbits were killed in 
| last year of record than in the first. Using 
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PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. «70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ¢ 86.8 PROOF 











FORRESTWOOD 2 


3 Goalie 


Be EtAKA- FLORIDA, FLORIDA 


Located on the OO St. Johns River in the Heart 
of the World’s Best Black Bass Fishing Area. 


Fish to your heart’s content, or relax 
like a king—at spacious, hospitable Sports- 
MAN’S LopGeE, nestling among 45 acres of 
pines along beautiful St. Johns River, at 
the mouth of famed Oklawaha River, setting 
of the immortal story “The Yearli ng 

In addition to angling in the teeming 
home waters of the world’s biggest, fight- 
ingest Jarge-mouth blac bass, you'll fish 
from new Higgins ‘‘no-leak’’ boats, with 
a guide, if you wish. Enjoy the cool, quiet 
evenings swapping yarns in the “Tall Tale 

ouse’’ Cocktail Lounge, or in the spacious 
lobby of the Lodge . . 53 steam-heated 
rooms, with bath . . New, completely fur 
nished five-room cottages . Rates at the 
Lodge start at $8.00 per day, single, Ameri- 
can Plan, 

Write, Phone or Wire for Reservation Now! 


oa Va . 
‘=F 











BEST FISHING 


in Florida 


From Boca Grande and Bokeelia to the Caloosa- 
hatchee and San Carlos Bay you'll find fishing un- 
surpassed. Greatest tarpon 











Ne 7 fishing in the South, Also 
. kingfish, redfish and scores 
of other varieties. Excellent 
hunting too. Plan to come 
this year. Fun for all the 
family. For booklet write 


Ww. 
LEE COUNTY { HAMBER of COMMERCE 


FORT MYERS 


#LO RID A 
When Writing Aabvattionss 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


WARD'S FISHING LODGE 


Located on Florida's Famous Indian River 


JENSEN . BEACH, FLORIDA 


Salt Water 
Bass — Sailfishing Party Accommodations Arranged! 


Main Lodge, Dining Hall, Cabins and Completely 
Furnished Housekee ping Camps. Moderate Rates. 
No Guides Nece - ary. Free-Mile-Long Public Fish- 
ing Bridge at Lodge. Bait and Tackle Store, 
Reservations Required, “Pete” Ward, Manager. 


On Highway 140, 15 Miles South of Fort Pleree 


gm SPORTS PARADISE 
2 7 OCA l A and MARION COUNTY, FLORIDA 


@ Game and hsh have multiplied in this 
Wondertul large mouth bass fishing im sunny waters 


F. Seabrook, 








Trout—Bluefish—Pompano—Fresh Water 












sportsman s paradise during wer years 
excel- 


Flonde's 





lent deer, quad, doves, duck and turkey hunting 
region of greet natural wonders an 
to come this winter Write for 


FREE BOOKLET 






MARION 
COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 











MR HO SMITH, Secretary OCALA, FLORIDA 

















ton and Hearst. 





an averaged weight of 2% lb. for each 
bunny, the rabbit yield for the area 
amounted to more than 7 tons for the 4- 
year period. 

Facts for fishermen. Washington De- 
partment of Game is experimenting with 
Montana grayling, hoping to establish 
the fish in state’s waters. Planting of 
17,000 fingerlings has been made in Twin 
Lake, on Sauk River drainage, western 
Washington. Lake has no other fish, is 
thought to be well adapted to this species 
... New Hampshire moves to save striped 
bass as game fish by prohibiting netting 
of them Three sailfish measuring 
more than 7 ft. each were caught off 
North Carolina coast in late summer and 
fall of 1945. Carl Westerdahl, Jamestown, 
N.Y., recently caught a 41-lb. muskie in 
Chautauqua Lake, N.Y.... To prosecute 
for game violations, when wholesale de- 
struction of fish by polluting streams goes 
unchallenged, is not compatible with 
sound enforcement policy. So says J. B 
Miller, chairman, Kentucky Department 
of Conservation. 
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The Trans-Canada Highway 


ITH CONSTRUCTION now com- 

pleted of the 153-mile “missing link” 
between Geraldton and Hearst, Ont., 
Canada has an Atlantic-Pacific highway. 
The Geraldton-Hearst road not only adds 
the finishing touch to the great Trans- 
Canada Highway, but also opens up a ter- 
ritory rich in fish and game, hitherto ac 
cessible only by trail, canoe, or airplane 
Also, residents of the eastern seaboard 
now have a short cut to the Alaska High- 


way, if and when this is opened to the 
public. 
From the sportsman’s standpoint no 


part of the continent-wide highway has 
more interest than that between Gerald- 
It gives access to a coun- 
try offering practically virgin moose 
hunting and speckled-trout fishing. Along 
its length are many jumping-off places 
for canoe trips into that great wilderness 
drained by rivers flowing into Hudson 
Bay. Among them are such alluring 
rivers as the Albany, Kenogami, and 
Ogoki. Also, the mighty Nipigon River, 
the lake country of northwestern On- 
tario, Quetico Park, Rainy River, and the 
Lake of the Woods can now be easily ap- 
proached from the east. 

The Geraldton-Hearst stretch is now 
without gas stations, but such service as 
well as accommodations of all kinds are 
planned for the near future. 
> 


Northern Michigan Trout 


LACES which rate high with me for 

Michigan trout fishing are Iron River 
and Marquette. Within easy distance of 
Iron River are no less than a dozen fine 
trout Streams. Near Marquette, on the 
shore of Lake Superior, are the Chocolay, 
Dead, and Yellow Dog Rivers—all choice 
trout waters, varying in distance from 
less than 2 miles up to about 20 miles 
from the city.—-H. W. Pripps. 
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ONAPING CAMP 


62 Miles N. W. of Sudbury, Ontario 
Located on Beautiful Onaping Lake 


Reservations are now being accepted for spring 


bear hunts combined with early trophy fishin: 
Our Lake Trout are both large and plentiful—bia< 
bear in abundance. Brown Trout and Great Northe 
Pike and Walleyes offer a variety of sport. Musk 
and Black Bass waters nearby. Speckled Trout 


Easy to Reach by Train, Plane, or Automobile, 
yet situated Deep in Ontario’s North Woods. 


Roadright tocamp—tTrainstation 7 miles. Overnight P 
man-car accommodations from Toronto. Pleasant 
with comfortable beds. Main dining room and Lodge 
cellent food. Good boats and equipment. Write or W 


BOB SMITH, Mer. 4 _ P. J. HOLSTEIN 


Onaping Camp 115 W. Frankfort 
Benny. Ont. Can. _ Columbus, or 





SAMOSET LODGE 


IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 

On the scenic west arm of Lake Nipissing 
Walleyes and Northern Pike. 
Bass and Muskie in Season. 


FISHING SEASON OPENS MAY 15 
A 32 pound Muskie and a 32 pound Great 
Northern Pike were taken here last year! 


A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
by rail or auto. First class accommodation 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Main 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoe 
available. For further information, and May- 
June reservations, write or wire immediately 


Miss Lillian L. Cameron 
MONETVILLE, NORTHERN ONTARIO, CANADA 











HARRY MULLIGAN 


Ontario’s Leading Supplier 
for Outfitters and Sportsmen 
Hudson’s Bay Point Blankets, Jaeger Woo! 
ens, Burberry Coats, Kenwood Blanket: 
Sealskin Slippers. Sweaters and Scarves 
Indian products and souvenirs. 
Specializing in Direct-By-Mail Orders 
Complete line of 
Hunting and Fishing ae 


North | Bay Ontario Canada 


WINTER SPORTS 


Ideal for a complete vacation rest! 


ENJOY WINTER SPORTS WITH RUDY RIBBET 
SHOULING. MOUNTAIN FOR SKIING. ICE-FISHING 
FOR NORTHERN PIKE. SLEDGE-DOG RIDING. FOL 
LOW THE TRAP-LINE WITH TRAPPERS. OR, IF YOU 
PREFER, JUST RELAX. RESTFUL AND HEALTHY. 
Clean modern cabins, first class meals, experience 


guides and best of equipment Wire or Writ 


J. R. DUPONT. PARENT, QUEBEC, CANADA 


MOOSE HEAD LODGE 


Located in one of the best Fish and Game terri 
in Ontario! All Game-fish and Big Game—ever 
from Muskies to Moose. 20 Room Deluxe Lot ige 
equipped and hot water heated. Excellent food 





A-1 Chef. Handy to railroad with zood road 
camp. Have your sport with cor Res ASOI 
rates. Act quickly, write for reser, 


NORMIE MANN, Reunsiaten 


MATTAWA (Province of Ontario) CANADA 


MUSKIE BAY LODGE 


LIONEL GREEN’S CAMPS 


Kagagi (Crow Lake) Northern Ontario 
Unexcelled May and June Fishing! WALLE YE 
LAKE TROUT—G. N. PIKE. Bass M 
plentiful in Summer months. Canoe trips t 
gin fishing waters. Main Lodge, Dining R 
Log Cabins. American Plan 

WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS EARLY, PLEASE! 


SAND BEACH LODGE 


* 
On Famous French River 
NORTHERN PIKE—WALLEYES—BASS—MUSKI! 
Your best bet for big battling Northerns! Make re 
vations now before bookings close Open May 
American plan. Bungalows, Lodge and dinning rc 
delicious home fare. Full equipment. Excellent 
service. Private road to camp. Complete informat 


on request 
ALLAN SHEPPARD & SON 
Bigwood P. O., Northern Ontario, Ce 
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AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
aqg@ety on “The Last Frontier"! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska's opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed. 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska's Mage 
gine NOW and receive absolutely free, a two-color 
r"a24 





to learn mor 
“The Last Frontier"t You will receive this map, with 
your first magazine, By Return Mai! 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX L.-118, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 






























ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate. 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 














HERES A GRAND. 
iF THE FLASH LOSES, 
ILL MAKE IT FIVE 


O.K. IT'S 
IN THE BAG 






ER GUARDING W/S HORSE ALi NIGHT, DICK. ONE/L, EX 
ANO OWNER OF "WO J/MA", LONG SHOT, OVERMEARS SUSPICIOUS 


CONVERSATION ON MORNING OF B/G RACE 





“MARINE 





“iwo” TO BEAT 
YOUR HORSE, BUT \p 
| HATE CROOKS -A 















DUCK HUNTERS! 
Beard’s Duck Camp 


In the heart of the Arkansas rice belt. 
For information and reservations 


STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 








J. 1. BEARD JOHN H. BEARD 
Phone 462 (Wire or Write) Phone 305-W 
1400 LakES www 
RECORD BASS 

F @ Come and enjoy your well earned vacation on Lake 

\ ° County's 1400 lakes. world’s mightiest large-mouth 
\\ — bass... warm, sunny days. Bring your golf clubs and 






N Ww @ao > hotgun. You'll have the time of 
j ) your lite! Inexpensive accommo- 
Sh AL ss dations. Write for FREE booklet 
pm. 
Room 30, lake County Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Fla. 











Southern California Sport 


HE SALTON Sea, and the Colorado 
River, way down toward the southern 
| end of southern California, have plenty 
of ducks and geese during the season. 
Supplementing these birds in that region 
are the sporty California valley quail and 
doves by the thousands. 

There are many deer in the Santa Rosa 
Mountains, just west of Salton Sea. When 
I was there not long ago I must have seen 
at least 50 bucks, and three times as 
many does. There is a game refuge up 
there, but deer can’t read signs, and a 
lot of them stray across the line into open 
territory. 

There's nice black-bass fishing in the 
mountains about midway between El 
Centro and San Diego. Across the border 
in Mexico is San Felipe, which is one of 
the best locations for catching white sea 
bass. I hooked and landed one there that 
weighed 320 lb.—Frank Rogers. 


Colorado Trout 


ROUT waters in Colorado that I per- 

sonally know are productive include 
the following: the Gunnison River in the 
west-central part of the state; Frying 
Pan Creek near Ruedi in Eagle County; 
the Roaring Fork above Basalt, in Eagle 
County; the South Fork of the White 
River above Meeker, in Rio Blanco 
County; and Adams Lake, north of New 
Castle, in Garfield County. The last-men- 
tioned can be reached only by pack train, 
as there are no roads to the lake.— 
S. V. Emry. 





















CAUGHT HIM 

RED - HANDED, 

MR. HILL. THE HOW COULD YoU 
OLD SPONGE } DO SUCH A THING? 


YOURE A REAL 
SPORTSMAN. 
WONT YOU JOIN 












THANKS... 
Lt BE GLAD 
TO 


IVE HAD TO 
SHAVE~AND 
NO. RAZOR 
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HIS LOOKS 
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'M GOING TO HIRE 
A NEW TRAINER, 
MR. ONEIL. ANY 
CHANCE YOU'D CARE 
TO TALK BUSINESS 
TONIGHT ? 


SOUNDS 
GOOD TO ME, 
MR, HILL 


1 LiKE 
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OZARK LANDS 
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vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. 
6560 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Californ 


For All Purposes 


For Your Pleasure and Profit 


‘rom «©6 $50 Per Acre  vowaras 


Also Actual River Frontages 


SEND FOR FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 


HUBBARD 


424-0 Minnesota Ave. Kansas City 4, Kansas 


HOMESITES $450 tems 


In California's loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence with excellent| F . 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boating, | Sheep, Kodiak Bear, Grizzly 

bathing. etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect | REFERENCES FURNISHED, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 


TO GET SMOOTH, GOOD-LOOKING SHAVES WITH 
SPEED AND COMFORT, TRY THIN GILLETTE 
BLADES. THEY'RE KEEN, LONG-LASTING 
AND FIT YOUR GILLETTE RAZOR PRECISELY. 
THUS THEY PROTECT YOUR FACE FROM THE 
IRRITATING EFFECT OF MISFIT BLADES. 
ASK FOR THIN GILLETTES 





35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Alaska 
Spring Hunts: Kodiak (Brownie), Grizzly 








In the midst of Black Forest Region of 
Pennsy!vania, near Coudersport, Penna. 


Best of hunting for deer, bear and small game, 
Luxurious accommodations, excellent food. Re- 
stricted clientele. For reservations, write or wire. 


ROLAND MOSELEY 


1158 Orlando Avenue Akron 2, Ohio 


ALASKA BIG GAME OUTFITTERS 


F. W. Rising | J. S. Simpson 
35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Jackson Hole, Wyoming and Alaska 





Hunts: Kenia Moose, Caribou, Goat, White 


RISING AND SIMPSON 


B, 
ja.| P. O. BOX NO. 1793 ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 








Fishous Circle? 


HEN scientists 

can’t get together 
and agree on the most 
fitting names for our fishes, how can we 
fishermen be expected to? One ichthyol- 
ogist makes a forward pass of a name to 
another of the same ilk who, not liking 
it, pulls another from under his jersey 
and makes a run with that. If you don’t 
believe, see what's happened to the black 
bass. 

Recently I read somewhere that some 
modern scientists are cuddling up to 
Huro floridanus for the largemouth. Now 
when I was cutting my first teeth I was 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 
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 MICROPTERUS SALMOIDES - HURO NIGRICANS” 
GRYSTES NOBILIS -DIOPLITES NUECENSIS 


BLACK BASS 












taught that Micropterus salmoides was 
the bigwig name for this fish. So just for 
curiosity I traced the name history of the 
bigmouth in Dr. James A. Henshall's 
Book of the Black Bass, and in other 
works, and found a chuckle or two. Hen- 
shall was our first authority on the black 
bass, and still is as big as any, though his 
book was published back in 1881. 

Lacépéde, French scientist, seems to 
have been first to name the largemouth, 
and in his Natural History of Fishes, 
published in 1802, called it Labrus sal- 
moides. In 1828 Cuvier, the great French 
naturalist, received from Lake Huron a 
largemouth black bass with a mutilated 
back fin, and dubbed it Huro nigricans, 
the black huron. From 1828 to 1877 this 
name was accepted by six authorities, still 
struggling earnestly for a name on which 
they could agree. Agassiz did a little face 
lifting on the name, and settled for 
Grystes nigricans. But from 1865 to 1877 
a bunch of the pundits went overboard 
for Micropterus nigricans. 

Other names which popped up in 
learned works during the middle years of 
the last century were Grystes nobilis, 
Grystes nuecensis, Dioplites nuecensis, 
Micropterus nuecensis, Grystes megas- 
toma, Dioplites treculii, and Grystes sal- 
moides. 

In the last quarter of the 19th century 
the name-finding fever went on unabated. 
Vaillant and Bocourt in 1874 thought up 
Dioplites salmoides for the long-suffering 
fish. Henshall in 1881 studied all the 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


names, weighed their merits,and plumped 
for Micropterus salmoides. This went 
over big for a while, but in 1887 David 
Starr Jordan decided Micropterus pal- 
lidus was better tailored to the large- 
mouth, though G. Brown Goode of the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1876 had 
pulled Micropterus floridanus out of his 
hat. Jordan afterward reneged and, with 
Evermann, accepted Micropterus  sal- 
moides as the correct name in Americar 
Food and Game Fishes, published in 
1902. 

No wonder our largemouth bass looks 
mad when he feels the hook and jumps 
from the water! He's looking for scien- 
tists to bite. They won't christen him 
and leave him in peace. Southerners per- 
sist in calling this tailwalker a “trout’— 
but when it comes to calling names, just 
look what the scientists have done! It’s 
about time they made up their minds, I 
say.— Henry Stevens, St. Louis, Mo. 


Soldiers Careless Hunters? 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


EOPLE who expect 

the majority of re- 
turning service men 
to make careful hunters are being given 
a bad steer. I spent a year in ‘the 
European Theater of Operations as an 
infantry scout and, take it from me, 
many of our doughfeet are plenty trig- 
ger-happy. 

Frequently I'd go to sleep, wake up, 
and find some weary G.I. had plopped 
down alongside me—with his rifle muzzle 
aimed straight at my head while he 
dozed. 

Some guys once fired entire clips of .45 
slugs into cellar windows where they 
had seen a movement—and bagged a 
whole family of civilians. Others shot 
into every open door and window in a 
commanding position whenever they 
entered a recently contested town—and 
didn’t investigate first. 

For winning a war these tactics no 
doubt are necessary. But they tend 
toward carelessness and, for my money, 
will result in more hunting accidents 
than ever. Time will prove whether I’m 
right or wrong—but I’m pretty sure 
I'm right.—Pfe. Charles W. Reynolds, 
A. U.S. 


When Does a Gun Kick? 


To the Editor OUR article, “Won- 
Outdoor Life: der Photos Reveal 

Secrets of Gun Re- 
coil,” stated that “the kick comes after 
the bullet has left your rifle,” and the 
photographs indicate that this certainly 
comes near the truth. However, the prin- 
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ciples of mechanics show that the cor 
clusion cannot be exactly true. The gur 


must move a little while the bullet is still 


in the barrel. 

Let us suppose that the gun did not 
move at all during the time that the bul- 
let was in the barrel. Then the burning 
powder could do no “work,” in the tech 
nical sense, and the gun would receive n 
energy or velocity. Therefore, the fact 
that there is motion after the bullet ha 
left the barrel proves that there must 
have been some motion before the bullet 
left. 

As a matter of fact, in accurate calcu 
lations for artillery work, the motion of 
the barrel during the time the shell 
moving in it must be considered, and t! 
principles of calculation are not very dif 
ficult although they are not exactly els 
mentary. 

I do not know the weight or exact bar 
rel length of the Model 94 Winchester ca 
bine used in the tests, so I am assumin; 
that it weighs 8 lb. and that the barr: 
length is 20in. The figures, together wit! 
the weight of the bullet, show that th: 
gun must move backward about .055 i: 
during the time it takes for the bullet to 
reach the muzzle. It seems to me that i! 
you look closely this is just about th: 
amount that the photographs reveal. 

The amount a gun moves during th: 
time the bullet is in the barrel depend 
upon the weight of the gun and the bullet 
and upon the length of the barrel. Th: 
lighter the bullet in respect to the gu: 
the less the gun moves; and the longe! 
the barrel, the greater is the motion. 

Due to the fact that the gun does move 
during the time the bullet is in the barrel 
and to the fact that this motion depend 
to some extent upon how the shooter 
holds the gun, it is of some importance i! 
fine marksmanship to hold the gun the 
same way each time. This seems to he 
particularly true in the case of revolvers 
shooting heavy bullets. 

It would be interesting to study the ef 
fects of the way a gun is held by having a 
rest which will leave the gun free to move, 
and by attaching a small weight in dif 
ferent places. An electromagnet can bs 
used to pull the trigger so that the gun i¢ 
not disturbed after it is aimed before fi 
ing.—Howard B. Holroyd, Ph.D., Dept. of 
Mechanical Engineering, Bucknell Uni 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Disdains .32/20 for Deer 


ITH considerable 
astonishment I 
read Michael Cra- 
mond’s recent article, “The Happy 
Hunting Grounds.” Here is an experi- 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 
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enced hunter going after exceptionally 
large deer on Vancouver Island, B.C 
armed with the pitiful .32/20—and hs 
mentions his distaste for permitting 
wounded animal to escape! 

In this state our deer do not run nea! 
ly as large as those bagged by Cramon 
but we look with disdain upon thos 
who use rifles of the .32/20 class for th 
wonderful sport. I sincerely hope th 
article will not influence any of our r¢ 
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turning service men in their selection 
of a deer gun. 

Meanwhile, I stroke the stock of my 
970 affectionately and declare that the 
32/20 is altogether too small to be used 
in hunting deer.—T. F. Darby, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


This is Reelly Something! 


OST bait casters 
shift the rod from 
the right hand to the 
left after the hook is taken. They do this 
to work the reel with the right hand—and 
while they are shifting the fish may jerk 
loose. 
I have taught novices to mount a multi- 
plying reel with the handle on the 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








“wrong” side of the rod, so they can hold 
it in the right hand and reel with the left, 
and it seems to work out much better. 
Old-timers can learn this method with a 
little effort. Fasten the hook on a leaf or 
other light object in the water, and you’ll 
soon get the hang of it. 

First, of course, the line on your reel 
must be reversed. Secure the hook end 
to any solid object and walk away, pay- 
ing out line until it’s all unwound. Re- 
place the reel with the handle on the left 
side of the rod, and rewind with the left 
hand.—G. E. Stratton, Butte, Mont. 


Looking for Snakes? 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


NE of your corre- 

spondents sug- 
gests that dogs turn 
around several times before lying down 
because they want to smooth out their 
beds. I heard somewhere, perhaps when 
I was a child, that this action by dogs 
is the result of a protective instinct; an 
outgrowth of the fact that their ancestors 
trampled their beds to scare out snakes.— 
Esther Wells Jones, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HY do dogs go 

round and round 
before lying down? 
Possibly because they are trying to find 
the direction of the wind so they can lie 
with nose into it, as protection against 
the sudden approach of unfriendly visi- 
tors.—Robert H. Fry, Manchester, Pa, 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Don’t Drain the Swamps! 


To the Editor HE other day, in a 
Outdoor Life: news broadcast, I 
heard that the govern- 
ment plans to drain the Louisiana 
swamps. The idea seems to be that these 
lands then will be suitable for agriculture 
and may be used by returning veterans. 
This is downright silly. There are mil- 
lions of idle acres in other states that do 
not require draining, but only sound 
farming practices, to make them pay. A 
project of that type actually would in- 
crease our wildlife by giving them new 
feeding grounds. 
On the other hand, the swamp-draining 
scheme would injure our game beyond 


measure. A large percentage of our mi- 
gratory game birds winter in those 
swamps; fur-bearing animals abound 


there; and right now that section is one 
of the best hunting areas in the country. 

Come on, sportsmen, let’s try to show 
the government that it would be wasting 
money in a foolish project if it undertook 
this work of draining swamps our wild- 
life need.—_ Eugene W. Newhouse, A. U.S 


Three-way Tangle 


To the Editor E HAVE a three- 
Outdoor Life: way hunting-per- 
mit problem in my sec- 
tion of New York state—and the present 
answer doesn’t sound right to me. 

Lake Champlain extends into both New 
York and Vermont. Both states enforce 
their own fishing and hunting laws on 
the sections of the lake within their re- 
spective borders. They compel sports- 
men to buy state licenses to hunt or fish 
those waters. 

However, the lake is a federal water- 
way. Much of the shooting done on it is 
for ducks, which are the concern of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. And of 


course Uncle Sam makes us buy a duck 
stamp for the privilege of shooting them. 

Here’s the beef—how can either state 
legally force anyone to buy its hunting 
license to shoot ducks—over which it has 
no control—on a lake which is under fed- 
eral jurisdiction?—G. W. McChesney, 
Rouses Point, N.Y. 


Act Like a Gentleman 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life 


ET me say from my 

own experience that 
much of the trouble 
between farmers and hunters is avoid- 
able is a result of carelessness on the 
part of the shooters. 

If you are careful, respect the farmer’s 
property, and act as a gentleman should, 
you'll find he will not object to your 
hunting over his land. Farmers usually 
are angered because some hunters sneak 
on the place and make no attempt to 
get permission first. 

Out our way lots of farmers welcome 
thoughtful hunters who are out to shoot 
pheasants. In more than 50 years of 
hunting I’ve never been refused such 
permission.—A. 8. Crabb, Tucson, Ariz. 








To Fly or 


OST people who op- 
pose using air- 
planes for hunting 
seem to fear that small herds of nearly 
extinct animals will be wiped out by 
flying sportsmen. As a private flyer, I 
don’t think this is a reasonable worry. 
Just as you find good and bad in every 
group, you'll find some airmen who will 
massacre game if they get the chance, 
but the majority will act in accordance 
with the dictates of fair play. 
Personally, I plan to fly to within 50 
miles of a hunting spot and go in the 
rest of the way by canoe.—Pfc. Paul F. 
Slanec, A. U. 8 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life 


UT me down as com 

pletely opposed to 
using airplanes to hunt 
game. That’s for dudes who haven’t any 
regard for farmers’ cattle that may be 
grazing on the grounds they pick to 
hunt over. 

Sportsmanship, as I see it, means 
learning the true nature of our wildlife. 
You can’t do that by hopping around in 
a plane. You have to rough it.—Ethel 
Van Der Dussen, Elko, Nev. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life 


To the Editor HESE sportsmen 
Outdoor Life: I've been reading 

about who plan to use 
airplanes and helicopters on their future 
trips get me down. Here in the Canadian 
northwest we figure on spending two 
weeks away from home when we go hunt- 
ing. We go by car as far as we can, then 
pack in the rest of the way, on horseback 
or on foot. We appreciate whatever 
game we get, and when the trip is over 
we know we have walked ourselves into 
condition. 

Perhaps somebody should catch a few 
live deer, chain them in the front yards of 
these plane-hopping hunters, and let 
them shoot the game with cannon from 
their bedroom windows. It shouldn’t be 
too strenuous that way.—J. E. Coffey, 
Calgary, Alberta. 





Not to Fly 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


ROTHER, if any- 

thing gets my goat 
it’s hearing some guys 
sound off about what a danger fishing 
and hunting by plane poses to our wild- 
life. They must think these flyers will 
machine-gun game from the air and dive 
smack into the streams for fish. Poppy- 
cock! 

I’ve hunted and fished all over the coun- 
try and Canada, and you can take it from 
me there are millions of places where 
planes can’t land. And even though air- 
craft may be faster than cars, how many 
of us will be able to afford planes? 

I say turn the planes loose so the flying 
hunters can drive the game out where us 
common people can get it.—A. EH. Nagy, 
Holt, Mich. 
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To the Editor yA OUR states permit 
Outdoor Life: hunting by plane, ag 

I’ve seen proposed by 
some of your readers, we'll have no 
game left by 1948. Then too, planes will 
constitute another fire hazard—they’re 
laden with inflammable gas themselves 
and they can take hunters to spots 
which men on the ground can’t reach if 
a bad fire starts in camp. 

At the same time I want to go on 
record against the use of automatic 
machine-gun-type “murder” weapons, 
whether made in America or captured 
from the Japs or Nazis. 

No true sportsman would use such a 
weapon on game—and if enough 
thoughtless persons should try to intro- 
duce them, the blue-law advocates would 
soon sweep the country.— Walter JB. 
Duffy, San Francisco, Calif. 
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THERE IS 





EXPERIENCE 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES for DEPENDability 






NO 
SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Perfected Alternate Firing 
Reverse; 360° Steering 
Dual Carburetion 
Ready-Pull Starter 
Positive Primer 

Patented Co-Pilot 

Rubber Rotor Force Pump 
Automatic Oiling 

Synchro Control 

Shock Absorber Drive 
Weedless Type Propeller 
Nation Wide Service 


Johnson DEPENDability (Ask 
any fisherman.) 


5.0 “O.B.C. Certified Brake 
H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 


% Formerly N.O.A. 


See your Johnson dealer. Look for his name under 
“Outboard Motors” in your classified phone book 
New Sea-Horses are being shipped. Production 


being increased in the effort to reach full schedul 
by early spring. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, liv Pershing Road, Waukegar 
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wen ARMY GEAR READY 
fo. SPORTSMENS. USE 








Like this soldier, you can 
“enjoy hot food despite 
deep snow with the Army's 
new midget gasoline stoves 
that cook with various fuels 





The new one-burner model at right is 
* so tiny it will slip inside your sock. Two- 
burner model weighs about twelve pounds 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME One reason for the importance to hunters and fishermen 


of this war-developed outdoor gear is that sportsmen pre- 
sumably will buy most of the large quantities of it which 
have been—or soon will be—declared surplus by the Army 
HE purpose of this article is to pass on to hunters, and made available for purchase through dealers; for unless 
fishermen, and campers some of the more widely useful they acquire the know-how of using it properly they won't 
of the many valuable lessons in outdoor living learned _ be able to get their full money’s worth out of it. 
by the Army from the experiences of the millions of Another reason is that it is exerting a decisive influence 
American soldiers who for almost four years lived, worked, on the design of much of the sportsmen’s clothing and 
and fought in every conceivable variety of climate—in the equipment, production of which now is being started or 
dank heat of the island jungles of the Southwest Pacific, in planned by manufacturers. 


the wet cold of European winter, in the colder wet of the Early in the war there were reports from training camps 
bleak Aleutians, and even on the gale-scourged tundra of of many weather-inflicted casualties. These gave the Army 
the arctic. fair warning that keeping healthy and fairly comfortable 


Of equal interest to sportsmen are the facts about the right while living outdoors in the sort of wet-cold weather so 
way of wearing the clothing and footwear, and the correct frequently encountered by hunters and early-spring fisher- 
methods of using the equipment designed by the Research and men in the reputedly temperate climate of most of the 
Development Branch of the Quartermaster Corps to make _ northern part of the United States demands two things. 
living outdoors possible and even comfortable in any climate. The first of these is clothing—and equipment—fully 
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Latest thing in heavy 

* flying togs, this two- 
piece alpaca-lined suit will 
provide a superwarm gar- 
ment for duck hunters. 
With a water-repellent, 
pliable outer covering, it 
combines the maximum 
protection with minimum 
weight. It also comes in 
a_ lighter-weight version 
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No camper should be without a bottle of these halazone pills, 
which U. S. soldiers employed to purify questionable drinking water 





adequate for this purpose. The second is proper care in tl 
wear and use of this gear. Both factors are as necessary t 
cold-weather outdoor comfort in the northern United Stat: 
as they are to successful survival of the more spectacula 
rigors of an arctic winter. . 

In fact, veterans of the Yukon and the Aleutians w! 
served with the Quartermaster guinea-pig detachmer 
which service-tested the Army’s wet-cold gear (see photo 6 
at Fort Preble, on the shore of Casco Bay a few mile 


outside Portland, insisted that the winter weather of that 
particular part of the Maine coast was harder to take tha 


any they had been up against in the far north. 

Footgear. Whether you are a soldier or a sportsman tl! 
most important and most difficult thing to do when you ar 
outdoors all day in wet, cold weather is to keep your ft 
dry and warm. It’s much harder to do that while trampir 
through slush and mud with the temperature slightly ab: 
freezing than it is when the mercury is down to zero. 

In their efforts to lick the wet-feet problem the Quarte 
master Corps’s outdoor experts developed several types 
special-purpose footwear which are interesting to sportsm«e 

One of them ig.a high-top blucher boot with leather s 
and heel. Treated frequently with generous applications 
dubbing (oil and tallow mixed), it is waterproof under m: 
conditions but in prolonged wet weather moisture will si 
through it, and once it is thoroughly wet it is hard to dr 
Worn with felt insoles and a pair of light and a pair « 
heavy wool socks, these boots are comfortable in moderate] 
cold weather, but when the mercury peels off into a n 
dive the dubbing freezes and they are cold. A large num} 
of them soon will be declared surplus. Sportsmen who bu 
them will find them excellent for fall hunting in many part 
of the country. 

Grueling Army tests proved shoepacs to be the best foot 


wear in districts where the weather fluctuates betwee) 


wet-cold and hard-cold. Their rubber feet and dubbing 


treated leather uppers make them waterproof under most 


but not all, conditions and the Army now is experimentin 
with an all-rubber model. Worn with felt insoles and tw 
pairs of heavy wool socks, shoepacs will keep an activ 
hunter’s feet warm at zero temperature, and at fifte 
above will save even a man on a deer stand from the mise1 
of cold feet. 


The leather tops should be treated with dubbing at least 


once a week while the shoepacs are in use, but in applyir 
it care must be taken to keep it off the rubber feet, whi 
it will ruin. Eventually considerable quantities of Arn 
shoepacs will be declared surplus. If you buy a pair and y 
usually wear city shoes, try to get the 1944 model—-you ca 


spot it by the fact that the corrugations of the sole ru 


zigzag instead of straight across. 
Earlier models have very low heels, and if you are a 


customed to city shoes you are likely to find wearing thes: 


shoepacs painfully uncomfortable during the several day 
that it will take for your shortened back-calf muscles t 





Emergency drinking water in sealed cans saved the lives of mar 


* fighting men. Now you can buy it and tuck it away in your duffel ba 
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6, Veterans who serv- 

* ice-tested new Army 
gear on the coast of 
Maine found the weather 
equaled the worst the 
Aleutians had to offer. 
Many of these items, 
shown here in the field 
laboratory, soon will go 
on sale to eager fisher- 
men, campers, and hunt- 
ers after being put on 
the Army's swelling list 
of surplus merchandise. 
Make your fingers itch? 


stretch. That will be 
plenty long enough 
to ruin your annual 
hunting trip. The 
1944 model has a 
medium-height heel 
and its comfort is in- 
creased by a steel- 
shank arch support 
built into its instep. 
Several other va- 
rieties of Army foot- 
gear which probably 
will be on sale to 
civilians within a 
few months are well 
adapted to sports- 
men’s needs. The 
service shoes and 
combat boots with 
rough side of the 
leather out are built 
on Gen. Munson’s forty-year-old last, which never has been 
beaten for all-round foot comfort. They can’t be made 
waterproof, but both types are good for hunting or other 
hard use when the weather is dry and not too cold. They 
should be worn with two pairs of light wool socks. 
Combination mountain-and-ski boots with rubber-cleat 
soles which hold securely on any surface except smooth ice, 
and heels grooved for ski bindings, are excellent footgear 
for the man who hunts in the high hills. When treated with 
dubbing they are practically waterproof; when worn with 
felt insoles, a pair of light wool socks, and two pairs of 
heavy wool ski socks they are warm in anything short of 
arctic-winter weather. 
For real low-temperature use the Army issues felt arctic 
boots. Worn with the same sock combination as the moun- 
tain boot, they keep your feet warm at forty below zero. 
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7 _ This jungle-tested machete, shown in folded position, will hack a 
* path through dense undergrowth. Handy for general camp use too 
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However, they are of slight value to the average sportsman 
because they are worse than useless when the mercury climbs 
higher than twenty above. For then the heat of the foot 
melts the snow, and the moisture soaks through the felt. 
Stream fishermen probably will be eager buyers of the 
Army’s new all-rubber wading boots (see photo 20 in picture 
section) if they ever get on the open market. The legs go 


(Continued on page 64) 





BUY ‘EM 

As a sportsman, you'll want to buy some of 
the clothing and equipment the Army no longer 
needs. This article, with its accompanying pic- 
tures, tells of the items which should interest you 
most. 

Caution: You CANNOT buy directly from the 
government, but only through regular trade chan- 
nels—sporting-goods dealers, army-navy shops, 


department stores, mail-order houses, and so on. 


If your dealer hasn‘t the item you want, DON’T 
WRITE US. He can get full information about it 
—price included—by writing the nearest regional 
office of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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The first deer shot with a new .270 bullet, still 
in the experimental stage, which combines fea- 
tures suggested by our gun editor, left. Asked 
to test it, he gladly obliged. With him is 
Doris Siebold, cowgirl, who went on the hunt 


HIS TALE really begins way back yonder, when, in 

routine of answering correspondence for OUTDOOR LIFE, 

I intimated that the .270 bullets turned out by a certain 

large company could not be considered exactly ideal, 
either in ballistic shape or construction, for long-range shots 
at light animals like deer. 

Some correspondence followed. The big company had its 
feelings ever so slightly wounded, but in the course of the 
exchange of letters I made a rather obvious suggestion. Why 
not combine two of the company’s bullet ideas, to turn out 
a real long-range bullet for the .270, which I regard as the 
ace of long-range rifles. That combination would give a bullet 
with a very sharp, wind-bucking point which would retain 
all the velocity possible and would yet enable the bullet to 
hold together at short range and expand nicely at long range. 

I'm not saying that company’s technicians never thought of 
the combination before I suggested it, since it is pretty ob- 
vious. But anyway, I did make the suggestion. Assorted 
months slipped, by, and then I got a note from one of the 
technical men: 

“We are sending you a batch of cartridges loaded with our 
new experimental bullet,” it read. “The missile looks very 
sweet to us, but we'd like to have you try it out for accuracy 
and for effect on game. Please return any bullets recovered 
from game.” 

When the cartridges arrived, I pulled a bullet from its case 
and operated on it with a hacksaw. There she was—the bullet 
I had visualized, ballistically a perfect job. 

I tried it on the range, at 100 and 200 yards for accuracy, 
and at 600 yards for trajectory. I tried it in two rifles, a 
Model 70 Winchester and a tailor-made job with a flat-bolt 
Mauser action, a Sukalle barrel, and a Linden stock. Ac- 
curacy was very good and at the longer range those bullets 
shot a little flatter than any other bullet I had previously 
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used and very much flatter than pre- 

vious .270 bullets turned out by that 

same company. As a final check I got 

off five shots, from the sitting position 

at 300 yards, at a life-size, natural- 
color deer target. All shots were well within the chest 
area in a group of about seven inches. 

That too looked good, because the sitting position is the 
usual one in the mountain and canyon country of the South- 
west and 300 yards is " 
about the average ee —_ 
range at which a rea- 
sonably accurate shot 
with a good ’scope- 
sighted rifle will take 
his buck. 

By some strange 
coincidence, the south- 
ern Arizona white-tail 
season was about to 
open at that time, and 
it was up to me to 
knock off a buck and 
return the recovered 
bullet to the techni- 
cians for study. The 
Arizona white-tail is 
a very smart animal 
but a small one. It 
takes a good buck to 
weigh 100 pounds, and 
the average animal 
with four points to a 
side will weigh around 
ninety pounds. Re- 
covering a bullet, 
then, was going to 
present a problem be-. 
cause a broadside 
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By JACK OCONNOR 


shot would drill clear through one of those small bucks and 
land in soil and rocks. Even if I could find such a bullet, it 
would be all battered up and of no value for study. 

So when Tom Ellinwood, my two young sons, and I landed 
at the Siebold ranch not far north of the Mexican border 
that November afternoon, I was resolved to hold off for a 
lengthwise shot on a buck, as that was the only way I 
could recover the bullet. 


E JUST managed to beat the darkness, but by the time 
the lantern was lit we had two tents up: one for Tom, 
the boys, and me—and the other for Doris Siebold, the deer- 


hunting cowgirl. The horses were munching hay in the 
corral, supper was on the fire, and everything was set. 
When we had eaten we held a council of war to decide 


where to hunt the next day. Jerry, my fourteen-year-old, 
had already made up his mind to hunt on foot right out of 
camp, and Bradford, who was eleven, would go along with 
him to furnish moral support. With some misgivings Doris, 
Tom, and I decided to hunt the top of the Limestones, a 
rugged range of hills cut with deep canyons and about 1,500 
feet higher than our camp. A fence had been built along the 
top of the ridge that 
summer and it ran 
right through the 
choicest deer country. 
Since the top of the 
mountain was solid 
rock, it had been nec- 
essary to blast out the 
t postholes. That, of 
course, was enough to 
spook the bucks that 
ranged there, but we 
hoped that by now 
they had calmed down 
and worked back. 
The next morning 
j when Tom and I piled 
out of our sleeping 
bags to start the fire 
and put on the coffee- 
















- pot, frost lay deep 
> everywhere, the wind- 
=" mill was creaking 

‘ with the chill dawn 


breeze, and the east- 
ern sky was beginning 








7 Like this doe, an Arizona white- 
tail offers little tissue to stop a 
bullet, if he is hit broadside 





Ellinwood, left, was in the party too. O'Connor shot the buck from the 
rear; the bullet plowed through the abdomen and into the lungs 


to silver. While we wolfed our bacon and eggs the horses 
took a feed of oats. Before long the three of us had 
saddled up and were off. 

Doris and Tom headed up a trail, but I cut off and pushed 
my horse right up a rocky ridge to the top. The going was 
tough, so I led most of the way. The jojoba and mountain 
mahogany had been freshly browsed, and I could see the 
dainty heart-shape tracks of white-tails in the soft soil 
between the rocks. At the first good canyon I tied the 
horse, got my .270 out of its scabbard, and sat down to go 
to work with the binoculars. It was still early, and the 
first bright slanting rays of the sun were just beginning to 
flood the ridges. The canyons, however, were still deep in 
cold and shadow and the deer would still be feeding. 

N A few minutes I saw a patch of cliff rose across the 
canyon move. A doe was feeding there. Presently I made 
out her two fawns. They were unaware of my presence. 
Shifting my glasses toward the head of that side canyon, 
I found another doe with a single fawn. But this wasn’t 
getting me anywhere. I was in a doe canyon, evidently 
not a buck canyon. So I untied my horse and led him along 
the side of the canyon toward the main ridge. The sound 
of his shod hoofs on rocks put the deer on the alert. Five 
flags came up and the five deer I had spotted ran down 
the canyon and disappeared at once around a point. Still no 
bucks—if there had been any the noise would have 
moved them, and they couldn’t have got out unseen. 
When I finally reached the canyon top I could see 
(Continued on page 58) 
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TOUGH prospect for anyone trying to sell bass 

fishing—that’s what I’ve always been. Like 

many another Maine-iac I developed a 

brook-trout and landlocked-salmon appetite 

early in the game. Offering me bass fishing was a 

good deal like trying to sell hamburgers to a lover 
of caviar. 

Over the years I've worked up a pretty good as- 
sortment of reasons for not bothering with bass fish- 
ing. I don’t think the bronzebacks are especially 
good eating. They certainly are not pleasing to look 
at. I don’t like to handle them; those back fins are 
sharp as porcupine quills. And, of course, as a last 
resort, I could always say I didn’t have time to make 
the trip. 

When Lloyd began trying to interest me in some 
Big Lake bass fishing several years ago, I had begged 
off repeatedly. That I hadn’t time was true enough; 
Big Lake was too far away for me to consider. It 
was close to the Maine—-New Brunswick border, a six 
or seven-hour drive from Portland. One day’s fishing 
meant devoting three days to the trip, or much more—con- 
sidering that I was always behind on my trout and salmon 
angling—than I wanted to allocate to bass. 

I got away with that argument until last season, when I 
was tactfully reminded that I had pilot’s wings and that the 
government had located an airport almost on the shore of 
Big Lake. 

“That explodes your ‘too far to go’ argument,” said Lloyd. 
“You can make the trip in one day, down and back, with 
plenty of time for fishing. I'll meet you at the airport, 
furnish a canoe and lunch, and guarantee that you'll catch 
all the bass you want.”’ 

Well, I couldn’t think up an answer to that one right off, 
so before I realized it Lloyd had my name on the dotted 
line. He was to let me know when the bass were hitting 


Before climbing into the Stinson | took good care to plot and study my course 


flies on the spawning beds, and I was to fly down the first 
available day. 

Several weeks elapsed between the date of the sale and my 
fulfillment of the contract. In the meantime I put in a sup- 
ply of fly-rod bass lures (all guaranteed killers) and kept a 
close watch of the maps at the local weather bureau. Secret- 
ly, I considered the possibility that poor flying weather on 
the week-ends might permit me to put off the trip for an- 
other year. 

No such luck. The Sunday morning after I got Lloyd’s re- 
port was as good flying weather as anyone could ask for. 
There was ample ceiling and visibility was unlimited. I would 
have a fairly strong head wind and probably some turbulence 
but nothing bad enough to use for an alibi. 

I was off the ground at Portland at 8:20 a.m. and headed 
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HENRY S. BEVERAGE 


up the coast. The winds-aloft chart 
showed a soft spot in the head wind at 
6,000 feet, so as soon as I was straight- 
ened out on the course I set the con- 
trols for an easy climb. 

Over Bath, with thirty miles behind 
me, I had 3,500 feet and the small 
cumulus clouds ahead appeared to be at 
about that level. That meant I couldn't 
get through to the soft spot at 6,000 
feet, so I leveled off at 3,500. As I had 
expected, I hit the base of the clouds 
over the Sheepscot River and the little 
Stinson bounced around like a leaf in 
the wind. It is always rough under the 
base of a cumulus cloud, and the only 
escape is to drop down to a lower level. 

From the Sheepscot to Belfast, at 
the mouth of the Penobscot River, was 
familiar territory but the air trail from 
there on was new to me although I 
knew the country well enough from the 
ground. I paid close attention to the 
check points I had marked at ten-mile intervals on the line of 
the course, so I’d know what landmarks to watch for. There 
are scores of lakes in eastern Maine and it would have been 
easy to mistake one and get off course. Lead Mountain, rising 
1,475 feet, was almost on the penciled line and it was a wel- 
come beacon as soon as I left the head of Graham Lake. 
Soon after I left Mopang I could make out the small hill near 
Princeton airport and my navigation worries were over 
for the morning. 

I was over the field at 10:45 and saw what I supposed was 
Lloyd’s car, with a canoe on top, parked just off the runway. 
I dragged the field to check the wind near the ground, side- 
slipped in to a landing and taxied up to what looked like a 
safe parking area between two unoccupied buildings. The air- 
port, which was built as a wartime emergency field# has 
never been operated although it is available for public use. 

A young fellow whom I had never seen came to meet me 
as I climbed out of the plane and stretched out some of the 
cramps. 

“Where’s Lloyd?” I asked before he had time to introduce 
himself. 

“Well, the stork arrived at his house last night, so he asked 
me and Sherwood to take care of you. I’m Harlan Hitchings 
and this is Sherwood Howes,” he said, motioning to another 


‘ 


Harlan's first catch, like most of ours, would weigh about two pounds 
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chap, stout and good-natured looking, coming up the path 
behind him to join us. I grunted. 

“So that’s the way it is! Lloyd arranges for me and the 
stork to arrive at the same time, so if the bass aren't all he 
claims he'll have an alibi.’’ 

Harlan grinned. “The bass are there, mister. 
is catching them. You're not a bass fisherman, Lloyd says. 

“I am today; let’s get it over with,” I replied as I dug my 
fishing gear out of the plane 

We were on the lake, moving in the direction of the bass 
beds, at 11:30 and it was exactly noon when I dropped a red 
and white bucktail streamer near the rocky shoreline. I let 
it lay where it fell while I adjusted the cushion under my 
knees, then started the retrieve. 

I had just begun to strip in the second length of line when 
something hit the bucktail hard. I set the hook, or thought 
I did, and then the fun started. When we got a look we 
guessed that fish would go two pounds. Anyway, he was a 
handful. He was under the canoe, out in front of the bow, 
behind the stern, everywhere but where he should have been. 
He wouldn't come out of the water. Finally I brought him 
in close and told Harlan to use the net. 

“I’m sorry; we forgot to bring one,” he said, looking 
sheepishly at Sherwood, who was paddling in the stern. 

So we lifted the first one in. Or we tried to. When Harlan 
reached down to close his hand over the gills the bass made 
one more frantic thrash and was gone. 

The boys were apologetic but I wasn’t disturbed. What 
was one bass when they would probably come too fast to 
handle? We had at least three hours of fishing ahead of us. 

The next ten minutes failed to bring a rise! I tried all the 
recommended killers, but so far as I could see that first fish 
was the only bass in the lake. The boys seemed bothered 
wondering, I imagined, how to explain such an unlooked-for 
situation to Lloyd. I was thinking about the choice remarks 
I could include in my report to that enthusiastic salesman. 

Then I remembered that the first fish took the streamer 
when it was well below the surface and being retrieved 
slowly. I remembered, too, that he had refused to come out 
of the water after being hooked. 

So I let the next cast sink before starting the retrieve. 
Sure enough, a bass hit the streamer. I brought him in, let 
him go, and tried again. In the next quarter hour I had 
three strikes that I failed to hook; two bass on that I didn’t 
land; and a two-pounder that I did. 

We boiled the pot shortly after 12:30 and were back on 
the lake at 1 p.m. Not all the shoreline was productive, but 
whenever we found a rocky bottom we found bass. I was 

(Continued on page 82) 


The catch 
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Bowtie caught my duck on the first bounce and lugged it back to John 


OHN MARTIN is one of those hombres who could sell 

a quick-freeze unit to an Eskimo. And if the once- 

bedazzled native should come around a few days later, 

complaining that he’d been had, John would have 
enough alibis, explanations, and excuses to cover him and 
half a dozen other guys. That’s the way it was when he 
sold the idea of duck hunting on Lost Lake to Joe Stearns, 
Bennett Hutchinson, and me. 

“Listen,” John said, with expansive gestures, ‘the «ducks 
on that lake don’t know what a man or a gun is. You can 
stand out in the open and they’ll knock your hat off if you 
don’t dodge. They’re big greenheads and blacks. I was 
there two weeks ago. I got my limit in twenty minutes, 
picking my shots—all greenhead drakes.”’ 

“That was two weeks ago,” Bennett said slowly. He was 
a veteran of the Georgia sedge and marsh and knew what 
could happen to a good duck pond in fourteen days. 

“It’s a fresh-water lake,’”’ John said, “almost surrounded 
by salt marshes and wide salt rivers. The ducks just nat- 
urally congregate there. It’s hidden in the thickest jungle 
you ever saw. No one knows about it but me. A perfect 
set-up.” 

I should have known better. Each year I swear I'll never 
hunt with John Martin again. In spite of that, we've sat 
out the last day of duck season together for many years. 
I don’t know what jinx we've always had with us, but 
as I look back, I realize that any one of those days could 
have been spent in a much more profitable manner. Hunt- 
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The author (left), Bowtie, and John Martin look over some of their bag 
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ALIBIS WERE EVEN WILDER THAN DUCKS BEFORE THE HUNT WAS OVER 


ing polar bears in the Florida Ever- 
glades, for instance. 

“The food is there,’’ John told us, “the 
cover is there, and the ducks are there 

thousands of them.”’ 

John clinched the argument by vol- 
unteering to take us in his station 
wagon on the next to the last day of 
the season—and Bennett, Joe, and I 
agreed to go. On the appointed morn- 
ing John picked up his dog, Bowtie, 
first. Bowtie is a springer spaniel and 
a powerful smart retriever. I’ve seen 
him mark down a duck 500 yards away, 
and bring it out of bulrushes so thick 
that not even a bullfrog could get 
through. 

We met in an all-night restaurant an 
hour before dawn. The four of us filled 
up the place with our guns and Bowtie. 

“T hope the weather is right,’’ John 
said. 

The rest of us stopped eating and 
looked at him. If this was the prelude 
to one of John’s famous alibis it was no 
more than we expected. 

“Listen,’’ Joe said, “I’ve never hunted 
ducks, and I’m losing money in my 
business by going on this jaunt. If we 
don’t get ducks, even if the sun’s shin- 
ing and it’s 100 degrees ” He 
squinted his eyes and attacked his ham 
and eggs with savage strokes of his 
knife and fork. 

Lost Lake—that’s as good a name as 
any—was a six-hour drive from home. 
We planned to shoot in the afternoon, 
get our limit of ten ducks apiece before 
sundown, shoot for two hours on the 
morning of the last day (which should 
be plenty of time to get our limit 
again), and then head for home with 
eighty mallards among the four of us, a 
glorious finish for the season. 

As we drove south, John’s alibis be- 
gan to sprout. “I don’t like the looks of 
that river,” he said, as we crossed a 
bridge. “The water is higher than it 
was two weeks ago, and some of the 
ducks may have left the lake to feed in 
the swamps.” 

I gave him the glassy eye. 

“But there’ll be plenty of flying tor- 
pedoes left on the lake,’’ he added has- 
tily. “Thousands of ’em there.” 

Passing up food is always a mistake, 
especially on a fishing or hunting trip. 
But we neither ate nor stopped for gas- 
oline, although the gauge was riding 
close to the “Empty” mark. 

“We have enough gas,” John said. 
“We'll hit the lake early, get our limit 
of greenheads, and then come back to 
a tourist camp on the highway to eat 
and sleep.” 

We turned off the paved road onto a 
narrow dirt trail through the woods. It 
was a typical coastal backwoods road. 
It wound through palmettos and under 
big-limbed live oaks, draped in Spanish 
moss and hoary with age. We turned 
at a right angle through a gate and the 
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trail narrowed almost to footpath width. 
We twisted deeper and deeper into the 
thickening jungle. 

The echo that the motor left behind 
when it coughed and died was the most 
desolate sound I'd ever heard. I looked 
at Bennett; Bennett looked at Joe. 

“So,”’ Joe broke the icy silence, “we're 
hunting for what—ducks or wood rats ?”’ 

John appeared unusually cool under 
the stress of the moment. “Get out of 

he car quietly,”” he whispered. ‘The 
lake is right over there, 100 yards away 


The air will be choked with ducks if 
they hear us. We'll get gasoline later. 
I know a shortcut through the woods 


to a service station.” 

We opened the doors of the station 
wagon softly to keep from disturbing 
the ducks we could not see. I put my 
gun together in a wilderness that 
pressed in close around us on all 
sides. 

“He calls this duck country!” 

Joe complained. ‘‘For wood ducks, 
maybe, but it’s against the law 

“Sh-h-h-h!’’ John cautioned. 
“Follow me.” 

He stepped down an overgrown 
trail and we followed, single file. 
John stopped and I looked up. 
Before us lay Lost Lake. Live 
oaks and tall pine trees marched 
down to the water’s edge. Crowd- 
ing the pines was a mat of pal- 
mettos, willows, and cassena 
bushes. Almost half the lake was 
open water. The other half was 
filled with rushes and the dead 
snags of what once had been a 
forest. 

Two black ducks that had been 
feeding near where the trail came 
to the edge of the water flushed 
from almost under John’s feet, 
and flew to safety. 

Joe glared at him. ‘Why didn’t 
you shoot ’em ?”’ he demanded. 


“Sh-h-h-h!” John whispered. “The 
lake is filled with ducks. I don't want 
to empty it before we set out the 
decoys.” 


He stepped into water that came over 
his knees. and waded into the bulrushes. 
We trailed him as silently as possible in 
the knee-deep muck. We set out half 
the decoys and assigned Joe to a thick 
clump of rushes where he could crouch 
and hide himself from eyes in the sky- 
ways overhead. A hundred yards away 
we stationed Bennett under a willow 
tree. 

“When the ducks flare away from the 
decoys,” John explained, “they'll come 
over the pines on this point. Be ready.” 

We were starting to move on when 


Joe’s gun shattered the silence of the 
lake—-three blasts with machine-gun 


(Continued on page 60) 

























Almost half of the 
wilderness lake was 
open water, the rest 
of it was given over 
to rushes and to the 
dead snags of what 
was once a forest. 
Bennett Hutchinson 
helped set out de- 
coys and retrieve ‘em 


Somehow or other Joe 
Stearns seemed to 
collect a good share 
of the lake water in 
his boots and had to 
sit down and bail out 
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Stunned by that icy snowball, the lion lost its grip and fell snarling 


O SAVE his dogs, Jimmy Dewar, predator hunter for 

the British Columbia Game Department, tackled an 

angry mountain lion with his bare hands. No other 

person was present to back him up with a rifle, to 
shoot the lion before it could kill Dewar. He had to fight 
alone, knowing that if he released his grip on the big cat’s 
throat, his number would be up. For reckless daring, dra- 
matic suspense, and miraculous escape from serious injury, 
the Dewar adventure would be hard to match, even in the 
old frontier days. 

Dewar had been sent into the Lake Cowichan country of 
British Columbia to help out Rex Hayes, a provincial game 
warden, who reported that many deer were being killed by 
cougars in that district. Dewar took his three bluetick 
hounds with him—Blue, Bonnie, and Glory. Blue came from 


— _ 


BARE HANDS — 
BARE CLAWS 


the famous Lee Brothers kennels in Arizona, and was of 
best lion-dog stock. The third man in the party was Cecil 
Smythe, timber cruiser and part-time lion hunter. Thus all 
three men were veteran woodsmen. Dewar already had killed 
nearly 200 cougars, knew how unpredictable the brutes are, 
how capable of mad ferocity. 


S THE three men headed up the gentle slope of the old log- 
ging grade, Hayes noticed that Dewar was not carrying 
his rifle. ‘Forget your gun, Jim?” was his surprised question. 
“No,” was the answer. “I’m reckoning on letting you fellows 
do the killing—if we tree a cougar. Killing them is old stuff to 
me. Might’s well let you have the chance to get your first, Rex.”’ 
The three men walked on in silence. Near a switchback 
Dewar stopped and looked appraisingly over the slope of a 
partly logged-off mountain. The place was a natural cross- 
ing from one ridge to another. 

“Let’s put into the timber here,” he said. ‘It looks like a 
good spot to find a killed deer.”’ 

As he spoke he pointed to the dark mass of tall seed timber 
mixed with second growth that hedged the slopes. He turned 
to his three dogs, following obediently at his heels. 

“Come on, Blue and Bonnie,” he ordered. ‘Come on, Glory. 
Get going!” 

The dogs sprang out at his command. This was the mo- 
ment they had been waiting for ever since he had piled them 
into his truck the day before. Blue took the lead, kicking up 
the light snow exultantly. She worked carefully over the 
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snow, her nose questioning and eager, examining every bush 
Dewar followed her, watching her every 
move, while Hayes and Smythe came after 


and half-hidden log. 
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Ten minutes passed while the men toiled up the mountain- 


side in silence, saving their breath for the stiff climb. 


Then 


Blue’s tail vibrated excitedly, and she raised her nose eagerly 
to sniff the air and interpret the vague message that it bore. 


She whined, and Bonnie and Glory 
raced over to her. Blue, her nose still 
raised, trotted back and forth seek- 
ing the source of the scent, then all 
three hounds began to work swiftly 
up slope toward the timber. Dewar 
started after them. 

As the lion hunter reached the 
edge of the timber he could hear the 
excited yelps of the hounds. Vet- 
eran hunter that he was, he thrilled 
to the sound. He knew the meaning 
of their yelps as well as though he 
had been there with them. They 
had the scent of a cougar, and it was 
fresh! ; 

“They've hit a track!” he called 
back to his companions, whom he had 
outdistanced with his swift climb. 


HE dogs’ tracks were easy to fol- 
low in the snow, and soon Dewar 
came to the carcass of a freshly 
killed doe. Its neck was broken, its 


They were hot on the 


second 


belly gutted, the trampled snow red with blood. 
gone on ahead, following the tracks that fairly steamed with 


lion scent. 


It wasn’t five minutes before 





cougar's trail 


The dogs had 


Dewar waited for his companions to join him; 
then all three pushed on after the hounds. 
Dewar realized 


from the 


frenzied baying that the hounds had come up with the cougar, 


and that they were fairly near. 
pulse quicken. 
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All the hunters 
Then the baying became intermittent. 


felt their 
That, 







to Dewar, meant that the cougar had leaped up into a tree. 
Sure enough, they came upon the dogs at the base of a 


small cedar tree. 


Twelve feet above them was a mountain 


lion, perched uneasily on branches that seemed too light for 


his weight, baring his teeth, and snarling. 


Fascinated per- 


haps by the sight of the big, tawny cat so near, Hayes made 
no move to raise his rifle. 


“Take him, Rex,” 


ordered 


Dewar. “Make it a good one. 


I don’t want my dogs injured.”’ 


Hayes was a little nervous, as well he might be. 


This was 


his first cougar and he felt his responsibility keenly. He 








“T’m 


asked Smythe 
have been two cats on that deer kill.” 


“Sure,” the 


was 


going after the dogs. 


answer. 


knew that a wounded mountain lion 
might cause serious injury to the 
hunters, to say nothing of maimed 
or dead dogs. He took his time in 
cocking and aiming his rifle, while 
his companions stirred uneasily at 
the delay and the lion fidgeted around 
in the branches as though preparing 
to jump. Finally the rifle roared. 
The lion tumbled into the snow, 
thrashing convulsively, blood spurt- 
ing from its neck. The dogs rushed 
in but 'ewar intervened with voice 
and cufiing. A second shot finished 
he cougar. 

While the three hunters were ex- 
amining the still-twitching body of 


the big cat, the dogs disappeared. 
Dewar looked up, found them gone, 
and was puzzled. It was not like 


them to leave a fresh kill so quickly. 
For a moment he stood staring at 
their trail; then: 

“Skin out the cat, will you?” he 
There might 


“Don't bother about this one. 


I'll look after it and pack it down to the grade.” 


“Rex, you'd better 
“Something’s up.” 


come with me,” Dewar said then. 


In the distance, apparently near the carcass of the deer, 
(Continued on page 73) 












Dewar's only chance 
was to strangle the cat 
to death. It gave a 
jerk, he slipped ... be- 
gan to slide downhill 
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A ground squirrel 150 yards or more off in the grass doe 


By 
WALTER R. COOK 


ELL it’s lots of fun! Shoot- 

ing what our crowd calls the 

“squaelt”—the ground squir- 

rel, or digger, to be exact— 
which is one of our worst pests here in 
California. You do the farmers a good 
turn and save lots of money for the 
state. Other items on the profit side 
of the ledger are a good, healthy sun 
tan and a voracious appetite. As losses 
you enter only one pair of raw elbows, 
two tender knees, and bristles from the 
foxtail grass, which you never get com- 
pletely out of your clothes. 

But after about three days you're 
rested and ready for another grueling 
time of it next Sunday. The bridge of 
your nose has healed enough so that the 
*scope can come back and open it up 
again. You have had a couple of nights 
in the garage to reload the 100 or more 
cases you fired. And the way it’s been 
for some years now, you carefully count 
the thousands of primers you do not 
have left and figure how many more 
days you can enjoy on what you have. 
For if you’re a reloader, you know that 
getting replacements has been highly 
problematical, to say the least. 

Now, while I'm definitely not of the 
killer type, I certainly do love to knock 
off animals that deserve the name of 
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killers, predators, or pests. I think it is 
because through the years I have ob- 
served that this group is usually the 
wariest and shrewdest of all wildlife. 
Among birds, for instance, consider the 
crow. Did you ever try to call one? 
Many are they who do call—and are 
beautifully ignored, with yours truly 
one of the ignored-est. 


ND if you think the lowly squaelt, 

which has a large head for its 

body, is lacking in brains, then you’d 
better investigate him further. 

Why do we call him squaelt? Well, 
some years ago an Italian immigrant 
who had a vineyard not far from Los 
Angeles offered to furnish ammunition 
to anyone who would come and help 
him rid the place of pests. “The 
squaelts,’”’ he explained, were about to 
clean him out. One listener promptly 
accepted his proposition, adding that he 
liked nothing better than to shoot quail. 
To this the excited grape grower re- 
plied: “No! No! Dey ainta squaelts,” 
and violently flapped his arms in imi- 
tation of a bird. Then, going with equal 
vigor through the motions of digging, 
he shouted, “‘Squaelts!’”’ So to our gang, 
the animal is always “squaelt.” 

For several summers, now, five of us 
have hunted more or less together and 
have taken many squirrels out of cir- 
culation. About every other fence post 





sn't offer much of a target, and someone to spot your shots for you will come in handy 


within 100 miles of Los Angeles has a 
NO HUNTING, NO SHOOTING, NO TRES- 
PASSING, NO NOTHING sign on it. But 
no farmer has ever yet refused us per- 
mission to shoot on his place. In fact, 
we have repeatedly been invited to hunt 
and we always protect that privilege. 

We found that to do the job with dis- 
patch, so to speak, one must be prop- 
erly equipped. We also found that pre- 
cious few of the critters are killed this 
side of 100 yards. Ernie Miller and I 
started with .220 Winchester Swifts. We 
worked the trigger pulls on our Model 
70’s down to about 2% pounds each. 
Ernie’s rifle was fitted with a Zeiss 
Zielklein ’scope and I had a Lyman 
Alaskan—both a big help in shooting 
jacks but just not right for squaelts. So 
each of us did some trading. 


RNIE came out with a .22 Varminter 
and I with a new Swift—both 
equipped with Super-Targetspot ’scopes. 
Then we began shooting ourselves out 
of places to shoot! 

When we tell our friends we kill 
squirrels too far-away to be seen with 
the naked eye, they simply put us down 
as tellers of tall tales. Maybe I should 
say right about here that a squirrel in 
the grass at 150 to 200 yards is not the 
biggest thing you ever looked at. And 
unless you're extremely lucky they don’t 
show up any closer as long as you are 
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there. Occasionally, however, you will 
see part of a head, only seventy-five 
yards or so away, poked up just far 
enough to watch you; and perhaps you 
can connect. 


T TICKLES the vanity when you pull 

one of those shots, but it really isn’t 
so remarkable when you have your gun 
sighted in to hit a fifty-cent piece con- 
sistently at 100 yards. I should like to 
make a deal at a dollar a shot for 
squirrels at 100 yards. Some of the fel- 
lows claim shots up to 400 yards; 300 is 
my best—-and I don’t do my best every 
time. I have seen Ernie pull some re- 
markably long shots. He seems to de- 
light in reaching clear out beyond all 
reason to kill his squaelt. I like "em 
at about 150 yards; you can hear them 
shplook. Often they are knocked ten 
feet and make about two turns in the 
air; but I am convinced that they never 
know what hit them. 

I used to go on several deer hunts 
each fall. Now I have found something 
far more sporting. Also it’s more com- 
panionable; for it takes two to operate 
effectively. 

I find Ernie is mighty good to have 
along. We sit on a hillside with our 
binoculars, each searching in a different 
direction. Finally one of us will say, 
“I got one!”’ The other turns, is shown 
a certain bush or weed, and soon locates 
the target. The finder then lays down 
his glasses, rests his rifle on the sack of 
lawn clippings he’s brought along, and 
squeezes her off. The observer reports 
just where the miss was, if it was a 
miss. And don’t you believe that just 


The author (left, above) and Ernie Miller, 
all set to go. At right they're in action, with 


Cook steadying his .220 Winchester Swift 
on a bag of lawn clippings he's brough? along 
ard his partner watching to check the results 
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anybody can spot for you. Far from it! 

It seems to me that the speedy little 
.220 bullets are just the ticket for the 
West, where long shots are practically 
a necessity. And they are safer too; for 
because of their speed they disintegrate 
upon hitting most anything. You seldom 
hear a .220 ricochet and go screaming 
off across the desert looking for other 
worlds to conquer. 

Incidentally, the safety angle pro- 
vided me with a beautiful excuse to get 
that new Swift of mine, and I often tell 
myself that no doubt I have saved some 
other hunter’s life. I am quite sure that 
any wife would be glad to have her 
husband save a life by spending such 
a meager sum! 

Yes, I know; I too have heard it said 
that the Swift barrel is short-lived 
That may be the case if one insists on 
using maximum loads all the time. We 
have found that loading for a muzzle 
velocity of about 3,700 feet a second is 
plenty hot enough for squaelts, and so 
far my barrel shows no sign of erosion. 
I haven’t counted all the bullets put 
through it, but I know we do not go out 
on the desert to save ammunition. 

I expect to have my Swift converted 
into a Varminter if and when barrel 
erosion sets in. There are several good 
men here doing that work now, so in 
my case “postwar reconversion” should 
not be too painful. 

We have used the .22 Long Rifle on 
only one occasion. That day we drove 
into an abandoned ranch and, upon ap- 
proaching the house, saw dozens of 
squaelts running in every direction, We 
went inside, took out the windows, and 

shot from four sides of that house 

all afternoon. We were certain 

we had struck oil! Here were 

enough squirrels to last out the 
and they had not been 
listurbed before. 

This was the time we killed one 
with a .22 Colt automatic pistol. 
About twenty feet from the house 
was a pile of grape trimmings. 


season 


WANT TO HUNT ON POSTED 
LAND? WHAT BETTER WAY 
THAN TO LEARN HOW TO 
OUTWIT THE CAGY LITTLE 
RASCALS? IT TAKES ALL 
THE SKILL YOU’VE GOT, 
BUT YOU WILL EARN THE 
GRATITUDE OF FARMERS 


, 


Under this was a den. Ernie trained his 
binoculars on the pile and found an eye 
deep down in it, looking up. Well, the 
Woodsman took care of that squaelt. 


HE following Sunday we filled the 
Re jug with ice cubes and lemon- 
ade—-and maybe just a mite more gin, 
for flavor—took an extra supply of 
those precious .22’s, and invited a friend 
along to enjoy the spectacle. Yes, you've 
guessed it already——we never killed one 
squirrel. Where were they? Well, you 
tell us. We'd like to know, too. They 
just weren’t there, PERIOD. 

Yes, brother, I’m saying you don't 
stalk those babies; when you get just 
about close enough to let them have it, 
they just go downstairs--and nuts to 
you. So get acquainted with the little 
hot-shot bullets—-Swift, Varminter, Ar- 
row, Rocket, Hornet, or what you choose 

and then go out for squaelts. 

After you've been sitting at a desk 
all week, it is truly worth while to be 
up and away by 5 a.m., and train your 
eyes on more distant vistas. And if you 
get so you can almost see the little man 
who wasn't there, for all I know you'll 
nail a squaelt or two! 
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FARMERS BANE - - 


YELLOWISH-GRAY streak, speeding away from you 

with great leaps that cover from twelve to fifteen feet 

and rapidly getting out of range. Bring up that .22 

Hornet of yours! If you can drop that jack rabbit at 125 

yards, you're good. Furthermore, the skill that enables you to 

knock off that whizzing dodger makes shooting a running 

antelope or deer no chore at all. Jack-rabbit shooting is the 
finest possible training for the big-game hunter. 

Next to the antelope, the jack rabbit, depicted on the op- 
posite page by Francis Lee Jaques, master wildlife artist, is 
the fastest of all our North American animals. He can pick 
‘em up and lay ’em down with dizzying rapidity. And next to 
the coyote, he is the worst of the Western farmer’s four- 
footed foes. You need have no compunctions about shooting 
this ubiquitous critter whenever and wherever you can. His 
numbers are incalculable, his range is wide—and he makes 
grand target practice. 

From out where the plains begin straight westward to the 
Pacific, and from the plains of western Canada south into 
Mexico, the jack rabbit flourishes in one form or another. He 
is found even in the mountains up to 12,000 feet elevation. 
He gets along nicely where nearly any other animal would 
starve. Grass, weeds, bark, leaves or shrubs, greasewood, and 
cactus—all are grub for the jack’s larder. But if alfalfa, 
garden truck, and young fruit trees are handy, he gleefully 
stuffs himself right up to his long ears. 

Three members of the white-tail jack rabbit family are 
listed by naturalists: two of the white-sided, and nine of the 
gray-sided. The largest probably is the antelope jack rabbit, 
which weighs up to ten pounds and is one of the white-sided 
group. The most numerous and most widely distributed is 
the black-tail On my first trip to the Pacific Coast one of the 
most eye-opening things I noted was the number of jack 
rabbits, particularly in the Southwest. Every shrub, each 
cactus seemed to shelter a jack. 

To this Easterner the jack rabbit seemed an unprepos- 
sessing creature, all ears and legs, and quite unlike Molly 
Cottontail. But he has to have those legs, those ridiculously 
long ears, and that gaunt body, for he lives in the open and 
must depend upon his speed, his acute sense of hearing, and 
that tawny body—which blends so bafflingly with the sand 
on which he crouches—for protection. 

The young are born in a small lair, or form, among weeds 
or bushes. There is little attempt at nest building. Two to 
six jacks are born in a litter. Where the climate is cold two 
litters a year is the usual maximum, but in warmer sections 
there may be three. Unlike cottontails, baby jacks are born 
with their eyes open. They also are in full fur. Within a 
week they are hopping about and are quite self-reliant. In 
five or six weeks they usually are weaned and on their own. 
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- BUT HUNTERS BOON 


Aside from coyotes and mankind, the jack rabbit’s chief 
enemy is epidemics, which recurrently decimate them. 

When a ranching or farming area becomes so infested with 
jacks that the damage done by them is a threat to human 
livelihood, ranchers and farmers often get together to stage 
a drive which covers several miles. Horsemen advancing in a 
line flush the jacks from their forms and drive them to a 
common center, generally an inclosure. As the beaters ap- 
proach the corral and their line closes up, swarms of jack 
rabbits dash ber pansnangens in confused flight. Once the rabbi: s 


with them. 
jacks. 

A jack rabbit chase with greyhounds hits the high in swift 
action and excitement. It takes a greyhound to run down a 
jack rabbit that has normal health. The hunters must be good 
horsemen, with a certain amount of roughriding ability. The 
jack is started, the hounds are loosed, and from then on there 
is a mad scurry of jack, dogs, and horses. The jack straightens 
out and goes away from there like a flash of light, the dogs 
at his heels. 

There are lightninglike 


A successful drive sometimes swe 10,000 or more 


dodges and speedy changes i? 
direction, with the dogs following each move implacably. Here 
is one creature that can nab the jack in flight. Eventually 
if the rabbit doesn’t succeed in making a get-away into thick 
brush—the dogs catch up to him. There is a quick pounce by 
the leading hound, and dogs and jack go down together in a 
hurly-burly of dust and flying legs. This is real sport and 
there should be more of it. 

As a game animal, the jack rabbit has considerable to com- 
mend him. Rifles well suited to hunting him can normally be 
bought at reasonable prices. Furthermore, the cost of am- 
munition for most of these rifles is low. Remember too that 
within the wide jack-rabbit range the targets are numerous 
and you don’t have to travel to find one. Just get far enough 
from home to make your shooting safe, and there you'll find 
your jacks. 

For your shooting, there’s a wide choice of good rifles from 
a .22 Long Rifle high-speed on up. The .25/20 is a good one for 
this game, and another which wens commendation from t':e 
know-how boys is the .32/20. The . 2 high- -speed has the drew- 
back of relatively high trajectory, : so it’s best up to 100 yards. 
If you’re going to do long-range shooting, there are the 
Winchester .220 Swift with its muzzle velocity of 4,000 foot 
seconds, the .257 Roberts, and the .25 Remington with 87-grain 
bullet. But veteran jack-rabbit shooters vow there’s nothing 
that can equal the .22 Hornet. The little bullet leaves the 
muzzle at 2,600 foot seconds, and when it hits—good-by rabbit. 

For live-target shooting that can graduate you into the class 
of expert big-game shots, try jack rabbits!—P. A. P. 


PAINTING and SKETCHES 
by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 
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GETTING the MOST OUT of YOUR 
HOME FREEZER 


ELL a sportsman how to get more 

enjoyment from his angling and 

hunting and you've got an eager 

listener. OUTDOOR LIFE did just 
that in its series of articles on the food 
freezer—the device which quick-freezes 
game and fish (as well as many other 
foods) and retains their original whole- 
someness indefinitely in zero storage. 
Readers are enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects of year-round meals of fresh 
trout, venison, pheasant, or what have 
you—and they’re writing to ask, “When 
can I get a home freezer ?”’ 

The answer is that, while freezers are 
now being sold in some localities, large- 
scale production is still something for 
the future. Here’s the result of a check- 
up which was made just before going 
to press: 

One large firm expected to be turning 
out home-type units by spring; another 
hoped to be in production sometime in 
the first quarter of 1946; a third couldn’t 
promise freezers in any quantity before 
the latter half of the year. The main 
obstacle is a shortage of compressers 
and of fractional-horsepower motors, 
and nobody would hazard a guess as to 
when this would end. There is some 
hope, though, that you may be able to 
get one of the new units in time to 
freeze and store away an early catch 
of trout! 

Meanwhile, to get a general idea of 
the inside workings of a food-freezing 
cabinet, take a look at the drawing on 
this page. This cut-open view shows 
the mechanism of a typical home-type 
freezer. 

The unit depicted has the compart- 
ment openings at the top. Another kind 
will be of vertical construction—like the 
familiar household electrical refriger- 
ator whose function, of course, is mere- 
ly to cool foods, not freeze them. Like 
the refrigerator, these new upright 
freezers will have a door in the front 
and in addition a separate front open- 
ing inside for each compartment the 
unit contains. 

Although some manufacturers may 
offer both types, it was predicted that 
preference will be given to those with 
the openings at the top. The main ad- 
vantage cited for this design is that 
cold air doesn’t escape so readily, when 
a top cover is lifted, as when the front 
is opened. The top openings also are 
said to have more efficient insulation. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that the 
vertical freezer, besides affording easy 
access, can be built higher to give extra 
freezing and storage capacity at a sav- 
ing of floor space. 

Cabinets which are known to the 
trade as two-temperature units—elec- 
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By DON OBRIEN 
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Have a look at a home freezer's insides. The cabinet is cut away to show the motor, com- 


pressor, condenser, coils, and insulation. 


Small arrows indicate the progress of the refrig- 


erant (cooling agent) as it passes through the tubes as a gas, absorbs the heat from the 
freezing and storage compartments, and returns in liquid form to be recondensed and begin its 
journey again. The operation is thermostatically controlled to maintain the correct temperature 


trical refrigerators which, in addition to 
their ordinary cooling function, will also 
have a low-temperature compartment 
of two cubic feet or so for freezing and 
for frozen-food storage—-are expected 
to be among the first of the new models 
to make their appearance. However, 
the sportsman who kills his buck or 
gets his limit of upland birds and other 
game will need the space provided by 
a separate freezing unit. 

An article in the December issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE pointed out that game 
laws in many states, which permit lit- 
tle or no possession time beyond open 
season, are depriving sportsmen of the 
pleasure and economy of freezing and 
storing game meat and enjoying it as 
long as their legal supply lasts. 


tion is an announcement from 

It states that, with the codp- 
eration of the Cold Storage Locker 
Association, the State Conservation 
Commission is facilitating the legal 
storage of game and at the same time 
trying to prevent illegal storage, for 
which, it declares, there are many prose- 
cutions each year. Procedure of obtain- 


O* SPECIAL interest in this connec- 


Iowa. 


ing a storage permit is explained thus: 

“To store game beyond ten days after 
the season's close, simply ask the locker 
operator for an application blank, fill it 
out, and mail it to the State Conserva- 
tion Commission. All locker plants have 
been supplied with permit applications. 
They cannot, however, grant the permit. 
It is issued directly from the State Con- 
servation Commission office with no 
charge.” 

Thus Iowa, along with nineteen other 
states as listed in December OUTDOOR 
LIFE, makes special provision for game 
storage in those public locker plants 
which process and freeze foods for their 
patrons and lease them frozen-food stor- 
age lockers. But what about the sports- 
man who owns or plans to own a home 
freezing cabinet? Apparently no pro- 
vision is made for him. 

Wherever state game-possession lim- 
its prevent sportsmen from freezing 
and storing their game at home, the 
laws should be brought up to date. Reg- 
ulations should be liberalized to permit 
anglers and hunters to make full use of 
all their legal take and thus prevent 
waste of the nation’s wildlife. That cer- 
tainly is real conservation! 
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By BEN EAST 


HE LAKE was small, with 

swampy shores all around. It had 

frozen on a still, windless night 

and the ice, now three or four 
inches thick, was as clear and smooth 
as a sheet of plate glass. 

We here hunting snowshoe rabbits 
in the swamp, Louie and Fred and I. 
The dogs had worked on ahead of us 
and the lake offered a convenient short- 
cut, with far easier traveling than the 
tangled swamp thickets. Naturally we 
took it. 

There was no thought of danger in 
our minds. New ice that thick will sup- 
port many times the weight of a man. 
We loafed along, waiting for the dogs 
to strike, walking gingerly on the glary 
surface, watching the lake bottom, the 
dull green water weeds, the occasional 
schools of small perch. 

We were halfway across when the 
two hounds opened on a rabbit, in the 
swamp along the far side of the lake. 
They turned him our way and we made 
for the nearest point of shore at a stiff- 
legged, cautious run, hoping to head off 
the chase and get a shot. 

Along the shore a few inches of snow 
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covered the ice. AS we 
neared it a warning 
ticked softly in the 
back of my head. Young 
ice, Swampy shore, snow 
enough to hide spring 
holes frozen with only 
a thin shell—those are 
the common ingredients 
of trouble on a winter 
lake. 

Louie knew the lake. 
He slowed down ab- 
ruptly and I dropped in 
behind him, following 
him as he felt his way 
carefully ashore. We 
made it without mishap and started to 
worm our way through cedars and 
ground hemlocks toward the place 
where the hound music said the rabbit 
would cross. 

Fred was less lucky. Louie and I 
heard a sudden crashing behind us, a 
muffied yell, and a flopping noise as if 
a moose were pulling out of a muddy 
creek. We stopped and wheeled around. 

Fred was nowhere in sight. But even 
as we started to run back toward the 
lake he reappeared, lifting his head and 
shoulders over the top of a snow-cov- 
ered log that extended out into the ice. 
He clambered out, got to his feet, and 
inched his way ashore on the log. He 
stood there, drenched to the armpits, 
looking over his shoulder at the place 
where he had gone through. Then he 
started to shiver. “That,” he _ said 
through chattering teeth, “is swimming 
water!” 

He walked a mile to the car and drove 
home with his clothing frozen on him 
like a coat of mail. A prompt change 
and a hot bath saved him from any 
bad consequences. 

The episode was funny at the time, 


and Louie and I laughed ourselves close 
to hysterics at the picture he made 
crawling out on the log with the dark 
swamp water running off him in 
streams. But after we thought about 
it a little we knew it wasn’t funny. It 
was a plenty close shave. If Fred had 
been hunting alone or if he had been 
a little farther out in the lake, unable 
to reach the log, the ending could have 
been anything but humorous. 

Any man who falls through the ice 
of a frozen lake or river dressed in a 
winter outdoor outfit faces the very real 
danger of drowning. Mishaps of that 
kind occur regularly each year—espe- 
cially in sections of the country where 
ice fishing is popular—in greater num- 
bers than the average sportsman rea- 
lizes. And a fair percentage of them 
wind up in the obituary columns. 

The outdoorsman faces no more genu- 
ine danger in the entire year than that 
of thin and treacherous ice. Not even 
the “unloaded” gun of the fall hunting 
seasons is more hazardous. Figures re- 
cently compiled by a leading insurance 
company show that of every thousand 
accidents that have happened in this 
country in the last five years, hunting 
accounted for thirty-three, fishing for 
twenty-seven. It would be interesting 
to know how many of the fishing mis- 
haps occurred at a season when boats 
were in storage and there was a foot of 
snow on the ground. 

Not a winter passes in the north with- 
out numerous newspaper reports of ac- 
cidents on frozen lakes and streams, 
the bulk of them fatal. And they are 
accidents that could be prevented by 
following one simple, common-sense 
rule of safety: “Don’t take chances on 
poor ice!” 

Ice conditions in general are most 
dangerous in the early weeks of winter, 
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ice fishing is great sport—provided you don't fall in. Where you see this many anglers the ice should hold. There's safety in numbers, so to speak 


shortly after the waters freeze over, 
and again at the time of the spring 


nel runs through the middle of the pond 
it may be exactly the opposite. I re- 





een inches thick. We were traveling the 
harbor for the first time—at night and 


kK break-up. It is in those two periods that member very well the occasion when a on snowshoes, of necessity--and we 
n most of the mishaps occur. In mid- boyhood playmate learned that lesson were no more than 100 feet from the 
t winter, when weeks of low temperature on a pike-fishing trip and escaped with edge of the hole when we saw the break 
t have sealed lakes and rivers with from his life by a margin too narrow for in the level snow between us and shore. 
d six inches to a foot of ice, there is not comfort. Surf and current had set that trap. 
n much danger. But even then special There is only one safe rule for the Even now the skin crawls on the back 
e conditions on streams or spring-fed winter fisherman, the trapper, or other of my neck when I think of it. 
e lakes often leave areas of unsafe ice. outdoorsman who has occasion to cross Currents in rivers and creeks tend to 
There are no hard and fast, foolproof or travel on frozen lakes or streams prevent heavy freezing. Spring water 
e rules by which ice conditions may be That is to test the ice carefully with ax seeping in often leaves treacherous 
a judged. One lake in a neighborhood or spud or pole, lay out safe routes and spots throughout the winter. Swampy, 
I may be frozen to a depth of several areas, and make certain not to venture muck-bottom creeks rarely freeze over 
t inches, dotted with fishing shanties, safe unawares into a danger zone. solidly, perhaps because of the under- 
even for automobiles. Over the hills a In general, lake ice is safer than water heat generated by decaying vege- 
e quarter mile away another lake may’ stream ice and big lakes are likely to tation, perhaps because of spring feed- 
\- have a coat of snow-covered ice an inch freeze more solidly than little, swamp- ers. 
thick—a death trap set and waiting for bordered ones—unless they are so big The wise outdoorsman avoids swamp 
n any winter angler unwary enough to that surf and wave action must be _ creeks, even in the bitter cold of mid- 
venture offshore without trying the ice taken into account. I still recalla patch winter. If he ventures onto stream ice 
\- as he goes. of black water, in the throat of a Lake at all he goes carefully, making fre- 
it Even on the same lake the thickness Superior harbor, that brought an ab- quent tests on the first trip and using 
n and quality of ice may vary greatly in rupt end to harbor ice more than eight- Continued on page 78) 
g different areas. I grew up on the shore - 
a of a small, very deep lake that attract- 4 
e ed the ice fishermen of the neighbor- A 
d hood from December to March. When- 
Ss ever the lake froze, almost unfailingly ‘itis 
g an area of open water was left for a few wii 
ir days in the center, doubtless because of ~ > = a - 
- the greater depth there. Many a time ns Ot AEM’ Bg QR se SBE: 
= we fished just off the rush beds through a ? pen 
Ss four inches of fine new ice, while a 
it patch of ugly black water lay open 100 
yards away. Finally, of course, there 
l= ame a night cold enough to close that 
. patch. Suppose new snow had fallen 
S, vithin the next day or two. I shudder 
e to think what would have happened if 
y 1 stranger, unaware of the lake’s pe- 
ie uliarities, had elected to cross it or to 
n fish offshore. 
The ice along the shores of your 
st home-town millpond may be entirely 
P, 





safe, but out where a meandering chan- 
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Even angels might fear to tread where autos are packed in like this—and you don't have wings 
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The critter kept right on going. Close behind me | heard a surprised, reproachful voice say, “Gee, you missed him!" 


f= VERY HUNTER, to hear him tell 
it, has made at least one shot in 
his time that makes the firearm 
Lew feats of Natty Bumpo sound like 
the air-rifle plinking of an eight-year- 
old with a bad case of astigmatism. 
And every hunter, whether he tells it or 
not, has also triggered off a bang or 
two which, as the Mexicans who work 
in the Southwest so quaintly put it, 
made him “hang hees head on chame.” 

My own most braggable bang-off was 
at a black bear. But I rarely mention 
it because a few minutes later—and at 
the same bear—I perpetrated some of 
the wildest, most inexcusable misses 
that ever haunted a huntsman’s mem- 
ory. Alone out in the woods, such shoot- 
ing would make one wish the Lord had 
so constructed man that he could kick 
his own pants; but at least, like the 
poet’s flower, he could blush unseen and 
keep his own shameful secret. 
For my demonstration of shame- 
on-you shooting, I had to have 
an audience! 

One dry early autumn séveral 
years ago the black and brown 
bears of our New Mexico Rock- 
ies went on a rampage of de- 
struction. Due to a long period 
of extreme drought the supply 
of mushrooms, berries and 
acorns, ran so low that dozens 
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of the short-tail bruins abandoned their 
usually harmless forest foraging and 
invaded cornfields, sheepfolds, pigpens, 
gardens, and orchards all along the 
cultivated canyons and foothills. 

When we found one morning that a 
big black bear had busted open every 
pumpkin in our patch, we regarded it 
as a casual commando raid and dis- 
missed it with the pious hope that he 
would finish up the pumpkin scraps on 
his next visit and let the sweet corn 
alone. Bears are protected in New Mex- 
ico, just as deer are, and our attitude 
was that only a pretty poor sportsman 
would raise a holler over the loss of a 
few pumpkins. 

But when the corn patch had also 
been demolished and the big black raid- 
er began on the apple orchard, we 
changed our tune. It would have been 
all right if he'd confined himself to 
windfalls; or even if he had been decent 
enough to use the picking ladder I left 
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It had been a sorry performance, and | hung my head in shame 


for his convenience, leaning against a 
loaded Ben Davis tree whose fruit we 
didn’t care much about anyway. 

Instead, the big black bungler in- 
sisted on climbing our very best apple 
trees, crawling out on branches that 
wouldn’t hold his weight and busting 
them all to smithereens. Several suits 
of long-handle underwear set up for 
“scare-bears” didn’t bother him at all 
by night, and though he always cleared 
out pronto when sighted by day, shooing 
him away was futile because always 
he came back. 

Not only is there a year-round close 
season on bears, but our orchard hap- 
pens to be located inside a state game 
refuge where shooting any game ani- 
mal is illegal at any time. So finally, 
when half our apple trees had begun to 
look as if a hurricane had hit them, I 
called up my brother Elliott, the state 
game warden. The New Mexico game 
laws authorize the warden to issue a 
permit for the killing of any 
bear that becomes seriously de- 
structive of property. 

“Elyit,” I said, “I got bear 
trouble.” 

“Who hasn't?” he retorted. 
“A tourist ran over one down 
near Santa Rosa the other day. 
It was patrolling the highway 
salvaging run-over jack rabbits. 
What’s yours been up to?” 

“Up to the tops of most of my 
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apple trees,” I told him. ‘How far does 
a bear have to fall to bust his neck?” 

‘That depends,” said Elliott judicious- 
ly. “An old cinnamon got into some 
beehives down in the Pecos Valley the 
‘other day and the farmer chased him 
up a power-line pole with a pitchfork. 
Soon as the bear touched one of those 
live wires, he dropped like a bird-pecked 
apple in a high wind. Lit right on his 
head, this feller says, bounced about ten 
feet, then got up and ran away.” 

“You mean even the shock of all that 
electricity didn’t kill him ?”’ 

“This feller claims it didn’t,” said 
Elliott. ‘““We phoned him a permit to 
shoot the bear, which he did. He re- 
ported in later that when he went to 
skin him out, the bear was already 
cooked—electric roasted—through and 
through. You want a permit to kill this 
bear that’s busting up your orchard?” 

“Well, I sure hate to have to do it,” I 
began, but the game warden inter- 
rupted me. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he said. 
“We haven't had time to do much but 
listen to complaints and issue bear per- 
mits for the past two weeks. 

“Why, one rancher way out on the 

plains even phoned in to ask us what to 
do about a little old black bear that had 
got into his cement water tank and 
eaten so many catfish he couldn’t climb 
out. I told him we’d issue him a permit 
to shoot the bear, but he said no, the 
bear hadn’t done any damage to speak 
of. Would it be all right just to rope 
him, drag him out, and turn him loose? 
I told him all right, so they did. But the 
next morning he was back in 
the tank, eating catfish again. 
So they had to shoot him after 
all. You better just go ahead 
and kill gour bear the first 
chance you get, and 

“All right,” I told him. “By 
the way, you know Celestino 
Garcia that lives down by the 
mouth of Big Boulder Draw? 

Maybe you better issue him 
one too—for a different bear.” 

“Well, I guess we can do that 
all right. What’s the bear do- 
ing to him—eating up his corn 
patch?” 

“Not any more, he isn’t,” I 
replied. ‘‘What Celestino wants 
is an ex post facto permit. It 
seems Celestino sent his little 
boy out the other evening to 
carry in some pumpkins he 
wanted stored in the cellar. 

After a while he heard a 
strange humming noise, went 
out to see what it was—and 
found this big black bear had 
run the kid up a tree and was 
carrying in the pumpkins his 
own self. Celestino waited till 
old bruin had packed in the 
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last pumpkin, then 
told him that while he 
was at it he might as 
well fetch in a turn or 
two of wood. When 
the bear balked at 
fetching wood, he 
Says, it made him so 
mad he grabbed his 
little ‘twenty-second 
rifle’ and shot him 
right between the 
eyes. Now he’s scared 
he’ll get arrested and 
fined for shooting a 
bear out of season 
without a permit.” 

Just what the state game warden had 
to say to that I couldn’t quite make out 
over the telephone, but the next mail, a 
couple of days later, brought a legal 
permit for Celestino Garcia to kill one 
bear in defense of his fireside, and an- 
other for me to bump off the big black 
bruin currently bungling about in my 
orchards. 

Getting a shot at the misguided ma- 
rauder was not so easy as you might 
think. For a considerable part of two 
days and nights I patrolled and am- 
bushed the orchard without ever catch- 
ing sight of him. It seemed that every- 
body who just. happened to pass along 
the road without a gun, never failed to 
sight old bruin rummaging about in 
either orchard or corn patch; but al- 
ways by the time I got there he was 
gone. 

Then one day, as I drove past in the 
car on my way to the mail box, I spied 
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He hummed what sounded like 
"The Big Rock Candy Mountain" 


Mister Bruin in person, ambling about, 
looking for a tree with sweeter apples 
on it. Of course I had what Celestino 
would call my “torty-torty” along, but 
by the time I could grab it and step out 
of the car, the bear had vanished into 
the willows along the creek. Whether 
by deliberate intent or not, when he 
emerged onto the open slope of horse 
pasture beyond, he managed to lope 
right in among a bunch of grazing sad- 
dle horses. Of course they spooked and 
snorted; but in scattering, part of them 
got between me and the bear and part 
directly beyond him, so that at 200 
yards I couldn’t risk shooting for fear 
of hitting a horse. 

Finally I got a quick, poorly aimed 
pop at a flash of glossy black rapidly 
disappearing into the timber—and 
missed. 

“Well, if he’s that wild,” I thought, 
“maybe getting shot at will scare him 

(Continued on page 94) 


That bear had run the kid 
up a tree and was carrying 
in the pumpkins his own self 
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No, Ernie wasn't out for jacks; but having hooked this one he boated it anyway 


ALL ‘em snook, call ‘em robalo, call ‘em Centro- 
pomus undecimalis; it doesn’t matter. Snook are 
still snobs. 
Look at the time Ernie and Slim and Chuck and 
I went wooing them. We started at an ungodly hour—that 
was Slim's doing—and tore out the Tamiami Trail to the 
west at thirty-five miles an hour. Well anyhow, we drove 
pretty fast. ° 

The Trail is probably the most important road in Florida, 
for it cuts the state from east to west, connecting south 
Florida markets. It slices through the southern end of the 
vast Everglades, and early-morning travelers are usually 
thrilled by glimpses of the fauna of the region, which is 
varied. 

We were half blinded by the smoke from many fires rag- 
ing throughout the Glades, but in the clear stretches we saw 
deer, a bear, two wildcats, and a cottonmouth moccasin as 
thick as a man’s arm. 

Once in Everglades City, peaceful in the Sunday dawn, 
we headed for the docks. The boats were drawn up, looking 
like battered hussies, waiting. Our captain waved. 

The air was very still; quiet was like a curtain drawn over 
everything. Even Slim was hushed as he climbed aboard. 
We got our ice, the motor purred in a subdued way, and we 
reached out into the Ten Thousand Islands. 

“This,” satd Chuck, “is a place te get lost in. But not me. 
Whenever I come to the Ten Thousand Islands, I am always 
going to have a guide. But always. 

“Aw,” scoffed Slim, “it isn’t hard to learn, if you watch 
your markers.” 

“And what,” queried Ernie, “is the difference between one 
mangrove and another?” 

“Or one island and another?” I added. 
“About six feet of wire and a big yellow feather, gentle- 
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My first snook. 
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ANGLING AMONG THE MANGROVES 
IN THE TEN THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
FLORIDA, WITH A SKIPPER WHO 
KNEW HOW CHOOSY FISH CAN BE 


By 
HANK BRUNS 


men,” said the captain, in what sounded like the perfect an- 
swer. We rigged up, and dropped the bright lure over the 
side of the boat. 

We were moving slowly through the still, oily water, and 
the mangroves leaned closely as we skirted the islands. 

“The snook keep under the mangrove roots, in the deep 
holes,”’ explained the captain. 

The boys started to work their various licks. A lick, in 
Florida, is that motion imparted to an artificial bait by the 
fisherman. Some are more adept than others, with consequent 
varying success. Slim worked his feather in a curious double 
jump, Ernie caused his to flick by a snap of his wrist, Chuck 
used his ‘‘Jensen jerk,’’ which, he boasts, is the one sure mo- 
tion for snook. Chuck is from the town of Jensen, a little 
place on the east coast, where fishing, according to him, is 
perfect. 

I was the dub on this trip; so, like any dub, I asked the cap- 
tain how to do it. He showed me, elaborately, how to move 
the feather, how much line to release, how far back to keep 
it. I aped him with the same elaboration. What did I know 
about snook ? 

“Some fisherman!” observed Slim briskly. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with you-—-you got holes in your head? Stop bother- 
ing the captain, and catch your own fish!” 

“But I don’t know anything about these snook,’’ I apol- 
ogized. ‘I never caught one.”’ 

“You won't either,”” promised Ernie. 

“I—I won't?” I worried. 

“You won't,” asserted Chuck. “These Florida snook are 
fussy. They only hit when you have just the right kind of 
lick.” 

At that point, to lift my spirits, the captain nudged me and 
whispered, ‘“‘Don’t let ‘em kid you. Keep trying.”’ 

So I kept trying. 

Ernie had a smashing strike. The fish went away from us 
fast. With a light bass rod, Ernie had a job cut out. He 
hung on to the short butt while the fish made the rod throb 
as it took line. Under the mangroves it went, the line dis- 
appearing into the black depths. Ernie held hard, put all the 
strain possible on his light tackle. The fish finally moved out, 
but cut suddenly across the stern of the boat in a wide sweep. 
Then it broke water, throwing spray and foam, making Ernie’s 
rod vibrate like a whip. 

I stared. This was my first snook. Not my own, of course, 
but the vicarious shrill was satisfying. It took Ernie ten or 
fifteen minutes to subdue that fish, but finally the captain 
swooped it out of the water. Ernie grinned. 

The fish had a huge mouth and powerful jaws. Frequently 
when a snook strikes a lure on the surface and slams those meat 
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choppers shut, the sound can be heard at quite a distance. 

“Snook are powerful shy,”’ observed the captain. ‘When 
they decide to hit, they don’t mess around, but gettin’ them 
to hit is something else again. Guess they’re fussy.” 

“Smart,” said Slim. 

“Particular,” said Chuck. 

“Nuts,” said Ernie. 

“My gosh,” said I. ‘Guess I won't have a chance.” 

“Probably not Whooops!” yelled Slim as he leaned back 
against his rod. The fish wasted no time in idle movement. 
It came to the surface and thrashed. Slim gave line re- 
luctantly. 

We were passing very close to an island. Coon oysters, 
small and worthless, studded the roots of the mangroves 
which ringed its shore. Two raccoons sat unafraid on a 
projecting root, watching us with bright eyes. The fish 
dashed for the roots, the coons leaped away. 

The snook is a courageous and strong fighter. After he 
has made up his mind, he strikes with a ferocity that is 
stunning, and the struggle that follows is ferocious too. 
The snook leaps and twists, and thrashes the surface, sounds 
and runs and bores. But because of his tough mouth, he is 
more often landed than not, in spite of the heroic fight he 
puts up. 

The fish Slim had went all out in exhibitionism, tried 
every trick it knew, but eventually Slim brought it to the 
boat and Chuck netted it. 

“Small today,” observed Ernie. 

“Yeah,” agreed Slim. “Can't figure it out.” 

“You guys don’t have the Jensen lick,” said Chuck. 
“Wait’ll I get mine.” 

But Ernie got the next fish. It snapped the tip of his rod 
down, then spent the next five minutes in circling. ‘Jack,” 
said Ernie. That’s what we call a cavalla, or crevallé. 

(Continued on page 84) 


Slim had this fish on for a long time. Too bad—just another jack! 
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MAN, if he faces life 
strongly, is bound to 
encounter his share of 
sorrow. And if he 
should be an upland hunter 
and given to love of the ancient 
hunting breeds, there will come 
a day when he must mourn his 
dog. 

Man's truest friend, his close 
companion in adventure in the 
field, has all too short a span 
to be with his master. Wood- 
cock come season upon season 
to favored alder runs; par- 
tridges may be found in cedar 
swamp and on sunny upland 
knolls by a generation of hunt- 
ers and their sons. But the 
young man who raises and 
trains a pup will live to endure 
a day when the kennel is 
empty. A hunter, when he se- 
lects a puppy, scarce realizes 
the tragedy that lies ahead. 
He is liable to overlook the 
natural law that a dog does not live so 
long as a man. 

I know I overlooked that fact when 
I chose Mike. Now, when he is old, 
crowding fifteen full years, and I know 
he soon must leave me, it is difficult to 
express what is in my heart as I under- 
take to set down the biography of a 
great setter. 

I remember our first meeting. Mike 
was at that time but six weeks old. 
His mother, as handsome an Irish lady 
as I have ever met, lay in her wire 
inclosure while' about and over her 
romped a litter of thirteen. 











Y PROBLEM was to select from 
M this red welter the best male. I had 
a proper respect for the lineage of these 
babies, whose maternal grandmother, 
Mayfair's Irish Mitzie, had been im- 
ported direct from Ireland. But they 
looked pretty much alike to me except 
that two or three were a little larger 
than their brothers, and another two 
or three showed a chest splash of white. 
I mulled my choice while the mother 
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He wasn't the largest pup in the litter, but all of a sudden he seemed the most likely 


eyed me sleepily, and the pups went 
about their business of playing and 
feeding. 

And then, as I stooped down to in- 
spect more closely, one dark-red little 
fellow, slick as a satin pincushion and 
fine of head, broke toward me and came 
to hand. He nibbled at my fingers and 
stood erect, tiny forepaws on my arm. 
He wasn’t the largest dog in the litter, 
but suddenly he seemed the most likely. 
I put him in my overcoat pocket and 
took him home. 

That night I gave him the name of 
Modoch’s Irish Michael, an imposing 
title for so small a fellow to carry. 

He proved equal to the task; and 
early showed his strong and willful 
character by facing down my wife. He 
had pilfered half a pound of bacon, and 
Marion came upon him sitting under 
the kitchen range, a last white strip of 
this stolen meat dangling from his 
jaws. He stood his ground eyeing her 
and, when she berated him and at- 
tempted to intrude too closely, drove 
her to the living room with ferocious 


puppy growls deep in the throat. When 
asked to assert my authority and pun- 
ish the culprit, I could not find it in my 
heart to do so. We still speak of how 
comical he looked and the boldness 
that was his that day. 

He made his first tentative points on 
Michigan meadow larks; and some 
weeks later, when he was nearly full 
grown, he made a real point on pheas- 
ant. 


HAT was a pretty sight. Already the 

young dog was beginning to quarter 
a field, running across me. He went at 
full tilt this day and, catching the 
strong scent of a cock bird sitting, froze 
in full run, so that his rear end skewed 
about, the body arched sideways like 
a bow. But he held, rigid as sandstone, 
head over the bird, tail an iron rod. 

I flushed the pheasant and dropped 
him, and Mike did not flinch at this, 
the first gunshot over him. After a 
proper praising on my part, we went 
over to pick up the kill. 

If I were to speak of faults, I might 
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There comes a time 
hurt, and it is hard 


say that Mike has never retrieved con- 
sistently; but few are the kills that he 
has not marked down. In certain in- 
stances, when the shot bird fell in water 
or ran after being winged, Mike has 
made good a retrieve. 

One time, hunting with Hal Glassen 
on an apple farm south of the city 
where I live, I wounded a bird and the 
dog brought him to hand. We were 
working a pothole on the edge of rising 
ground planted to young orchard trees. 
I had gone through after putting in the 
dog, Hal remaining on the edge in the 
hope of a pass shot. As I came out of 
thick stuff and turned to locate Hal, a 
big rooster flushed from behind. I had 
not heard the dog, and realized that he 
must have had this bird nailed in brush 
too thick for me to penetrate. I heard 
him now crashing up to me and saw 
the bird directly overhead and close 
enough almost to knock down with a 
stick. 

Just as he sailed over one of the 
orchard trees, I swung raggedly and the 
shot tumbled him down with broken 
wing. He got up and ran into the grass, 
Mike a red flash on his tail. Hal and I 
ran too, and had glimpses of the chase 
through the orchard, the bird gaudy in 
the sun, just ahead of the dog, dodging 
and doubling. Presently the setter came 
to us, the big rooster held high. 


IKE was then in the prime of his 
youth, a four-year-old with ten- 
dons of rawhide, a big tough-looking 
dog who wore off his feather in the 
first days of the season. 
We were both young in those days 
and hunted hard in wild thick cover. I 


We made a bed for him, but he 
| stood—eyes filmed, nostrils 
flared, searching the banks 
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when the best of setters goes on his last 


to express what is in his master’s heart 


used to pause upon occasion to smoke 
and sun myself. Mike was not one to 
waste the day, and after ten minutes of 
this idling would nudge me with his 
nose. Then, if I failed to bestir myself, 
he would stand in front of me raising 
his forelegs in a stamping motion, all 
the while barking hoarsely. Nor would 
he stop until I had moved on. 


HEN he was seven or eight and at 
the height of his prowess as one 
of the great hunting dogs of our com- 
munity, he did a thing that pleased me 
no end. Cap and Fred Period and Andy 
Anderson and I had been after pheas- 
ants this opening morning, and now 
were driving to a farm several miles 
south of the early hunt. Cap had with 
him his pointer, Lindy; and Fred and I 
and the two dogs crammed the back seat. 
A mile down the road a fine big 
rooster flew across us and settled in an 
alfalfa field. Cap stopped at once and 
ordered out the dogs. They went down 
the road in a rush with Cap and Andy 
and Fred. Having taken my limit in the 
morning, I was satisfied to watch. And 
then I saw Mike lag behind looking over 
his shoulder at the car. Cap, holding up 
the wire, commanded him into the field. 
Lindy squirmed through at once, but 
the big setter hesitated, then turned 
and loped back. 

And when I opened the door he 
scrambled in and sat with me on the 
seat, watching the others. For once he 
did not scold me for idling away a 
chance, and by his gesture told me as 
best he could that he was my dog. 
Such little acts as these please a man 
greatly and stay long in his mind. 

It so happened that I did not 
hunt Mike on woodcock and 
partridge in those early years, 


and it was not until he was a mature 
dog, trained on pheasant, that I found 
opportunity to take him north. I could 
see that this new terrain of swamp and 
oak-grown upland, this new world of 
fern and alder, so different from the 
cultivated areas below, was strange 
and a little bewildering to the dog. I 
never belled him, but he was never lost, 
always electing to work in close. 

I remember the first point he made 
on partridge and my own poor and 
faulty handling. He struck point on an 
open hillside, holding, although un- 
certain. With him it was entirely tenta- 
tive, a new and birdy scent strong in 
his nostrils, but strange in this forested 
and swampy land that he had been 
brought to without warning. When I 
walked in close the bird, a young hen 
partridge, flew straight away; and in 
my eagerness to kill cleanly for the dog, 
that he might connect both scent and 
bird, I missed ignominiously. The setter 
held, eyeing me, then trotted on ahead. 


FTER that Hal and I worked the up- 
lands and a swampy bottom land 
through which ran a little creek. Birds 
were not plentiful, but in late after- 
noon I took one on a swinging cross 
shot, the bird falling in the creek. Mike 
at that time was off to the right, run- 
ning but not hunting. We brought him 
in and showed him the bird and let him 
mouth her, but it was no good. He 
would not hunt, and I cursed my poor 
handling of that first good chance. 
Much later, another season, I knocked 
a partridge down in thick stuff, the dog 
watching me do it. The bird, lightly hit, 
whirled and fluttered, and when I sent 
the dog to her he retrieved, bringing 
her to hand. I made much of him; and 
from that time on, knowing what I was 

















after, he showed me points on both 
partridge and woodcock. 

I took him north last fall when he 
was crowding fourteen. This trip Rob- 
bie and I have often made on the last 
week-end of the season. We used to 
head toward the Lake Michigan shore, 
come at night to Mead’s landing, visit 
with. Earl Mead, eat a big breakfast 
of ham and eggs, and at dawn take boat 
up the Muskegon to the mouth of the 
Dead Stream. And then up that snake- 
like and sluggish river for fifteen miles, 
through the marshy flats of its lower 
reaches, and on to where fingers of 
higher ground reach down to the 
stream's edge. 


HESE fingers, with their higher hard- 
oa ridges and runs of swamp, offer 
as good partridge hunting as is to be 
found in Michigan. But the river trip 
is long and cold. Often a spit of rain 
is in the air, and on this last trip I 
blanketed Mike and spread an old rain- 
coat over him. 

He had gone up the stream with us 
in other years; and once, when round- 
ing a bend with motor off, we had 
surprised a flock of blacks. One of 
these I knocked down into the marsh, 
and Mike, leaving us in a great bound, 
plunged into the river and swam ashore 
to disappear into the waist-high reeds. 
We beached the boat, and I waded into 
the marsh to where the dog, thrusting 
up his head, showed above the grass 
tops with the black in his mouth. 

But this year we were after par- 
tridges, the mallards having been driven 
south by unseasonable snows. These 
had melted, however, and the Dead 
Stream country lay lonely and wild 
under intermittent sun. As you drive 
upstream into this desolate land, with 
its vast sweeps of somber color and its 
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He'd found more partridges. We came up to him, and slowly, delicately he crept forward, head high, and froze on point again—a hunter to the last 


cold, ever-receding horizons, there is 
always with you the feeling of having 
left the beaten way. If a man likes 
nature raw and empty of other men, 
here is the spot. 

The old dog stood patiently in the 
waist of the boat, his grizzled muzzle 
into the wind. What his thoughts were 
I don’t know, but I knew that he was 
far past his prime, that this last trip 
might be too hard. 

I remembered how he had stumbled 
getting into the car, and again into the 
boat, lifting himself stiffly, yet trem- 
bling with eagerness to go, brash as a 
young dog in this respect. He would 
hunt to the end. And I told myself that 
it might be better so. That would be 
the way he would want it. 

Earlier in the season on pheasants, 
I had noted that he was nearly blind 
and that he did not hear when I called 
to him to come in. White hair showed 
in his coat grown rusty and rough, and 
despite the good meat and grain I 
pressed upon him, he lost weight steadily 
until his ribs showed basketlike under 
the thin hide. But that nose, always so 
marvelous, was this season better than 
ever. I had known him to pick up a 
covey of quail across a cornfield; he 
could still do that and more. 


E BEACHED the boat on the lip 

of a favorite ridge and moved in- 
land through a fringe of hardwood into 
an area of alder runs where under right 
conditions partridges may be found 
hidden in swampy thickets. The sky 
had cleared, and in the close stillness 
of the swamp we began to sweat. Far 
ahead a stand of cedar made a green 
wall under the copper sheen of an oak 
ridge. The alder runs before us were a 
dun-color pattern laced here and there 
with lines of red, flecks of green. And 
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everywhere was the damp scent of fern 

Robbie and I felt a sure elation. If 
the sun held in this clearing sky, by the 
time we had worked around to the pole 
bridge the haze of late Indian summer 
would lie upon the rolling plain across 
the stream, and the partridges, leaving 
the deep swamps on either side of this 
wide finger, might be out in covey, 
sunning themselves and feeding. Mean- 
while we had a pretty hunt laid out 
along a five-mile course marked by 
old logging roads. 


IKE moved ahead of us working his 
M stiffness out. At times, with the 
sun catching his coat, I had the illusion 
of watching a younger dog. There were 
flashes of the rhythmic stride, the per- 
fect balance in action that had been his 
in earlier years, when in my ignorance 
I had thought this perfection might be 
mine to watch forever. 

And then in rougher going, in pockets 
of down stuff or where stumps or loose 
branches lay camouflaged in berry 
bush, the telltale stiffness would show 
or the dog, stepping into a hidden hole, 
would stumble and fall. There had beer 
a time when he would have surged 
proudly over these obstacles, never 
faltering in his run. We worked slowly 
and I charted our course close to the 
roads where the going was easiest. 

Mike made his first point on the edg¢ 
of a stand of poplar—popple, we call it 
He held rigid, carved in metal, and 
Robbie and I came up on either side 
The popple growth, silvery in the sun 
screened a grassy basin straight ahea 
in which were runs of alder. Two birds 
got up, one flying fair and clear across 


the opening, and Robbie brought her 


down. 


The setter still held. I stepped to his 


(Continued on page 75) 
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“ONLY 100 DAYS FROM NEW YEAR’S TO THE 
BLUEBIRD,” SAID THE OLD FARMER’S AL- 
MANAC SEVENTY YEARS AGO. BUT AS YOU 
KNOW, THE WOODS CAN BE EVERY BIT AS 
INVITING IN WINTER AS IN BLUEBIRD TIME 
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8, Although some comforts have been sacrificed for portability, this two-man mountain tent will be snapped up by many who camp out in cold 
weather. It weighs I1'/2 pounds with poles and pins, has ventilators and an attached floorcloth, and is both waterproof and windproof 


9. Good-by insect bites! Neck protector and 10, Slotted metal goggles lick snow glare. 11. Graded-density, no-glare sunglasses. Lens, 
netting roll tightly on hat when not in use Vertical slits let user see a step ahead darkest at top, has clear forward vision 
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_ Squeeze lever of this waterproof, battery. 43, Long-peak field cap, left, was a sportsman's favorite before the war, is winning fresh con 
less flashlight, and it generates current verts now. Lowered eartabs of wool-pile winter hat, right, tie under chin in bitter weather 


f HR. 


14. Army rucksack, shown here in use by mountain troops, is good for forty-pound loads. A metal-tubing frame throws most weight on hips 


for SPOR, TSMENS USE) 228 





15. Removing vacuum bottle from this car bracket, 16, Parts of o sectional gaff hook (cf. photo 19) screw together to form a handy meat 
originally built for planes, takes just one hand spit—one of its numerous uses. The metal handle holds one section when packed 
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17, This waterproof exposure or immersion suit was designed to 

keep our fighting men warm and dry if forced to take to a life 
raft on the open sea, there to drift for weeks, perhaps. Sportsmen 
who have met nasty weather afield (and who hasn't?) should find 
many uses for such a suit. It may save them from getting drenched 
in a downpour, or from a bad ducking while wading or canoeing 





19, Here that combination spit and gaff hook (see photo 16) is 

being readied for use as a fish spear by screwing an arrow- 
shape point on a jointed section. Additional spit extensions, handle, 
* spit point, and an eyelet shank to convert spit into fishing rod are in 
foreground, left. Entire assembly packs away in two small boxes 
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18, This improved signaling mirror has an ingenious sighting device 
in the form of a cross, which permits the user to ‘sight the tar 

get" so accurately that the man on the receiving end, even thoug}! 

ten miles away, will be sure to see the flashes of reflected sunlight 


20, These all-rubber wading boots go close to the hips and are built 
to be worn over ordinary boots or shoes. Three snaps, and a strap 
and buckle below the knee, make them fit snugly around the calves 
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21, The compact gasoline stove at. right, 

which proved popular with service men, 
can be used widely in the field. The two 
boiling pots form a housing for the stove, 
when joined together. For details concerning 
that novel matchbox and compass, see below 





22. Above is a waterproof compass and matchbox which deserves to 

become a "must" for anglers, hunters, and campers. Graduated 
in degrees, it is so constructed that the direction in which you are 
facing is identified instantly. Merely sight along a pair of notches in 
cover, as at right, and read dial through window in side of lid. The 
container is just long enough to hold kitchen matches, has rough sur- 
face on which to strike them when lighting fire or stove (see photo 21) 
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23, For carrying heavy loads of awkward 


shape the Army found the pack board, 
shown above in use in rugged country, the 
best device of all. The new aluminum-frame 
model won't shatter if dropped and can be 
hammered into shape if bent while in use 








A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES THAT CAN BE 


this Happened to Me! 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN DYNAMITE TOLD THIS WAY 
By FRANK LIEBIG, Forest Ranger 




















WWE WERE ON OUR WAY 
TO AVALANCHE LAKE IN 
THE FLATHEAD NATIONAL | 
FOREST IN MONTANA THE 
SUPERINTENDENT AND |, - petri = 
TO SEE IF ABRIDGE COULD 2 PS MY SMOKE ! 
BE BUILT ACROSS THE — = Sy pie 
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/\ RECKON THAT SKITTERY 
DEVIL MADE A GOAT OUT OF 
ME*AIR-CONDITIONED, TOO! 
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Steady on the course and heading right for you... mew Evinrudes 
sparkling with the promise of more fun in ’46! Again, a com plete 
line of models — smart singles and twin cylinder motors — and 
three superb “fours”! All exactly as you would expect them... 
reflecting 37 years of priceless outboard know how... the finest 
Evinrudes ever! See your Evinrude dealer soon — and send fer 
free catalog of the complete Evinrude line. Write for it today. 


EVINRUDE Motors, 5133 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 
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HUNTING SEASONS for 1945-46 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S exclusive table of open seasons for all states and provinces 











































































































































































































































































ALASKA , : IOWA (Cont.) 5 , NEVADA (Cont.) | SOUTH CAROLINA | 

Polar Bear, Wolf, Coy- Quail Nov. 1-Nov. 30* Pheasant, Valley Quail |Oct. 15-Oct. 29* Deer Aug. 15-Jan ® 

ote, Wolverine, Mar-| _ Hungarian Partridge Nov. 12-Nov. 14*] Cottontail Rabbit, Moun- Squirrel, Raccoon, Opos- 

mot, Squirrel No close season [Kansas = tain Hare INov. 1-Dec. 31* sum Sept. 1-Mar i* 
Hare, Rabbit No close season* Cam N ™ —— ef Fox ISept. 13-Feb » 
dare chase season oyote, Rabbit No close season’ |NEW HAMPSHIRE ; * ee 
Caribou Aug. 20-Sept. 30 “4 - S gg “ . Wild Turkey Nov. 21-Mar * 

& Dec. 1-Dec. 15* von Squirrel — ae 30] Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox|No close_ season Rabbit, Quail, Partridge 

—_ — > 90-Sen me *heasant Nov. -Nov. 5 Rabbit, Hare Oct. 1-Feb. 14 ' i ‘ ~ INoy. 99. . e 
— oa "FT oe Nov, 14.16. 18.1 Gray Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 31 sour OAKOTA TE = a 
‘ 0. ¢ § 4 Se On 15 wie Sa, Se, Ses SVs Quail Oct 1-Oct. 30 : = 

os o aoe Renae Sent : As “ 13° and Thanksgiving] Ruffled Grouse, Raccoon|Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Pheasant Sept. 29-Jar ‘ 

= So om , Mee ze Day; Dec. 2. 5. Deer Oct. 15-Dec. 20*] Sharptail and Pannated 

& Dec. 1-Dec. 15 and 7 Pheasant Oct. 15-Nor. 15* Grouse Sept. 29-Oct ° 
Mountain Goat Sept. 1-Oct. 31*]— = easan —— - . ae se 
j Jeer Nov 1-Nov * 

Large Brown, Grizzly, KENTUCKY a D eee ; 

and Black Bear Sept. 1-June 20°] Squirrel Aug. 1-Sept. 15 & Sey Ssaesy Nov. 1-Jan. 15 _Elk (by residents only) |Nov. 1-Nov * 
Deer Sept. 1-Nov. 15* Nov. 24-Dec. 31 Quail Nov. 10-Dec. 15*] TENNESSEE 
Grouse, Ptarmigan Sept. 1-Feb. 28* Quail, _ ‘ Nov. 10-Dec. 31 Rabbit, Hare, Squirrel Wildcat. Bobcat. Wood 

At aman —s tuffec yrouse native Shenae "p x . . No close sea 
AMA . aT Pheasant Partridge, chuck 5 
Pan. Raccoon, Rabbit)Oct. 1-Feb. 20 pheasant) —_ i os Ruffed Grouse Nov. 10-Dec. 15] Squirre} Aug RS De 

Squirre! Raccvon. Opossum ec._i-Jan. Deer Dec. 17-Dec. 21 Grouse Quail, Rabbit | Nov Jan. 25. 

No. of Highway 80 Oct l-Jan. 1 [LOUISIANA eae — ted Fox Nov 

ito of Highway 80 Nov l-Jan. 31 Squirrel, Chipmunk Oct. i-jee. 15 wg Bag Bobeat a Raccoon, Gray Nov. 15-Feb 
Deer Nov. 20-Jan. 10 Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 28 ae oe , , ___ Fox : et cbivcs 
Wild Turkey Nov. 20-Jan. 1 &| Bear 1-Dec. 31 Boer “with oF without pe TEXAS 

Mar 20 Apr 1 ) wel Partrid ee rk =~ = dogs Sept. 15-Nov. 5*]| Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 

Quail _ Nov. 20-Feb. 20 Exit : — & Nov. 22-Dec. 10 Coyote, Jaguar, Ocelot|No close seas 
ARIZONA MAINE Bear, without dogs Nov. 10-Nov. 21 Squirrel May 1-July * 

Mountain Lion, Bobcat Bear Debene, om Ne et Blue Grouse Sept. 22-Sept. 25 & Oct. 1-De * 

wn Coyote Jack vier, Canada Lynx No close season Deer, Squirrel Nov. 10-Nov. 21 Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey, 

Rabbit, Bear No close season Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb 28° Turkey Nov. 10-Nov. 21* Peccary INov. 16-Dec ° 
Cottontail Rabbit No close season* a J any - Oct — if Elk (by special permit 7 10-20 Quail, Chacalaca iDec. 1-Jan * 
Deer Northern Zone Oct. 16-Nov. 15 Ruffed Grouse (partridge) | Oct. -Nov. 15 for designated areas)|Nov. 10-Nov. 21°|———— 43 

Southern Zone |Nov. 1-Nov. 30°} Raccoon Oct. 16-Feb. 15 Elk, Antelope, Pheasant, UTAH 
Bear Oct. 16-Nov. 15° & Deer Oct. 21-Nov. 30° Prairie Chicken Special sessions Bear. Mountain Lion 

April 15-May 15*| Pheasant Nov. 1-Nov. 14 may be set as Bobcat, Coyote, Rab-| — 

Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Mar. 1 [MARYLAND — warranted pat Hare No close seas . 
— Quail Nov. 16-Nov. 30 | Squirrel Sept. 15-Oct. 15&] NEW YORK Elk ee. 30 _ - 
oe Raccoon, Opossum Nov. BRO 31 — i aia i nl me Nov. _3-Nov._5¢ 

abbit No close season _ . ‘ + ’ Squirre —_— —_——_— - 

Squirrel May 15-June 15° Wild Turkey, Imported Mainland Oct. 15-Nov. 15 }[VERMONT | 

& Oct. 1-Jan. 31* Pheasant, Ruffed| P Long Island Nov 1-Dec. 31 Cottonti.] Rabbit |No close seas 

Deer Nov. 12-Nov. 17* Grouse, Quail, Rabbit}Nov. 15-Dec, 31* Cottontail Rabbit Bear jJune 1-Dec 

& Dec. 10-Dec. 15*|___Deer S - Dec. 3-Dec. 8 Mainland Oct. 15 yen 31*] Gray Squirrel 1Oct. 1-Oct 

Quail Dec. 1l-Jan. 31 | MASSACHUSETTS Long Island Nov. (1-Dec. 31 Pheasant—Wed. and Sat. | 

Wild Turkey Apr. _1-Apr. 15*] Raccoon, Opossum Oct. 10-Jan. 1°} Deer a oe SS oe Oct. 1-Oct 
CA ao Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse | Oct. 20-Nov. 20 ear et. 20-Dec. 25 are lOct. 1-Feb. 28 
CANolt. Coyote, Wildeat Quail Oct. 20-Nov. 20°} Quail ; ov. 189 een Geese ioe. 1-Re 

Raccoon, Cougar, Jack Hare, Rabbit Oct. 20-Feb. 15*] Mainland Nov. 1-Nov. 15°] Raccoon |Oct. 25-Dec. 30 

abbit. = : Gray Squirrel Oct. 20-Nov. 20 Long Island Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Deer | Nov. 10-Ne¢ 

Rabbit No close season | yecr Dec. 3-Dec. 8*] Raccoon Nov. 5-Jan. 20 J— ————_—_|—__ 

Deer |Aug. 1-Oct. 15*]_E ____| Dee._3-Dec. _ on VIRGINIA 

Bear }Oct. 15-Dee. 31°] MICHIGAN Mainland Dec 1-Feb. 28*] Squirrel | 

Brust and Cottontail} Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob Long Island Nov 1-Deec. 31 E. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Sept. 15-Sept * 

Rabbit " |Nov. 15-Dec. 31° cat, Fox, Opossum, Red) Ruffed Grouse, Partridge] | & Nov. 20- ion * 
Mountain, Valley, and Squirrel No close season Northern zone Oct. 10-Nov. 23 W. of Blue Ridge Mts./Sept. 15-Sept. 20* 

Desert Quail |Nov. 20-Dee. 15 Hare, Rabbit Oct. 1-Mar. 1* Long Island Nov. 1-Dee. 15 & Nov 15 -Jat * 
Pheasant | Ne 20-Nov. 27 Ruffed Grouse Prairie est of & » Oct. 15-Nov. 28 Fox | Ow me, ° 

COLORADO Chicken Oct 1-Nov 5° teen — ; Opossum, Raccoon lo : l ; ~ ¢ 

Mountain Lion, Coyote Fox and Gray Squirrel, a al al Oct. 15-Oct. 20 Elk Botetourt, Bland 

Wolf. Bobcat. Lynz |No close season Ringneck Pheasant Oct. 15-Nov. _ 5° Nov. 1-Dec. 31 and Giles Countiesonly|Noy. 8, 9 * 
s Chicken = Sept. 1* : Woodchuck Oct. 15-Jan. 31 Quail, Rabbit , 

Sage 1 Sept. 1° amen Nov. 1-Dec. 15* E. of Blue 2 

Po il Rabbit Oct Feb. 1 Ra t 1-D i i f Blue Ridge Mts.| Noy 0-Jan 

Deer, Elk, B Oct. 6-Oet 91*}| Deer, Bear Nov. 15-Nov. 30* Wildcat No close season W. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Nov. 15-Jan. 1 

Fox \ rc, Ri tail) ; in ~ [MINNESOTA coon Deer, Bear, Squirrel Oct 1-Jan 1*| Grouse, Turkey, Pheasant] : , 

TR. WEVOSING, SENSES . Raccoon, Opossum Oct. 15-Feb. 15* E Blue Ridg : ° 

‘ | Nov 1-Mar 1 Bear No close season R oa BD , Oct. 15-Jan i" ae of Blue Ridge Mts.|/Nov. 20-Jan bs 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Nov. 30 Cottontail Rabbit, Snow-| Wild — satis W. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Nov. 15-Jan. 1* 
en ‘ ne = : ild Turkey, Quail,| _. Deer 
Pheasant, Quail Nov. 18-Dec. 16 shoe Hare Sept. 16-Mar. 1 Rabbit Nov. 22-Jan. 31* Kk. of Blue Ridge M N J * 

= . . " , ‘ “ 22-Jan. ¢ , dg ts 20-Jan 
CONNECTICUT a — — Fox Squirrel Oct 15 _ : Ruffed Grouse | Nov. 22-Jan. 1* W. of Blue Ridge Mts Nos 15. Nos . 

Quail Oct. 20-Nov. 10* baccoon et. 20-Der = -~>)") " Bear . . 

Kuffed Grouse, Pheasant, ; . heasant Partridee Oct. 20-Nov. 11° mg Sd ~~? ; KE. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Nov. 20-Jat ° § 

tay, Sauirret Oct. 20-Nov. 2¢ | Hungarian artridge [Oct. 20-Oct. 28°] § —— inet, ae ae W. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Nov. 15-Jar 

accoor Oct. 20-Deec. 3 ta Oct. 27-} ° rrouse coeee ae . ssel —— eon ictatnee nn — 

Rabbit. Wild Hare Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Deer : Nov. 17-Nov. 25* preoeant ond +4 — --™ WASHINGTON | 

on — . er Nov. 26-Nov. 3 
DELAWARE MISSISSIPPI ————————E———————— Deer 1Oct. 7-Oct. 28° 

Saquirre Sept. 15-Nov. 1 Squirrel Oct. 1-Dec. 31 [OHIO ; : Bear 

Raccu Opossum Nov. 1-Jat I Deer Nov. 20-Dec 1* Squirrel | Sept. 15-Sept. 30* Western Washington No close seas 

Quail. Rabbit INov. 15-Dec ’ & Dec. 20-Jan. 1* Raccoon, Opossum |Nov. 16-Jan. 19 Eastern Washington Oct 7-Oct ge 

ene Quail Nov. 22 & Ringneck Pheasant,| Biue, Ruffed, and Frank- 
rene ; — 7 Dec. 10-Feb. 20 Hungarian Partridge - 1D : = lit come Oct. 7-Oct 

arash en Sep i-Nov. 2 Opossum, accoon De l-Jan. 31 Grouse | NOV 6-Dec *heasant, Partridge, Quail| Oct. 14-N« . 

Deer, Wild Turkey |Nov. 20-Jan. 1* Wild Turkey * Apr. 20 Rabbit Nov. 16-Jan. 12 Cottontail and Snowshoe . ; 
Apr 1-Ar 2 

Quail, Squirrel Nov. 20-Feb. 15°] Rabbit Open during any Deer (Adams, Pike, and : Rabbit Oct. 14-Feb. 28* 
GEORGIA Ss _ other open season Scioto Counties only De 3- De 8 Elk Ne 4-Nov. 13* 

Rabbit, Fox No close season [MISSOURI te re OKLAHOMA nan - 

Marsh Hen Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Rabbit, Woodchuck Jan. 1-Oct. 31 & Wolf. Bobcat. Coyote No close season | WEST VIRGINIA 

Deer, Squirrel Oct. 15-Jan. 15* Nov. 10-Dec 31 Squirrel. axe Pons May 15-Dec. 31 Woodchuck jJuly 2-D 7 

Wild Turkey [Nov 1-Feb, 28°] Squirrel May 30-Oct. 10 &| Quail—Tues., Thurs., and aes Black or Fox : ‘ 
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(Crracious living afloat: Wheeler interpretation .. 


Close scrutiny of the interiors of the Wheeler 40’ Sunlounge” reveals how complete 
has-been the break with outworn tradition, in the planning for comfort and gracious 
living aboard thiadistinguished Wheeler standard cruiser, This haldly original think- 
ing, moreover, goes far deeper than meets the eye. Froin its very keel upward, the 
Wheeler 40 Sunlounge is a wholly new expression of modern naval architecture and 
yacht-biilding method, exemplifies a wholly new stream-sheered hull constructien. 
\ marked increase in the economy of power, and an advanced standard of safety at 
sea, are direct consequences, 


The Wheeler 40’ Sunlounge®* is a trade mark, and all rights are reserved. Design patent for 
the design and features of this cruiser has been applied for and all rights are reserved. 
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Headspace is a Headache 
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In one way or another, the shape of the cartridge controls headspace—the distance between the 
head of the case and the face of bolt or breechblock. Critical points are: (A) the shoulder, in 
rimless cases such as the .30/06; (B and C) the rim, in semi-rimmed cases like the .220 Swift, 
or in rimmed cases like the .30/30; (D) the belt, in belted cases like the .275 Holland & Holland 
Magnum; (E) the mouth, as in the .45 Colt Auto; and (F) the point where the neck meets the 
shoulder, in experimental cartridges like the various PMVF's and O'Neil's .285 O.K.H., which are 
for special rifle chambers with very sharp shoulders. Upon being "fire formed” or "blown out,” 
they acquire a shoulder to match—though they once were standard rimless affairs like the .30/06 


OME years ago a friend of mine who 
had an old but sound Springfield 
sporter decided that he would trade 
it in on a Model 70 Winchester in 

.30/06. At that time the Model 70 with a 
receiver sight was selling for about $70, 
and he expected to be allowed about $30 
in trade on his Springfield. 

The deal did not come off. That night 
he came to my house, pale, trembling, 
cold sweat beading his brow. “Did you 
know,” he demanded, “that my Spring- 
field isn’t safe to shoot?” 

“Why isn’t it?” 

“It’s got headspace,” he told me, “and 
the clerk said it wasn’t worth more than 
$10 because the store would have to get 
it repaired.” 

“Did he measure the headspace with 
gauges?” I demahded. 

“No, he just looked at it... but he said 
I'd been taking my life in my hands by 
shooting it.” 

The upshot of it all was that I checked 
the headspace in his rifle—and then as- 
sured him that the old cannon was still 
safe to shoot. 

“Headspace” is a word which is more 
or less familiar to most gun owners, but 
few of them know just what is meant 
by the term. It simply means the dis- 
tance between the head of the cartridge 
and the bolt face or the face of the 
breechblock. AVhen a cartridge is fired, 
the brass of the case tends to expand 


until it comes in contact with the cham- 
ber walls at the sides or with the bolt 
face at the end. If the brass has the 
normal spring, it will then contract a 
little to make extraction easier. 

Now if this distance (headspace) is too 
great, and particularly if the brass in 
the case is brittle 
from age, from be- 
ing excessively 
worked by resizing, 
or from having 
been fired previous- 
ly with a primer 
containing mercury, 
the excessive ex- 
pansion necessary 
in a rifle with too 
much headspace 
will cause the head 
to separate partial- 
ly or completely. 

A complete sepa- 
ration close to the 
head means a lot of 
trouble—the shoot- 
er’s face and eyes 
full of powder, bits 
of brass, and oil, 
often the action 
wrecked, and the 
stock splintered. In 
the modern bolt-ac- 
gauge for use with tion rifle, the brass 
rimless cartridges Of the case is all 
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This is a headspace 


that stands between the shooter’s fac« 
and superheated powder gas at a pres 
sure of around 50,000 pounds a square 
inch, because the action in itself is by 
no means gas-tight. 

This condition of excessive headspace 
can arise either through the cartridge or 
through the chambering of the rifle 
Obviously there has to be some leeway 
to take care of manufacturing toler 
ances, because all cartridges cannot bs 
made exactly the same length. A cham 
ber that would be almost certainly safe 
with maximum-length cartridges and 
springy brass would be dangerous with 
minimum-length cartridges and brittle 
brass. It is also possible for a rifle wit! 
perfectly normal headspace to give ex 
cessive and dangerous headspace with a 
cartridge case that has been sized tox 
short in a badly adjusted full-length die 

To illustrate this, let me tell a coupl 
of tales, both of which I have mentioned 
previously in this department. About 10 
years ago I had a fine 7 mm. rifle on a 
Mauser action. The headspace (leeway 
between the bolt face and the head of a 
normal cartridge) was only .003 in. BUT 
in my innocence I bought, to practic¢ 
with, a lot of 7 mm. ammunition made 
for the Mexican army. The stuff was 
about 20 years old at the time. 

Anyway, I let off a shot one day and 
there was a tremendous explosion right 
in my face. My glasses were covered 
with oil and muck, my ears rang, and I 
had bits of brass embedded in my fore- 
head. For an instant I thought (1) that 
the little woman was a widow, and (2) 
that I was blind. I jerked off my glasses, 
saw no gals with wings sitting on clouds 
and playing harps, and hence deduced 
that I was still alive and not blind. 
then opened the bolt of the rifle am 
found that the case had parted jus 
forward of the extraction groove. Abow 
as much gas had come backward as has 





Results of excessive headspace. The .30/0¢ 
case at left parted toward the head. Neithe 
rifle nor shooter was harmed, but the rest o 
the case remained stuck in the chamber. Th 
.22 rimfire case at right was fired in a rifl 
with far too much headspace, and the shoote 
got a very bad powder burn in his right eye 
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gone forward through the bore. If I had 
not been wearing glasses I would now be 
using a Seeing Eye dog. 

I might add that the rifle was not 
harmed in the slightest. That is one of 
the reasons why I have been a booster 
ever since for the Mauser action and the 
efficient way it handles escaping gas. 
Twice I have seen the same thing hap- 
pen to Springfields and both times the 
extractor was blown off, the floor plate 
bent double, and the stock shattered by 
the wild, terrible power of the uncon- 
fined gases. 

What had happened in this case was 
that in a perfectly normal chamber a 
dangerous condition had been created 
by a minimum cartridge of old brittle 
brass. Needless to say, I learned my 
lesson. I never again fired that rifle 
with an old case and I never again had 
the slightest trouble. 

All this applies to the characters who 
lay out good money for 1918 war am- 
munition, now 27 years old, and then 
blithely shoot it in rifles headspaced by 
the corner blacksmith and in old Model 


95 Winchesters, which acquire a good. 


deal of setback in their old age. I 
wouldn't shoot that stuff in either of 
my two .30/06 rifles on a bet. 

Another time I lay down on my tummy 
and took a pop at a Rocky Mountain 
goat. Old Oreamnos americanus spun 
around, sagged, recovered, and, in his 
goatlike way, began to walk off. I opened 
the bolt and only the head and about 
% in. of the body of the case came out. 





Barrel for the .30/06, with cartridge inserted. 
Note that part of the case is unsupported. If 
headspace is excessive, there will be trouble! 


The wounded goat got away, because the 
case was stuck in the rifle. 

What had happened there? The rifle 
was a .270 Winchester, Model 70. The 
headspace is normal but on the long 
side, since the bolt will almost but not 
quite close on the 1.946-in., or maximum- 
headspace, gauge. I was using a case 
that had been full-length resized back 
to a length of 1.940 in. a couple of times 
and shot without full-length resizing 
several other times. This combination 
of headspace on the long side plus a case 
brittle from excessive working put my 
rifle out of commission. It just couldn’t 
take that .006-in. expansion and hold 
together. 

So far we have discussed only the re- 
sults of headspace that is on the long 
side or downright excessive. Suppose 
there is too little leeway, that there is 
minimum or “zero” headspace? In that 
case the bolt will be hard to close on 
many normal cartridges and impossible 
to close on some; and because of the 
little leeway for expansion, gas pres- 
sures that develop upon firing will of 





Compare the unfired .30 Remington rimless case 
with the one on the right, which was fired in a 
rifle with too much headspace. If the head sep- 
aration had been complete instead of partial, 
the rifle probably would have been ruined 


course be somewhat higher than normal. 

Certain custom barrel makers have 
sold riflemen on this minimum-chamber, 
minimum-headspace business. They say 
accuracy is better and velocity is higher. 
Velocity is indeed higher because pres- 
sures are also higher, but accuracy isn’t 
one bit better than in a perfectly normal 
chamber. Those “target” chambers, as 
some barrel makers call them, are an 
unmitigated headache. 

Some years ago I had my old .30/06 
sporter rebarreled. A friend grabbed it, 
put a Western cartridge in it, got it 
stuck so hard it took three days of hard 
work and no end of profanity to get it 
out. We found that we could get any 
Frankford arsenal cartridge in it, and 
that we could also use Remington cases. 
We could use about one Winchester case 
in three, and no Western cases whatso- 
ever. We also found that normal hand- 
loads popped primers in it. More fun! 

I took the rifle back, let out a squawk, 
and my pal the gunsmith used his “com- 
mercial” finishing reamer to lengthen 
the chamber a bit. Since then I can use 
any arsenal or factory cartridge, BUT 
even now the bolt will not quite close on 
a minimum gauge, and I have yet to see 
a .30/06 chamber which would not ac- 
cept a case fired in the chamber on my 
old Springfield. 

In the rack is my wife’s lightweight 
.257 by the same maker. It has the same 
sort of minimum chamber. When I get 
a new box of cartridge, I carefully try 
them all in the rifle. About half of them 
will fit. I set them aside. The other 
half will not, so I use them in my own 
.257 rifle, which has a normal chamber. 
Once, unknown to me, my boy put a box 
of factory .257 cartridges in his pocket 
before we set out for a deer hunt, in- 
stead of taking the reloads I had put 
aside for that featherweight .257 with 
the tight chamber which he was going to 
use. 

Shortly after we set out, I heard a 
bleat from him and found him with a 
new cartridge stuck in the chamber so 
he could not close the bolt. He had fed 
it in when he saw a coyote. I gave the 
lad a lecture on headspace, and we went 
back to camp for the right ammunition. 

The net result of too much headspace 
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is a dangerous condition which may re 
sult in a blown up rifle and an injured 
shooter. The result of too little head- 
space is no end of annoyance through 
stuck cases, and seating and extractior 
difficulty. 

Just how, then, is headspace de 
termined? Obviously something has t« 
stop the progress of the case into the 
chamber and thus control the distance 
between the head of the case and the 
bolt face. Headspace in a rimmed car- 
tridge is determined by the thicknes: 
of the rim, which stops the progress of 
the case. The rim was the first method 
of headspace control to be worked out 
It is simple, easy, and positive. How 
ever, rimmed cases do not function wel 
in staggered Mauser-type magazines. Ir 
these it is necessary to use the rimles 
case or some modification of it. 

The older cartridges for lever-actior 
and falling-block, single-shot rifles ars 
rimmed—among them the .45/70, .38/55 
44/40, .30/30, and .30/40, along with nev 
cartridges like the .22 Hornet, the .218 
Bee, and the .219 Zipper. Most of the 
cartridges developed for the Mauser-typ¢ 
magazines are rimless—the 7 and 8 mm 
Mauser cartridge, the .30/06, .257, .270, and 
also the .250/3000 and .300 Savage for the 
Model 99 Savage rifle. With cartridge 
of this sort, headspace is determined by 
the shoulder of the case. It is this 
shoulder which stops the progress of the 
case into the chamber and determines 
the distance before firing of the head of 
the case to the face of the bolt. This 
method of controlling headspace is not 
so satisfactory as the rim. It is easy to 
change the position and slope of the 
shoulder and hence introduce complica 
tions. 

Two schemes have been evolved ti 
preserve the easy functioning of the 
rimless case through an action and yet 
have the positive headspace control of 
the rim. One is the semi-rimmed case. 
It appears upon superficial examination 
to have no rim, yet actually the rim has 
enough flange beyond the body to stop 
the progress of the case into the cham- 
ber. A famous example of this type of 
case is the .220 Swift. The old .280 Ross 
case was also of this type, as is, for ex- 
ample, the .38 Colt Auto cartridge. 

Another scheme for the control of 
headspace is used in the .45 Colt Auto 








How the base of a Redfield Jr. ‘scope mount 
(upper photo) was altered, as shown immedi 
ately above, to mount a Noske 2'/2X forward of 
the safety. The final assembly is seen below 
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SOME HEADSPACE FACTS 


1. Because of the necessity of correct headspace adjustment, rifle bar- 


rels even in the same 


CHANGEABLE. 


to 


models 


and calibers are NOT INTER- 


. Receivers and bolts of rifles should bear the same serial number. If 


bolts have been switched, the chances are that the headspace is no 
longer within permissible limits. 

3. When a new barrel is correctly fitted to an action consisting of bolt 
and receiver from different rifles, the headspace adjustment is taken 
care of in the fitting of the barrel. 


4. Handloaders should 
CASES TOO SHORT. 
headspace EVEN IN 


TRIDGE AND CHAMBER. 


exercise great 
If they do they create a condition of excessive 
A RIFLE 
HEADSPACE IS THE RESULT OF A 


care NOT TO RESIZE THEIR 


WITH A NORMAL CHAMBER. 


COMBINATION OF CAR- 








cartridge, where the progress of the case 

to the chamber is stopped by the 
outh of the cause coming in contact 
vith a shoulder in the chamber. 

Of late some experimenters have been 
echambering standard rifles for rimless 
cartridges like the .30/06, .270, and .257 to 
sharper shoulder, greater Ca- 


4 


give a 
pacity, and, presumably, more efficient 
combusion of powder by simply chang- 
ing the angle of the shoulder. When the 
standard case is inserted in this new 
chamber, its progress is stopped at the 
point where the neck joins the shoulder, 
NOT by the contact of the shoulder of 
the case with the shoulder of the cham- 
ber. Presumably this system is 0.K. 
Then when the cartridge is fired, the 
case is “fire formed” or “blown out” by 
the pressure of the gases to fit the new 
chamber. This system of re-forming 
rimless cases has been used by P. O. 
Ackley, Roy Weatherby, E. Baden 
Powell, and Charles O'Neil. 

The best method of headspace control 
for a powerful rifle cartridge, however, 
appears to be that developed in England 
by the London firm of gunsmiths, Hol- 
land & Holland, and used in this coun- 
try with the .257, .300, and .357 H. & H. 
Magnum cases. In this case, the small 
belt just forward of the extraction 
groove controls headspace, a method as 
positive as that of the rim, yet the cases 
work perfectly through the Mauser-type 
action. These H. & H. cases are the 
strongest now made, and this fact, 
coupled with the ease of headspace con- 
trol, and the ability of the cases to 
function nicely in strong Mauser-type 
actions like the Remington Model 720 
and the Winchester Model 70, has made 
them favorites for wildcat experimenta- 
tion. It would not take any great genius 
to predict that in the future long-range 


Magnum-type cartridges driving fairly 
heavy bullets at high velocity will be 


brought out by the big rifle manufac- 
turers and loading companies and that 
they probably will use the “belt” as a 
means of headspace control. 

As we have seen, too little headspace, 
or a chamber so short that it will not 
take care of ordinary manufacturing 
tolerances, means that cartridges are 
hard to seat and that the bolt or lever 
will not close on some of them at all. 
We have also seen that extraction dif- 
iculties are often encountered and that 


pressures with these short and tight 
chambers run higher than normal. 
If the brass case is good, excessive 


headspace is detected by partial or com- 
plete head separations of the case. In 
other words, the case tends to pull itself 
in two. If the separation is partial, there 
will be no more trouble than .some escap- 
ing gas. If it is complete, the gas may 
rush to the rear and the rifle may be 
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wrecked. The tendency, of course, is for 
the brass of the case to expand tight 
against and to cling to the chamber 
walls, except at the head where it ex 
pands back against the bolt face. If the 
chamber is oily, however, the whole case 
may slide back until it comes up against 
the bolt face, and in that case the rifle 
could have a good deal of excess head- 
space without being detected 

Another symptom, particularly in a 
rifle of moderate pressures, is a pro- 
truding primer. The pressures are not 
high enough to cause a head separation, 
so the primer moves merely back until 
it comes up against the bolt face and is 
stopped. When a .22 rifle has excessive 
headspace, one can detect a bulge just 
forward of the rim where the case has 
not been supported by the chamber 
Often that bulge blows out, and the 
shooter gets stung in the face with 
grains of burning powder and with 
brass. Some have lost eyes through this 
mishap—a reason why I think it wise for 
any shooter to wear shooting glasses of 
some sort every time he pulls the trigger 

In the years I have held down the 
chair of gunology for OvutTpoor Lirs, lit- 
erally hundreds of cases showing evi- 
dence of excessive headspace have been 
sent me for examination. Some of the 
.22 cases sent in show headspace so ex- 
cessive—-1/16 in. or so—that it could 
actually be measured with a foot rule! 

Headspace is best measured by sets of 
steel plugs, called headspace gauges, 
which are inserted in the rifle chamber. 
For rimmed and semi-rimmed cartridges 
they are made for minimum and maxi- 
mum rim thicknesses. For belted car 
tridges they are made the minimum and 
maximum distance permissible from the 
forward edge of the belt to the bolt face. 
For a rimless case, which, as we have 
seen, is stopped by the shoulder of the 
case coming up against the shoulder of 
the chamber, the gauges measure cham- 
ber length. Manufacturers have sets of 
these gauges for each caliber. 

Let us take the .30/06. The minimum 
gauge is the 1.940-in. gauge. It is the 
practice of the Springfield Armory, in 
the manufacture of the 1903 Springfield 
rifle, to ream out the chamber until the 
bolt to be used with the completed rifle 
will just close down on the 1.940-in 
gauge. The rifle is then proof-fired and 
should accept the 1.943 gauge, but NOT 
the maximum, or 1.946. I presume this 
is also the practice of commercial manu 
facturers of .30/06 and .270 rifles. Since 
the .270 case is simply the .30/06 case 
necked down with the same slope of 
shoulder, .30/06 gauges can be used to 
check up on headspace in that caliber 

There is in addition another standard 
gauge, the 1.950. If a bolt will close down 
on this, there is obviously too much 
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headspace and the rifle is therefore de- 
clared definitely unserviceable for Army 
use. 

It is, of course, possible to get a notion 
as to headspace without standard gauges 
by putting brass shims of known thick- 
ness on the head of what appears to be a 
maximum case, and then seeing how 
much additional thickness the bolt will 
close down on. I have never been en- 
thusiastic about this method, as too 
many variables are involved. It cannot 
be used at all on a Model 1917 service 
rifle, on a Remington Model 30 or 720, 
because the camming power of those 
actions is so great that the brass case 
will be compressed; and a rifle with 
normal headspace that will not close 
down on the 1.946 or maximum gauge, 
which is of non-compressible steel, will 
accept shims almost indefinitely and ap- 
pear to have headspace greatly in excess 
of normal 

L. E. Wilson, a tool maker of Cash- 
mere, Wash., turns out fine .30/06 gauges 
in standard and intermediate lengths. 
Every sporting-goods store should have 
a set to check the secondhand rifles it 
sells. Every gunsmith should, too, and 
every rifle club. Even the serious and 
scholarly gun nut will find them very 
useful—and often very revealing. 

As I have said before in these columns, 
bolts are absolutely NOT interchange- 
able. A rifle that has perfectly normal 
headspace with one bolt will have so 
little leeway with another that it will not 


close down on the minimum gauge—or 
likewise a change of bolts may result in 
greatly excessive headspace. 

Just the other day I had a letter from 
a chap who switched bolts in a couple of 
Springfields because the bolt he put in 
“worked nicer.” Then he dashed out to 
the range, put an old 1918 service car- 
tridge in the chamber—and blew that 
rifle up. The excess headspace intro- 
duced by switching bolts, combined with 
his use of old and brittle brass cases, 
could very well have resulted in the 
loss of his eyesight as well as the ruin 
of his rifle. He told me he had learned 
his lesson. That, however, is a rather 
expensive way to learn it! 

If the headspace of the rifle is ex- 
cessive, the method of correcting it is 
to cut a thread off the barrel at the 
breech, rethread to make the chamber 
shorter, and then run in the chamber- 
ing reamer until the bolt or breechblock 
will just close on the minimum gauge. 
The correction can also be made by 
substituting a slightly longer bolt if 
several bolts of the same make and 
model are at hand. 

This headspace business is also the 
reason why anyone with a vise and a 
pipe wrench cannot send off and get a 
new barrel, then simply screw the old 
one out and put the new one in. In 
order to be prepared to do that job, he 
should have a set of headspace gauges 
and also a set of chambering reamers— 
instruments which few individuals and 


SHOOTERS’ PROBLEMS 


also darned few hole-in-the-wall gun 
smiths possess. 

Anyway, there is a words-of-one-syll: 
ble account of just what headspace i 
how it is measured, what it is for, and 
what can be done about it. Ordinarily 
I doubt if an essay like this has much 
place in a family journal like OuTDOo: 
Lire. Yet at this time hundreds of barr: 
blanks are being fitted to various actions 
by gunsmiths good and bad. All sort 
and conditions of individuals are evs 
contemplating taking on this skill 
and exacting job themselves, and in the 
last two or three years I have receives 
many dozens of inquiries about this very 
thing. So here it is—a bit of knowledge 
on a definitely technical subject. 


AN ALTERED 
REDFIELD JR. MOUNT 


® Howard Husbands, San Rafael, Calif, 
liked the Redfield Jr. ’scope mount, but 
wanted to mount a 2%X Noske ’scope 
forward of the safety on his Mauser 
sporter. The accompanying pictures 
show how he altered the base of the 
mount to accomplish his purpose. If the 
rifle stock is a bit short or if the man 
behind it is a “stock crawler,” this is a 
good idea, especially for 'scopes like the 
Noske, Weaver 330, and Lyman Alaskan, 
for they all give good fields of view even 
when the eye is relatively far from the 
eyepiece.—Jack O’Connor. 
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No. 7% Shot for Duck Hunting 


Question: Some time ago you stated that you 
preferred No. 7% shot to either 4's or 5’s for 
duck hunting. Most of the 7%%4’s available now 
are trap loads. Do you mean that you prefer 
trap loads of 7%'s to regular loads of 4’s and 
5's? Trap loads lack killing power, in my 
opinion—M. W., Calif. 


Answer: As a matter of fact, No. 7% trap 
loads are fine for most duck hunting. They will 
kill just as well at most duck ranges—up to 
something more than 40 yd.—as 4’s and 5’s. 
They pattern beautifully and I use them almost 
exclusively in my 16 gauge for all hunting. 
With the smaller shot you are more likely to 
hit the ducks in a vital spot such as the heart or 
brain, since more shot will connect than if you 
use 4’s or 5’s. 

I think No. 6 shot the best compromise for 
ordinary duck shooting. To be sure, with a 
heavy charge of No. 4’s in a Magnum 12 or 10 
one can do very nicely; but for decoy work I 
prefer 7'4's to 4's. Don’t underrate the killing 
power of those trap loads.—J. O’C. 


.38/40 Too Light for Deer 


Question: I was recently given an old Colt 
38 W.C.F. slide-action rifle, patent 1883 
Since I own no other rifle I used this old- 
timer for deer hunting and shot my first deer 
with it. For some reason, I like this old 
weapon and would like to know more about it. 
Do you think it is a good deer gun? It is 
old, but in good condition. What are its good 
and bad points?—A. D., Maine. 


Answer: I have never seen one of those 
old Colt Lightning .38/40 rifles—and that is 
apparently what you have—so there isn’t much 
I can tell you about its good and bad points. 
However, I think you owe it to the deer to get 
a more powerful rifle. Your rifle is safe only 
with the .38/40 low-speed cartridge which uses 
a 180-gr. bullet at a velocity of 1,310 foot sec- 
onds and a muzzle energy of 689 foot pounds. 
You can kill a deer with it, but you will also 





Our gun editor will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your 
firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 
Address your questions to him in 
care of this magazine, inclosing 
sufficient postage for his reply, 
which will be sent to you by mail. 











wound about as many as you kill. 

Don’t ever use any ammunition marked 
“high velocity” or “high speed.” That stuff 
would blow your old rifle apart.—J. O’C. 


.22 Rimfire Into .22 Hornet 


Question: I have a .22 Savage sporter and, 
since I work in a machine shop, I’ve been 
wondering if I could rebore the chamber of 
this rifle so that it will take .22 Hi-Power or 
.22 Hornet cartridges. This would mean a few 
changes in the bolt and ejector mechanisms as 
well as in the magazine. Would the rifle stand 
these pressures?—R. S., Conn. 


Answer: It is absolutely impossible for you 
to convert an ordinary .22 rimfire rifle to either 
of the calibers you mention. The action is not 
designed for the pressure, nor is it long enough 
for either cartridge. In the case of the .22 
Hi-Power, the bore and groove diameter would 
be too small for the bullet. Furthermore, cham- 
bering and converting rifles is no sort of work 
for anyone but a specialist.—jJ. O’C. 


Ithaca Model 37 Shotguns 


Question: I’m planning to buy a new repeat- 
ing 12 gauge shotgun and am interested in the 
Ithaca trap-grade 37-T, modified choke. But I 
wonder if it will be O.K. for me. The drop at 
heel is only 1% in., whereas the models 37 and 
37-R have a drop of 2% in., and the skeet gun, 
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37-S, has a drop of 2% in., according to cata- 
logue specifications. Since I’d use the gun as a 
field gun on doves, quail, and pheasants, perhaps 
the 37-T is not the right one. 

I want a good-looking gun as well as a good 
gun. What is your opinion?—H. G. C., Calif. 


Answer: The 37-T is stocked for trapshoot 
ing only where the birds are always rising at a 
uniform rate. Such a gun would shoot much 
too high in field work. I think a drop at the 
heel of 2% in. is best for most men. The Ithaca 
skeet stock is more nearly right Just as a hint 
why don’t you get an Ithaca 37-S with a Cutts 
Compensator, Weaver Choke, or Poly-Choke in- 
stalled? Then you will have a fine all-round 
gun for any purpose. There are no flies on that 
Ithaca skeet gun when it comes to looks.—J. O'C. 


Cutting Down a Savage .300 


Question: I have a Model 99 Savage .300 
with a 24-in. barrel. If this barrel were cut 
down to 20 in., what would be the effect on 
velocity, energy, and muzzle blast?—W.S. F., 
Canada. 


Answer: Leave that gun alone. In any event 
don’t cut it down below 22 in. A 20-in. barrel 
will give you bad muzzle blast and you must 
subtract 25 foot seconds in velocity for every 
inch of barrel you cut off.—J. O’C. 


Skeet Bores for Upland Shooting 


Question: Four year's ago I purchased a new 
26-in. barrel for my Browning 16 gauge aut 
matic, which I use strictly as a bird gun. |! 
was undecided as to whether I should get i 
proved-cylinder or cylinder boring, so I wou 
up by getting skeet boring. 

For a time I shot nicely with this gun, but 
last season I averaged only nine birds to a box 
of shells. Most of my hunting companions tell 
me that the barrel of my gun is bored too close 
for the type of quail hunting we do down here 
in the Mississippi delta. Most of our birds are 
shot at between 15 and 20 yd. I have patterned 
this barrel and it seems to shoot about as close 
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How your Christmas customs started 





» 
; . 2 ae 
You tack up mistletoe, symbol of friend- ? You bring in the Yule log, carefully You decorate a tree, a fir, hemlock 
tC ship. bec ause warriors of old embraced chosen to burn all night. for fire is the or pine, and spread gifts under it 
, in truce when they met under these berried ancient focal point of festivity. This is also because this custom was brought from 
Sprigs. Christmas customs are ageless, but the season of light. so candles. too. spread I ngland in the 1870's, when Corby’s was 
not until the 1850’s (when the name their glow, just as in the 1860’s, when becoming a great Canadian tradition. 
2 Corby’s came to Canada) did some States the name Corby’s was first on its way to Wreaths with bright ribbons are hallowed 
‘ declare Christmas a holiday. Canadian fame. signs that the season of goodwill is here. 


















A You send messages of good cheer—a 
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custom started in 1845 when Christmas 





cards first appeared as hand-written verses 





or homemade prints. And folks everywhere 





serve Corby’s, the whiskey with the grand 





old Canadian name, as their symbol of 








holiday hospitality. Corby’s is a light, 











sociable blended whiskey that goes so well 









in bowl or glass it just can’t help saying 












for you, “Happy holiday to all!” 





’ 
CORBYS 
A Grand Old Ca 1 Name 


PRODUCED IN U.S. A. under the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 


86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill, 
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TYPICAL OF PEACETIME 
application of “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” power is this 
15-vole hearing-aid bat- 
tery. Small, light, power- 
ful, it gives many hours 
of service at sensationally 
low cost per hour! It is 


now available. 












FIVE-TUBE RADIO trans- 
mitter and receiver — 
powered by the special 
“Eveready” ‘“Mini-Max” 
battery—broadcasts a con- 
tinuous radio wave from 
the flying shell. Reflected 
by the target, the return- 
ing wave explodes the 
shell automatically and at 
the correct instant. 


“RADIO BRAIN 


Army, Navy lift censorship 
on mystery weapon that licked 
V-Bomb, Kamikaze attacks 


DEATH IN THE AIR. Many a Jap pilot, spinning 
down in flames from high over an American 
warship, quite literally never knew what hit him. 
Neither did enemy intelligence, bewildered by 
the “impossible” accuracy of Allied gunnery. 


OT EVEN the Atomic Bomb was more 

“hush-hush” than the “Variable Time 
Radio Proximity Fuse”—a fuse that decides 
for itself when to explode; requires no ad- 
vance setting. 

For 214 years, on land and sea, it made pos- 
sible unprecedented accuracy of fire: against 
V-bombs, Kamikaze planes, and enemy troops. 

Transmitter, receiver,and detonating mech- 
anism all draw power from a tiny “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” battery: a “powerhouse” rugged 
enough to withstand the shock of the gun’s 
discharge: a force 2U,V0U times that of gravity! 


“CIGARETTE CASE” RADIOS 


Max” Battery is typical of de 
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’ 
small enough to wear, are on 
the way! This 22!4-volt “Mini- 
velopments that make such 
sets possible. It’s less than the 
size of a box of safety matches, 
yet it’s built to last and |-a-s-t! 
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as a 28-in. modified-choke barrel at 30 yd. and 
gives a more even pattern. 

How is this barrel supposed to shoot as com- 
pared with the cylinder and improved-cylinder 
boring and is it suited to our type’ of quail 
shooting?—D. C. B., Miss. 


Answer: It happens that I’ve never patterned 
a Browning skeet barrel, but most skeet borings 


would be ideal for Mississippi quail. The more 
open type of skeet boring gives almost true 
cylinder patterns or about 35 percent. The type 


skeet boring which is closer and called 
skeet in’ or “skeet 2” is usually about a 
quarter choke or between 45 and 50 percent. 
Evidently you have the closer type, which might 
ndeed give modified-choke patterns with certain 
types of shells. 

Depending on the load used, the true cylinder 
will usually pattern around 30 or 35 percent. 
Improved cylinders are by no means standard- 
ized, but most of them will pattern between 
35 and 40 percent. I have seen some which, 
with trap loads, would pattern right along with 
the so-called modified.—jJ. O’C. 


Load for an 1893 Mauser 


Question: I should like to know if it is O.K. 
to shoot regular factory loads in a 7 mm. 
Mauser, Model 1893. If it is not safe, what 
loads should I use?—D. S., New York. 


1893 Mauser action is not so 
strong as the later 1898 model. The receivers 
are brittle and they were designed for pres- 
sures of only about 49,000 lb. I do not consider 
one of those actions worth rebarreling, but if 
the action is in good condition and headspace is 
O.K., they will safely handle standard factory 
7 mm. loads. For a reload a person would be 
wise to stick to the 139-gr. bullet with 38 gr. of 
HiVel No. 2, or to the 175-gr. bullet with say 
35 gr. of the same powder. Either load should 
give you relatively good velocities with moder- 
ate pressures.—J. O’C. 


Answer: The 


Beretta Handgun 


Question: A friend of mine who recently re- 
turned from overseas brought back an Italian 
officer’s pistol. It's about 6 to 7 in. long with 


4 to 5-in. grip. On the barrel are the words 
“P,. Beretta Cal. 9 Corto M. 1934 Brevet Car- 
done VT 1942 XX.” 


Will you give me some information on this 
handgun?—B. D., Ind. 


Answer: That is an Italian Beretta; a neat 
little job which uses the 9 mm. Corto cartridge, 
also known in Europe as the Browning short. 
It is identical with the .380 Colt Automatic 
pistol cartridge made in this country.—J. O’C. 


German Semi-automatic Carbine 


Question: Can you tell me the exact caliber 
and American designation of the German auto- 
matic rifle designated “‘Karabiner 43 (K 43)"’? 
My brother brought two of them from Germany 
and we are anxious to get ammunition for them 
as soon as possible.—J. P. W., Calif. 

Answer: That German semi-automatic rifle 
Model 1943 is chambered for the standard 8 x 57 
r 7.9 x 57 German military cartridge. It is the 
same thing as the common 8 mm. Mauser 
artridge made in the U. S. Within a short time, 
you shouldn’t have any trouble in getting factory 
ammunition, since the cartridge is relatively 
popular.—J. O’C. 


Sighting In a .300 Savage 


Question: Please tell me how to sight in my 
300 Savage Model 99, equipped with a peep 
sight. I want to use it for deer in the brush 
country. I have only half a box of cartridges 
with 150-gr. open-point bullets and want to use 
them, but I may have to switch to 180-gr. soft 
points, since they are all I’ve been able to get 
recently. Is there much difference in the tra- 
jectory of these two bullets? 

My wife has a .32 Winchester Special carbine 
equipped with a peep sight. Please give me the 
lope on sighting in this rifle, too—W. S. E., 
Oreg. 


Answer: You would find a good deal of dif- 
ference in the point of impact between the 150 
and the 180-gr. bullets in the .300 Savage. You 
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couldn’t switch from one to the other with the 
same sighting. 

With your present iron sights and the 150-gr. 
bullet I would sight in to hit the point of aim 
at 200 yd. Use a 6-in. bull and adjust your 
sights so that the bullets strike where you hold 
at 10 yd. Then you will find that the bullets 
strikes 3 in. high at 100 yd. and on the nose at 
200. If you want to do your preliminary shoot- 
ing at 90 yd., adjust your sight so that the bullet 
strikes about 2 in. high at that distance. 

Your wife’s .32 Special should be sighted in 
to hit the point of aim at 150 yd. Adjust the 
sights to hit where you aim at 10 yd. The bullet 
will then be 2 in. high at 100 yd. and on the 
nose at 150.—J. O’C. 


Ammunition for Lugers and P-38's 


Question: A bunch of us Joes in a general 
hospital in France have been debating why Ger- 
man machine-pistol ammunition is dangerous to 
fire in 9 mm. Lugers and Walther P-38’s. All of 
us have these weapons as souvenirs and want 
to take them home, and we're wondering about 
getting the right cartridges for them after that 
Is it true as some say, that -ve can use regular 
American-made .38 and .38 Special cartridges 
in these guns? If not, will the right kind be 


available in the States?—O. L. D., Army. 
Answer: The ammunition used in German 
machine pistols gives pressures much higher 


than are safe in those Lugers and P-38’s. The 
only correct ammunition for them is the 9 mm. 
Luger cartridge, which is entirely different from 
our .38’s. The 9 mm. is manufactured in the 
States by all major loading companies and uses 


a 125-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,150 
foot seconds No other cartridge should be 
used.—J. O’C. 


Dreyse Automatic Pistols 


Question: There is a chance for me to get a 
Dreyse automatic pistol, but I know very little 
about it. Can you give me the ballistics of this 
weapon, and tell me if it’s possible to get am 
munition for it in the U. §.?—H. O. S., Army 


Answer: The Dreyse automatic pistols that I 
have seen are excellently made German hand- 
guns, chambered for the .32 Automatic Colt 
Pistol cartridge (known in Europe as the 7.65 
mm. Browning short.) Consequently you need 
not worry about getting ammunition. The 74-gr 
bullet used has a muzzle 
seconds.—J. O’C. 


12 vs. 16 Gauge Shotguns 


Question: What do you consider to be the 
“‘perfect’’ barrel length and choke, in a 12 gauge 
double for rabbits and squirrels? Or is a 16 
gauge double more suitable for upland game? 

One more thing—is it possible that a 12 gauge 


which is ideal for small game should also be 

satisfactory for ducks?—R. S. S., Navy. 
Answer: Picking out a “perfect’’ gun is a 

tough proposition If I were you, I'd get a 


16-gauge gun with 26-in. barrels, single trigger, 
automatic ejection, and beavertail fore-end. I'd 
have the right barrel bored 50 percent and the 
left bored 60 percent Such a gun handles 
speedily for fast upland shots and will also 
take ducks at 40 yards or more from a blind 

I think most people would shoot much better 
if they carried such a gun. The average man 
with a 12 gauge having 30-in. barrels, bored 


modified and full, is greatly over-gunned. He is | 


trying to use a gun made for pass-shooting or 
ducks for all-round performance.—J. O'C. 


Converting a Spanish Mauser 


Question: When my son returned from Alaska 


in 1942 he brought home a Mauser rifle stamped | 
Manufactura | 


Modelo 1893. 
mm. with a short ac- 


Espafiol 
It is a 7 


**Mauser 
Lowe, Berlin.” 
tion. 
have a new barrel fitted to it 
the necessary dope.—D. A. W., Calif. 


Answer: That Mauser is a very old one. It 
was used by the Spanish in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. It is not so strong as the later Model 
98 You could have a good gunsmith fit a .257 


velocity of 980 foot 





Before heading for Japan he asked me to } 
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STILL time to get your famous Cat- 
taraugus—for hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing—six inch blade of carbon steel, 
quality polished leather grip—pat- 
ented butt that cannot loosen—high 
quality solid leather sheath with 
safety snap-on—after these knives (an 
overrun on government order) are 
sold they can never be duplicated 
again at this price. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| Please send me one Hunting Knife as | 
| illustrated $3.00 postpaid. Enclosed is | 
| Check Money Order — Cash | 
| l 
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You will like them! 


Do not think of Wood-Field Clothes 
as just another line of outdoor coats, 
trousers and shorts. They are the 
modern “style” a man is happy to 
wear in the woods—or in town. 
They are made of finely woven 
Feather poplin or Super-Twill, sand 
color, water repellent and with every 
comfort, convenience and carrying 
capacity built into them, as well 
as the maximum durability. Light- 
weight! (The coat weighs about 19 
ozs.) Ask your dealer about Wood- 
Field or write for a circular, illus- 
trated and with full details. 
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FIELD 


Drybak 


FISHING CLOTHES + HUNTING CLOTHES 
WORK-WEAR 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


| Roberts barrel to that action. I am certain that 

if would be adequately strong for factory loads, 
but I'd hesitate to use it with some of the 
hotter handloads. 

I would suggest that you get a lightweight 
22-in. barrel and then, with a good stock, your 
son will have a very handsome, handy, light 
sporting rifle. 

The .257 is a most excellent all-around car- 
tridge, one of the best ever brought out for 
varmints and deer. For most use I would prefer 
it to the 7 mm., although there are no flies on 
the 7 mm. either.—J. O’C. 


Right Rifle for Moose 


Question: I am planning a hunting trip to 
| Canada and, although we will be mainly inter- 
ested in bears, there is always the possibility 
| that I may get a crack at a moose. The rifle I 
| have now is a .30 40 Krag. A friend has offered 
me the use of a .30/06 Winchester, but I don’t 
want to borrow it if my Krag is powerful 
enough. The cartridges I have for my own rifle 
now are loaded with 180-gr. Silvertip bullets. 
| Should I try to get the 220-gr. stuff? —C. H., Pa. 


Answer: I think you will find that either the 
180-gr. or 220-gr. bullet in your .30/40 will be 
| adequate for moose. You won't notice a great 
| deal of difference in killing power between the 
| .30/40 and the .30/06. 

However, don’t forget that moose are seldom 
killed in their tracks even with a well-placed 
| shot through the lungs. Usually they will run 
| off a distance and are too often lost.—J. O’C. 


Rifle for the .280 Dubiel 


Question: I am interested in finding a rifle 
| for the .280 Dubiel but cannot obtain one at 
the present time. Can either a Remington 
Model 720 or a Winchester Model 70 be con- 
verted to handle this cartridge and, if so, what 
caliber should I obtain?—D. A. M., New York. 





| 

| 

| Answer: You could not rechamber the 720 
| Remington or Winchester 70 to take the .280 
Dubiel, which has an odd bore and groove 
| diameter, slightly larger than the 7 mm. You 
| could, however, send either the 720 or the 70 
| to an expert gunsmith and have him fit a .280 
| barrel. Since the .280 cartridge is quite long, 
| the easiest thing to do would be to get a 300 
| Magnum in Model 70. Then the only necessary 
alteration would be the new barrel.—J.O’C. 


Ammunition for the Lebel 


Question: I recently purchased a Remington 
MLE-1907-15 rifle. There are several points 
about it that I don’t understand. What caliber 
cartridge does it use? Could I use cartridges 
marked R.A. 17; R.A. 18; or U.S.A. .30?— 
W. A. T., Ark. 


Answer: Your rifle is an American-made 





| French army rifle called the Lebel. It is 


chambered for the 8 mm. Lebel cartridge as 


| made in this country by Remington before the 


war. It uses a 170-gr. bullet with a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,500 foot seconds. Whether 


| the cartridge will be manufactured here in the 


future I don’t know. At any rate, the Lebel is 
a clumsy club and the cartridge is inferior to 
our .30/06. It was one of the first smokeless- 


| powder cartridges to be adopted by any army. 


The ammunition marked R.A. 17 and R.A. 18 
is .30/06 stuff and entirely unsuitable. That 
marked U.S.A. .30 is for use in the .30/40 
Krag and likewise unsuitable. —J. O’C. 


.22 Hornet—German Style 


Question: Recently I received a_ sporting 
rifle from my brother overseas. He was in 
Austria when he sent it to me, so I suppose it 
was made in that region. On the stock appears 
the name DIEM and on the barrel is “Cal. 
9.65 x 35 D.R.G.M.”" The gun is new and I hope 
to be able to use it. Is it possible to find am- 
munition for it in the U.S.?—R. L. P., New 
York. 








Answer: That rifle uses a German cartridge 
similar to our .22 Hornet, but I do not know 
whether it is possible to use our Hornet car- 
tridges in it. Both were developed from the 
old .22 Winchester center-fire cartridge. I would 
suggest that you have a good gunsmith make a 
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sulphur cast of the chamber and decide whether 
you can use Hornet ammunition or not.—J. O’C. 


Automatic or Double? 


Question: There’s one advantage in using an 
automatic shotgun that I’ve seldom if ever seen 
mentioned. I personally have never been botherex 
by the kick of a shotgun, but many shooters 
have found that, load for load, the comparative 
ly heavy automatic weapon has a little less 
recoil than a pump or a double. 

As for the double, one great advantage is that 
you can use a regular load in one barrel and a 
heavier or high-velocity load in the other 
—R. S. G., Army 


Answer: It has always been my impressior 
that an automatic shotgun seems to accentuate 
recoil because it gives the double effect of the 
recoil mechanism. I have never minded the kick 
myself, but many people have found it rather 
annoying. 

I’m rather doubtful about using high-velocity 
ammunition in the second barrel. Seems to me 
a person could very easily get crossed up on 
that business.—J. O’C. 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer Sporter 


Question: While helping in the big push 
through Germany I managed to get hold of a 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifle. It is a 
real beauty with full-length stock, set triggers, 
and a Gerard ‘scope sight complete with mount. 
It looks very much like a standard American 
.257 and is marked “6.5 x 54."" Can you tell me 
its caliber and if I’ll be able to get ammunition 
for it when I get home?—E. M. K., Army. 


Answer: That rifle is an Austrian-made 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporter chambered for 
the 6.5 mm. Manlicher-Schoenauer cartridge, 
which is regularly manufactured in the U.S 
and uses a 160-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of around 2,150 foot seconds. 

Many people are very fond of these cute little 
weapons; but if it were mine, I think I’d have 
it rebarreled to take a .257, which I consider 
a better all-round cartridge.—J. O’C. 


Which Choke Tube is Best? 


Question: Please tell me if my quarter-choke 
tube is all right for pheasants if I use No. 6’s 
and low-velocity shells. What tube would be 
best for doves and ducks? Is there any ad 
vantage in using high-velocity shells in upland 
shooting?—P. W., New Mex. 


Answer: I believe you would find the quarter- 
choke tube a bit too open for most pheasant 
hunting. I'd use about a half choke (because of 
its denser pattern) and standard shells with 1% 
oz. of No. 6 shot and 3'4 drams of powder. 

For all-round dove shooting I’d use No. 7% 
or 8 shot with a half choke. If you expect to 
take most of your doves close to a water hole 
the quarter-choke would be better. If your duck 
shooting is exclusively pass-shooting, the full- 
choke tube is best 
* For upland shooting I don’t think there’s any 
advantage in using high-velocity loads.—J. O’C. 


Bullets and Bores 


Question: A couple of fellows and I have 
been arguing about the actual diameters of 
various*bullets. I maintain that the .22 rimfire 
is actually smaller in diameter than the bullet 
of the .22 Hornet, the .220 Swift, the .22 
Hi-Power, and even the .22 Special or .22 W.R.F. 
I also maintain that the .38 Colt and S. & W. 
are not really .38 in. in diameter but are actual- 
ly about .357 in., the same as the .357 S. & W. 
Magnum. Am I right, or are the guys who dis- 
agree with me?—E. H. G., Navy. 


Answer: The bore diameters of .22 rimfire 
barrels run between 217 and .219 in.; rifling 
or groove diameters run between .222 and .224 
in. The bore diameter of the .22 W.R.F. or 22 
Special is .220 and the groove diameter is .226. 
The same thing is true of the Winchester Auto. 
The hot little .22’s are somewhat similar. The 
bore diameter of the .219 Zipper and the .218 
Bee is .219 and the groove diameter .224 in. 
The bore diameter of the .22 Hornet is .217 and 
the groove .222 in. The bore diameter of the 
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of our .38 caliber revolvers are really .35’s. 
f all of them, only the .357 S. & W. Magnum 
correctly named.—J. O’C. 


20 Swift is supposed to run from .2191 to .2196 
in., with a groove diameter of 224 in Yi MW 
You are right about the .38’s. Most but not \ Y 
N Ae 
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Cartridge for Browning Handgun 


Question: I have a Browning automatic pistol 

at is chambered for the 9 mm. Browning long 
cartridge. I’ve been told that I could use the 
38 A.C.P. cartridge in this gun, but I'd like to 
e sure this is correct.—L. Y., Calif 


Answer: Absolutely not. The 8 mm. Brown- 
ing long and the .38 A.C.P. cartridges are not 
interchangeable. That’s tough news for you, 
maybe, but it’s the dope.—J. O’C. 


More About the Austrian Steyr 


Question: I have been shooting the Austrian 
Mannlicher, or Steyr, pistol off and on for 
several years without benefit of imported am- 
munition. -The cartridge case is exactly the 
same length as the case of the .38 Super Auto- 
matic Colt. Diameters differ slightly The 
Stevr case is tapered, measuring .381 in. to 
382 at base and .376, to 377 at mouth, with 
bullet assembled. These figures are obtained 
from measuring 10 Austrian-loaded cartridges. 

The 38 Super Automatic case, as measured on 
10 cartridges, is practically straight, measuring 
3835 in at mouth, with bullet assembled. The 
extra thousandths at mouth are due to the 
press-fit of the bullet 

It was a simple matter to make a die to size 
the .38 case to the 9 mm. dimensions. My 
bullets are lead, cast in a .38 Super mold and 
sized to the proper diameter. 

Powder charge is the same as for the .38 : 
and operates the pistol very nicely. Of course, j TH = A 
since the maeazine is filled from the top by fj JIS 2S t é 
means of a rifle-type charger, the lack of these 


makes loading a slow process, but this makes no | F aied finest hunting scope 


difference to a tarcvet shooter 
The Stevr case is rimless. A .38 Super Auto- | 4 01194" - 
matic will operate well as a rule, but I have | . ever manu actured 
turned off the rim of the cases I use in the 
Austrian pistol.—D. S. L., Ohio 4 A brand new, postwar scope, the result of three 


years’ research and development—that’s the Model 








Answer: Many.thanks for your interesting 4 
dope on the Steyr pistol. I shall pass it along K2.5 (242 power), the first of a series of new Weaver Scopes. By every 


because I think it will be of interest to the ; ; , ao 4 , : 
many Americen soldiers who have picked up test, by every basis of comparison, the K2.5 justifies the unqualified 
these 9 mm. guns in Austria.—J. O’C. ' statement that vo better hunting scope bas ever been made. \ts improved 


mechanical design results in increased accuracy and sturdiness,,.greater 
-300 Savage and 7 mm. Compared simplicity and easier adjustment. Weaver engineers, after experimenting 
Question: Please state the difference in kill- for years and checking all known optical systems, concluded 


ing power between the .300 Savage and the ’ . . z . -" : 
ggg Ee pe ally wolf PE cg. ne Prion that the lens system used in this scope is unequalled 
and elk at moderate ranges?—T. R. N., Calif. Examine the K2.5 at your dealer's 


January 15th.... You'll be con- 





9 


Answer: The .300 Savage and the 7 mm. are 
very similar in killing power. They can each | vinced! 
drive a 150-gr. bullet at about 2,700 foot seconds. 
Either is adequately powerful for mule deer and 


elk at moderate ranges.—J. O’C. wt «2 ss 


k2.6 4260 FE 
Question: My brother has sent me a practi- $34.50 

cally new German rifle, bolt action, double 

triggers, and tastefully engraved. The only TYPE U MOUNT 
Significant markings I can find on it are the 
word JOS. ZELLER, DORTMUND. My broth- $5.00 
er says the caliber is 8 x 60. I have heard of an 
8 x 57 Mauser 98 which sounds like mine. Could 
my brother be mistaken in his caliber figures? Models will be announced 
A neighbor tried an empty .30/06 cartridge case 
in this rifle, but the extractor wouldn't work on 
it. What is the caliber of this gun and is thtre 
any chance of getting ammunition for it after 
the war? If not, for what caliber should I W. R. WEAVER CO. 
have it rebarreled?—J. M. S., Md. 


Converting a German 8 x 60 


Other new Weaver Scope 


Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas. 


Answer: The German 8x 60 cartridge is a Please send me your folder descriptive of the new 
ery interesting one—more powerful than the 
8x57. As a matter of fact, it has a little more 
soup than our own .30/06. The case is 3 mm. 
ynger than the case of the 8x57 and conse- 
quently holds more powder. I’m afraid, how- Add 
ever, that you are out of luck when it comes to sas 
etting that type of ammunition in the U.S 


If the rifle were mine I’d have it rebarreled to W. R.WEAVER COMPANY, EL PASO, TEXAS 


30/06.—J. O’C. 
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HO\M 1S 


As a gift, as a\quality time- 

piece to serve you faithfully, \ 

accurately,throughthe years‘ 

— choose one of many ex- 

quisitelysdesigned Homis 

creations At better jewelry 
stores in your city. 


HOMIS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of fine timepieces since 1898 
Switzerland ¢ Los Angeles, California 


POINTER 
STOCKS Molded in wainut 


and ebony for Colt 
Woodsman, Hi-Standard all models, 
Colt and S & W $4.50. Molded in Ivory 
50c extra, for all models. At your dealer or 
direct. Send for illustrated circular. We are 
Originators of Plastic Gun Stocks. All models 
in stock; please give Ist and 2nd choice on 
colors. 

SOUTHWEST CUMLERY & MFG. CO 


_ 1310 Olympic Bivd. Montebello, Calif. ?¢t App. for 


How to Perform for Fun & Money 
Mystifying stunts madeeasy. Secrets of 
magic revealed inthis new illustrated 
course, Teaches tricks with handker- 
chiefs, coins, balls, ropes, ete. Shows 

you how to protectyourself from card sharks... 
their card ipul. p dad! Get *‘in- 
side’’ information on bafflinges tage per form- 
ances. rn how to bea magician and entertain 
Money-back guarantee. 





friends. LOW PRICE 
r Free details and big Success-Catalog! No obligation. 


NELSON Co.,1139 S.Wabash Ave.,Dept. 2A24,Chicago 5. lll. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


Announces 
resumption and expansion of our 


CUSTOM GUN DEPARTMENT 


We now offer to— 
. ingfield , ' 
Rebarrel your in .30-'06 


ng 
Enfield 
Mauser 
Rebarrel only and blue complete $35 


Prices for fitting sights, magazine altera- 
tions, and complete rebuilding to sporter 
type on request. 


Rebluing a specialty, 
rifles $6.50; shotguns $7.50. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
Dept. L, Providence 1, Rhode Island 





A shield like this, made from an old inner tube, will protect your ‘scope against snow and reir 


UARDING your 'scope sight against 

damage is a wise precaution. In 

dry weather it needs nothing 
more complicated than leather lens 
caps to keep out dust and grit. In wet 
weather, however, moisture may get into 
the ‘scope tube around the lenses or ad- 
justing dial, causing fog and rendering 
the sight useless until overhauled by an 
expert. 

For this reason, many hunters choose 
a mount which permits instant detaching 
of the ’scope in case of rain or snow. I 
take a different view. Visibility is never 
good in snow or rain, and that’s just the 
time a ‘scope is really needed. There is 
no reason why it can’t remain right on 
the rifle for the duration of the hunt, re- 
gardless of weather conditions, provided 
it’s protected by a waterproof cover 
which can be quickly removed for a shot 
and just as quickly replaced. 

My rifle is equipped with an internal- 
adjustment hunting ‘scope. In the last 
eight years I have done a lot of moose, 
deer, bear, and elk hunting, in every kind 
of weather; but that ‘scope has never 
been touched by rain or snow, except for 
the short time it takes to get off a shot. 
The reason is that I have a rubber shield 


(see photo) which completely covers the 


*scope, lens caps and all. The shield and 
caps are removed together, as if they 
were one unit, in less time than it would 
take to remove the caps alone. 

The accompanying diagrams give full 
details for making such a ‘scope cover. 


Select a good live-rubber inner tube 
which has been discarded. A light pleas- 
ure-car tube is more suitable than ti° 
heavy truck type. Cut a section about 6 
in. wide and about 5 in. longer than the 
‘scope from the tread surface and trim 
it as indicated in step 1, below. Note that 
this will make one end of the completed 
cover—the eyepiece end—slightly wide: 
than the other. 

Using rubber cement, coat the inside 
surfaces of the end folds (step 2). Allow 
the cement to dry and then press neatly 
and firmly together. The cement will 
take hold instantly and form an almost 
unbreakable bond. Slip the cover ove: 
your mounted ’scope with the wide end at 
the eyepiece in order to find out what 
further trimming is necessary for a pe! 
fect fit. Don’t trim too much at first 
You can always cut off more rubber, but 
you can’t replace it once it has been 
removed. 

As for the lens caps, they were orig 
nally connected by a leather strap Which, 
in order to hold the caps tightly @gainst 
the lens rims, had to be wound around the 
‘scope tube. I cut this strap, leaving 
about 1 in. projecting from each cap 
Making a slit in each projection, I con- 
nected them with elastic braid. Under 
straight-line tension, this holds the caps 
firmly in place. Since the rubber cove 
also fits’ under tension and presses 
tightly against the cap, when it is re 
moved the lens caps come with it.— 
Oliver M. Krebs. 





PIECE OF 
INNER 
TUBE 


THIS 
DIMENSION 

4%" LESS THAN 
OVERALL LENGTH 
OF ’SCOPE WITH 
ITS CAPS 


@ Layout 


PUT 

RUBBER 
CEMENT ON 
SURFACES OF 
JOINTS 


€) sEcoNnpD FoLps 





CENTER LINE OF 
INNER-TUBE 
TREAD 


©) tHird FoLDs 


INSIDE SURFACE OF 
INNER-TUBE RUBBER 


LINES OF 
SECOND 
FOLDS 


EYEPIECE 
END OF 
COVER 


OrrimmeD 
TO FIT 
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Hunting Seasons 
(Continued from page 44) 


dae | uerto ico’s 


Black and Cinnamon Bear | No close season 
Mountain sheep, Moun- 

tain Goat Sept. 1-Oct 
Grizzly Bear Sept l € 


Hunearian Partridge | Oc.!"1-Non. - pertect mountain climate 








rie Chicken) Oct. 8-Oct 
Ringneck Pheasant 

Eastern Irrigation Dist. | Oct 

Rest of Province 


ee ee helps produce this perfect 


Black or Brown Bear 
Mountain Sheep 


|N le se on « 
Mountain Goat Aug. 15-De 5 A 
Grizzly Bear Se 1-June 3 / ll} 99 
Caribou (Eastern District f ‘ ; bs 

Ser ! u i /U 


only) 
Moose 
Ptarmigan 
Deer, Elk (Wapiti) 
we, Franklin’s, and 
Ruffed ( Willow) Grouse 
Prairie Chicken or Sharp 
tailed Grouse 
California Quail 
Pheasant 
European Partridge (East- 
ern District only) 
MANITOBA | 
Pheasant Oct. 25-Nov. 10* 
Ptarmigan | Nov. : 
Deer, Caribou, Bear | Oct 
Nov. 26 








15-Oct 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Wildcat No close season 
Deer | Sept. 15-Nov. 30* 
Rabbit Sept. 15-Feb. 28 
Ruffed Grouse Spruce | 

Partridge Oct. 1-Oct. 31* 
Fox. Raccoon Nor. 1-Dec. 31 

NOVA SCOTIA | 
Bear, Wildcat | No close season 
Deer | Oct 1-Nov 15 
Hungarian Partridge 

Ruffed Grouse Oct. 16-Oct. 3 
Fox, Raccoon Nov 1-Dec. 1 
Rabbit, Hare Nov. 16-Feb. 1 

ONTARIO 
Bear, Lynx, Rabbit No close season 
Deer, Moose sept. 15-Nov. 25* 
Raccoon No 1-Dec. 31 

PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 





I 





Hungarian Partridge To be set 
Ruffed Grouse Oct. 15-Oct. 31 
Hare, Rabbit _ Nov 1-Feb. 15 


QUEBEC 
Bear No close season* 
Moose Sept. 15-Oct. 31° 
Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 30* 
Caribou (Gaspé North 

South and Bonaven- 

ture only) Sept. 25-Oct 
Hare Oct. 15-Jan 
Fox Nov 1-Feb 
ae , : Nov 1-Mar . s 
3irch and Spruce Par 

tridge Sept 15-Ne , end for colorful 

SASKATCHEWAN 24-page recipe booklet 

European Grey (Hun- 

garian) Partridge Sept. 29-Oct. 31 
Sharptail Grouse (Prai 
rie Chicken) Sept. 29-Oct. 9 
Pheasant Oct 6-Oct 
Antelope Oct. 22-Nor 
Barren Land Caribou | Nov. 12-Jan. 3 a : — . . 
a ngs I irst there is the fertile mountain soil, 
Elk Nov. 12-Dec. 14* - a : ; 
owed Ser, tice ae enriched by tropic rains and warmed by a tropic 


YUKON TERRITORY sun. Then there is the clean, fresh mountain air 


Bear, Wolf No close season 
Moose, Caribou, Mountain - _ , A 
Sheep. Mountain Goat | Aug. 1-Feb. 28 —and the clear mountain water. These climatic 
Ruffed, Willow, and Blue " cs 
Grouse s a -Oc . " ai? ° 
mh... a Ptarmigan, et. 1-Oct. 81 conditions, perfect for ruam-making, help give Ron 
Prairie Chicken, anc ° . _— ° ‘ 
cies of Geaaae édies Merito its rare and distinctive mountain flavor. 
than above Sept. 1-Jan. 31 r > e ° . . 
Lynx Nov. 15-Mar. 31 You’re missing a treat until you try this superb 


NEWFOUNDLAND ee ' i 
Ptarmigan “(Subject to) | mountain rum” in your favorite rum drink. 
ze) | Oct. = 

. Rabbit Oct. 
Moose, Caribou | Nov 
Fox | Nov. 

















Pennsylvania Deer Kill 





\4/ aa the chart showing the chances 
of a deer hunter’s getting his buck in 
the United States and Canada was pre- 
pared for the October issue of OUTDOOR 
Lirk, several states had not yet compiled 
complete figures for their deer kill in the 
1944 season. One of these was Pennsyl- 
Vania, which supplied an estimate of 15,- 
69, based on the latest available reports 
irom the field men of the state Game 
Commission. Now the final figure is in— 
28,411, or nearly twice the estimate. 
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A NEW CAN 
For the 


NEW “CAN-DO-EVERYTHING” OIL 


FIENDOIL 


Lubricates . . Prevents Rust .. Cleans Metal 
Improved by a wartime dis- 
covery, triple-action Frenpo1. 
pours at 50° below, and pro- 
tects fully against rust under 
severest climatic conditions. 
For home and shop mechan- 
isms and tools, gun bores 
and gun actions — protects 
from rust while it lubricates. 


* New Spout Can 


3 oz size 40c 


SPORTS HARDWARE STORES 





NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
“AIRPLANE ACCURACY” 
IN SHOOTING 


WITH NEW nyda 


This amazing gunsight, developed around precision optics (same principle 
used by warplanes) projects illusionary yet definite ring and dot around 
target. Gives hunter more accuracy in lead shooting and correct judging of 
tange. Can be installed on your favorite shotgun; $27.45 plus installation 
at your dealer's or write for free interesting circular. 


SWAIN NELSON CO. 
2350 Glenv Glenview, til 





iew Road a 





Keep warm, dry, comfortable in all kinds of weather! 


ALASKA Feather-Down 


KODIAK COAT 


Snow, Sleet, Hail, Bliz- 

zards, Chill Rains or 
Freezing Winds make no dif- 
ference if you're wearing a 
KODIAK COAT. It is specially 
designed and built to keep you 
warm, dry and comfortable in 
mild to 30° below zero weather. 
Now available for civilian use. 


CHECK THESE KODIAK FEATURES: 


fon’ Light weight. only 4 MOT TNNG TODAY 
FOR FOLDER. 


pounds, won't tire wearer. 
Two coats in one. Outer: 

MAIL COUPON 
ON Ic POSTCARD 


$2989 

. 

DIRECT TO YOU 
BY MAIL! 


water-repellent, rain, wind 
and mildew proof. Inner: 
100% domestic Duck Down, 
quilted in down-proof cam- 
bric. Heavy-duty slide-fas- - 
tener. Hip boot length. Satisfaction 
or money back. 

a on 8 he Ue US UE OR UR UO Oe OR OR 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO Dept. OI 
312 S.W. 3rd Ave.. Portiand 4. Oregon 


RUSH jnfermation on the KODIAK COAT to 
we tll Pa Ue 


Address. 





eT State 





Tom and Doris far below me, off their 
horses. Upon joining me they told me 
they had sighted three deer on their way 
up, but they were more than 500 yards 
away and even with glasses they could 
not determine their sex. 

Leaving Doris with the horses, Tom 
and I went down to work out the next 
big canyon. It was tough going, with 
low brush to catch on clothes and gun- 
slings, jagged limestone rocks to tear at 
shoes and turn ankles. I saw but one 
deer, a young doe that spent half an hour 
| slipping around in the brush to keep out 
of sight of Tom, who was on the other 
|side of the canyon. Sign, however, was 
| plentiful, so when we worked clear to the 
bottom of that canyon and around a point 
into another, I was reasonably sure of 
finding more deer. 

By the time I got into a good position 
to command the canyon, the sun was well 
up and I knew that any deer that were 
present would be hard to move. Then and 
there, I began throwing stones. I would 
heave a big one into every likely-looking 
spot I was man enough to reach in the 
brush below me. The fifth stone got 
action. . 

Four deer came out of a little brushy 
draw on the far side of the canyon. They 
were about 300 yards away, but the 
glasses quickly told me that one was a 
doe with two fawns and the other a very 
large, sleek barren doe. Mamma and the 
children took right down the canyon in 
| the brush, but the spinster aunty climbed 
laboriously clear up the side of the can- 
yon and finally went over the top. 

As I was watching her with binoculars 
I saw a movement at the edge of the field 
and got a glimpse of a deer sneaking from 
one patch of brush to another. Then I 
lost him. 

The way he acted convinced me he was 
a buck. I knew he had stopped and was 
hiding in a patch of mountain mahogany 
no more than fifteen feet square, but I 
wanted to get a look at that head. I 
whistled but he did not move. I threw 
|half a dozen small rocks. No action. 
| Finally I found a loose rock that must 
|have weighed 200 pounds and pushed it 
|}until it finally worked loose and went 
| bounding and crashing down into the 








| canyon. 
| That was too much for the buck’s fraz- 
zled nerves. Out he came, glittering 


| white fan up, head back, tearing through 
the brush along the bottom. The glasses 
showed me he had a small head. I was 
about to take a pop at him, when it 
dawned on me that if I did I'd never re- 
cover the bullet. Tom was down the can- 
yon in the direction the buck was 
headed; so instead of shooting I yelled, 
| “Buck coming, buck coming!” The white- 
tail disappeared but no shots came; the 
brush concealed him from Tom. My 
| howl, however, moved a big herd of jave- 
|linas, about fifteen of them. A great 
game canyon, that! 

It was almost noon when Tom and I 
finally climbed out of the canyon to re- 
join Doris. So far no hits, no runs, one 
| buck seen, no shots fired. 
| Those deer were the last we were to 
|sight that day on the Limestones. We 
spent the afternoon working a beautiful 
| big basin where normally a sportsman 
who knows how to hunt and who has 
good eyes can count on seeing from one 


Laboratory White-tail 


(Continued from page 15) 


to five bucks. We didn’t even come upon 
any fresh sign, as all the deer had evi- 
dently been run out by the fence builders’ 
dynamiting. On the way back to camp 
we saw one more barren doe that d 
from me and almost ran over Tom. 

The next morning we decided to hunt 
the mouths of a whole series of canyons 
a couple of miles to the east. For e 
most part the going was very rough it 
it was buck country, and we decided that 
the bucks—with memories of the blast ng 
still fresh—would be low. 

Our first objective was a beautiful basin 
about half a mile wide, filled with cliff 
rose, live oaks, and mountain mahogany 


and all tracked up by deer. I decided to 
go low around the edge, while Tom d 
Doris were to station themselves a 
saddle. Almost as soon as I had led my 


horse well into the basin I saw a deer get 
up and sneak along above me. By the 
time I had the glasses on him he was be- 
hind a big rock with only his head show- 
ing. He was watching Tom and Doris, 
who by that time were in the saddle, so! 
gathered he had not seen or heard me at 
all. A nice four-pointer—and a cool one! 
He kept his tail down and sneaked as 
quiet as a ghost from brush to brush, ziv- 
ing me only a glimpse now and then 

Well, at least we were in buck country 
now, and I had high hopes of getting a 
shot in the next canyon. I crossed over 
the saddle, went down into the canyon, up 
the opposite ridge, and then back to the 
horses—a jaunt of about two miles in 
country rough enough for sheep. My only 
reward was jumping out a spike buck 
and his little sister. They got up right at 
my feet. 

We were a weary trio when we met 
back at the horses for the lunch of a 
sandwich apiece and a swig of water from 
the canteen. We stretched out in the 
warm sunshine, loosened the cinches on 
the horses, and let them graze. To hunt 
the next basin we’d have to go clear off 
the mountain and up once more, since the 
country I had just covered on foot was 
too rough to get a horse over. 

An hour later, feeling rested, we started 
down the ridge. Doris was riding, but 
Tom and I were off our horses and carry- 
ing our rifles by their slings. We were 
almost to the bottom, and planning to 
cross the mouth of the canyon that had 
produced the two young deer earlier, 
when Doris shouted, “Look at that buck!” 

To her left the canyon was thickly 
wooded with live oaks, so I sat down 
hastily and glanced toward the cover 
where one would naturally expect a buck 
to be. Nothing doing. Then I saw him 
He was a nice big buck with heavy ant- 
lers and a good spread and he was tear- 
ing up the bare opposite ridge, running 
directly away from me. 

It takes a long time to tell this, but it 
all happened in no more than three sec- 
onds, because when I saw the buck Doris 
was stil! in the process of getting off her 
horse. Her yell had given me time to 
plant myself in a firm sitting position 
and to switch off the safety of the .270. 
By the time I got the dot in the ‘scope 
right on that buck’s rear end he was on 
the skyline, really moving and between 
300 and 325 yards away. I squeezed the 
trigger with the dot glued right on that 
buck’s fanny. Except that the shot had 
to be taken very quickly it was not 4 
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difficult one, since the .270 was sighted in 
for 300 yards, and there was neither lead 
nor holdover to dope out. 

As I shot the thought flashed through 
my mind that if I hit him I'd surely re- 
cover the experimental bullet. But the 
buck kept right on out of sight over the 
ridge, under his own steam as far as I 
could tell. 

“You didn’t shoot at a buck, did you?” 
Tom asked. “I never saw one!” 

As he started to speak, I saw something 
which made my heart jump, a vision so 
brief it could almost have been an optical 
illusion—four feet kicking twice just 
over the top of the ridge. 

“He was out of sight before you shot, 
wasn't he?” Doris called. 

“Unless I was seeing things,” I said, 
‘that buck is just on the other side of the 
ridge, and he’s as dead as a kippered 
herring!” 

And he was. On an airline he was a bit 
more than 300 yards from the muzzle of 
the rifle but we had to ride down into the 
bottom of the canyon and then up the 
riage, a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile. I had marked him down right be- 
tween two century plants, and there he 
lay, a four-pointer with heavy horns and 
a wide spread. He wasn’t in the record 
class, but he was a buck anyone could be 
proud of. 

We took some pictures, and then the 
fun began—finding that bullet and re- 
constructing what it had done. It had 
struck him exactly where the center of 
the dot had rested, right between the 
hams. It had ranged up through his ab- 
jomen, making a mess of his insides. It 
had likewise torn up the right lobe of his 
lungs and, still rotating, sawed four ribs 
almost in two on the right side. A little 
careful work enabled me to find the bul- 
letin the lung cavity. 

In doing all that damage it had shed 
nly forty of its original 130 grains. That 
buck, I am sure, was killed as if he had 
been struck by lightning, and only his 
momentum and the boost he got from 
the rear carried him over the ridge. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ng, they tell me. Likewise, the proof of 
i bullet of new design is in its effect on 
game. I can say nothing more about that 
ullet at this time, except to predict that 
tis going to make its mark in the fu- 
ture. It will come out, I believe, in .25, 
270, and .30 caliber, and to me anyway it 
ks like a cinch to hold its velocity well 
nd to combine violent expansion and 
leep penetration on animals the size of 
leer, sheep, and antelope. That buck of 
mine was the first one ever shot with it. 

The bullet itself is back in the technical 
aboratory of a certain loading company, 
nd as I write this a roast from the 
iboratory white-tail is getting brown 
and delicious in the oven! 


Wood Saver for Cabins 


ERE’S a device that saves a lot of 
' | chopping at our camp. We place a 15- 

l.drum on a platform outside the cabin, 
Sout on a level with the fireplace mantel. 
A copper tube, soldered to the bottom of 
the drum, leads through the wall to the 
ireplace. We fill the drum with old auto- 
mobile oil and let it drip through the 
luling onto a wet log or a green one, 
Which then will last all night. A shut-off 
valve near the inside cabin wall regulates 
the flow. The oil will burn on a hot rock 
ron sand, but we like a wood fire, so use 
‘ow-burning chunks or logs.—W. C. 
Foote, Ga. 
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Precision Answer 
to a Marksman’s 
Prayer 


The Smith & Wesson K-22 Masterpiece — most modern 
.22 target revolver ever made ... the only revolver with all 





three of these important features: Micrometer Click Sight, 
Speed Lock, Built-in Anti-Backlash Trigger. A *“dream’”’ for 
speed and accuracy, the K-22 Masterpiece should be on 
your dealer’s shelves by early spring. Reserve one now. 
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ROYALTON CROWN KEEPS A MAN PIPE-HAPPY. Why. not! His 
smoking pleasure stays keen-—never dulled by harsh juices and 
slugs. These gremlins are ruthlessly detoured from the mouth- 
piece by protective features found only in a Royalton Crown. 
With this matchless pipe, the first and last puff of 
the day taste equally cool ... dry. . . satisfying. 














MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 








CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 


BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank 
and bowl dry 





$750 
REMOVABLE SECTION e 
eases thorough cleaning 2 
Selected: Briar 
CHAMBER GUARD Potented 


bors tobacco fragments 
from bit 





HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC., OZONE PARK 17, N.Y. 











Greenheads on Lost Lake 


rapidity. I crouched and froze, my eyes 
on the blue sky beyond the trees. We 
heard Joe yell, saw him splashing toward 
us through the shallow water. 

“I got one!” he shouted. “A big black 
duck! He was almost in the decoys.” 

Bennett spat disgustedly. “That’s a 
coot,” he grunted. “Get back to your 
blind.” 

Joe stared at the bird in his hand. It 
had been almost dressed by the volley. 
“Three good shells wasted,” he moaned. 
“Can I eat it?” 

“You may have to,” Bennett replied. “It 
may be all we get.” 

He shot a look at John, but John was 
already plowing through the bushes to 
the upper prong of the lake, where he and 
I set out the second decoy stool. 

John and Bowtie took a stand under a 
small pine tree. I waded out into water 
that came almost to my boot tops and 
crouched in the rushes 100 feet behind the 
decoys. 

For an hour I stood there, while the 
sun dropped out of the zenith and into 
the tops of the tall pines behind the point 
where John was hidden. Finally I heard 
him growl under his breath. 

“Got your limit yet?” I asked. 

“I can’t understand it,” John replied. 
“Two weeks ago I had to knock ’em off 
the end of my gun barrel. But they’ll be 
in here before——” He broke off, and 
across the water I saw him freeze. 
“Mark!” he called sharply. 

I whirled as a big black duck cut a 
streak across the corner of my vision. I 
led him by ten feet and pulled the trigger. 
He collapsed in mid-air and splashed into 
the center of the decoy stool. Bowtie hit 
the lake at the sound of my gun and 
caught the drake on its first bounce. He 
lugged the duck to John. John turned the 
black over, examining it with interest. 

“Here is one of the answers,” he called. 
“This bird is full of acorns. They were 
feeding on pond weeds the last time I was 
here. But I’ve a hunch they’ll come in 
early to roost.” 

He hung the duck on a low limb of the 
pine tree and stood up. 

“There’s a grove of live oaks on the 
point that juts out into the salt river,” he 
said. “It’s high tide and the ducks must 
be feeding out there. I'll walk out and 
drive ‘em in to roost before it’s too late.” 

“Don’t be gone too long,” I called. 
“We've got to get out of here.” 

“Be back in two hours,” John replied. 
He and Bowtie shoved into the under- 
brush and were gone. 

I settled back into the wet marsh grass 
and tried to make myself comfortable. 
John had been gone ten minutes when the 
sound of a volley came from up the lake 
three shots followed by a lone blast. I 
figured that Joe had missed and that Ben- 
nett had put the bird in his bag. 

A lone drake came over the pines and 
set his wings. It was a small duck—a 
teal—so I let it light in the decoy stool, 
discover me, and take off again for parts 
unknown. Somewhere out on the point 
John fired twice, and a second later a big 
flight came over the lake—with com- 
passes set for Florida. I quacked on my 
wooden call, but they just climbed twenty 
feet higher and disappeared into the blue 
_ horizon. 

The sun dropped lower behind the 
pines. A flock of robins drifted with com- 


(Continued from page 19) 


plaining notes into the trees, and a big 
blue heron came out of nowhere and low- 
ered his long legs into the marsh water. 
Wind moved in the pines, heralding the 
approach of dusk. John came back at 
dark. 

We pulled the decoys ashore and 
scratched through the black woods to 
where we had left Bennett. With Joe and 
Bowtie at our heels, we waded the lake 
in total darkness and stumbled up the 
trail to the car. A heron croaked out in 
the night, and I could hear Bowtie pant- 
ing somewhere in the vicinity of my 
waders. 

“My boots are filled with water,” Joe 
growled, and swore feelingly. 

John switched on the inside light of the 
wagon and reached for his flashlight in 
the glove compartment of the car. No 
flashlight was there. “Must have left it 
home,” he mumbled. 

No explanation was needed. He would 
never get through the woods for gasoline 
that night. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” said 
Bennett. “We'll build a fire, spend the 
night here, and you can go for gas in the 
morning.” 

“I’m hungry!” Joe complained, empty- 
ing water out of his waders. 

I broke dead limbs from a pine tree that 
brushed against the car and started a fire. 
By the light of the blaze we brought in 
more limbs and brush. 

Bennett’s cigarettes were gone. I 
passed him my tobacco and he rolled one 
from the wad of tissue John carried in 
his hip pocket. I loaded my pipe and lit it 
from a burning brand. 


"Fella out here with a bird dog to see you, pop. 
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Joe lay on his stomach in front of the 
fire. 

“If I had even one delicious, juicy littl 
mouse,” he muttered. 

That evening brought back memories 
of the many times I had been marooned 
in the woods at night. Stars blazed over- 
head—cold, white stars that glared stead- 
ily through the pine tops with their cling- 
ing wisps of Spanish moss. It was 
beautiful, but you can’t eat beauty. 

“They'll be here in the morning,” John 
said, breaking a long silence. 

“As thick as they were this afternoon 
Bennett asked. 

“We’re going to take eighty ducks 
home,” Joe said. ‘““We’ve only got seventy- 
seven more to go.” 

“I looked at the bottom of the lake 
John explained. “The weeds have beer 
cleaned out by the ducks and coots. The 
ducks have gone upriver to the swamps 
The last rain raised the water enough t 
cover the acorns. The ducks fed on then 
today. They’ll be on the lake tomorrow 

“I’m hungry,” Joe said. 

I raked up pine needles with the toe of 
my boot and lay down before the fire 
From time to time during the night I 
heard Bennett or Joe breaking branches 
out in the woods to feed the dying coals 
A fresh breeze moving in from the ocear 
woke me. The morning star said day 
light was not far away. I walked dow: 
the dimly lighted trail and washed my 
face in the lake. 

Out on the water beyond the rushes a 
duck quacked uneasily. The rasp of a 
heron floated across the black emptiness 
The wind was a little stronger now, tear 
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ot 
neLtOW AND LIGHT As a peRFecT MORN'S 


| \ 7THATEVER your toast for “46... you'll enjoy it 
more with SCHENLEY Reserve. Its satisfying 
flavor ... rich and mellow . . . makes SCHENLEY 


Reserve the right whiskey for the New Year. 





BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, N. Y¥. C. 





BEST RESOLUTION FOR THE NEW YEAR—BUY and HOLD VICTORY BONDS! 








Gin of | pre-war quality made with 





pre-war 4viz botanicals 








| Today Hiram Walker brings you gin made with 
the same imported herbs, roots and berries used 
in the making of Hiram Walker’s pre-war gin. 


And remember, between Repeal and Pear! 
Harbor Americans bought more Walker-made 
gin than any other kind. 





Orris root from Italy . . . Valencia 
peel from Spain...cassia from China 
... these and all other rare herbs, 
roots, and berries used in making 
Hiram Walker’s Gin come from a 
supply imported before the war. 


H1RAM WALKER’S GIN is made to pre-war for- 
mula...and with pre-war imported botanicals which 
are unobtainable today. The reason we have these 
rare botanicals is this 

Prior to the war it was always our policy to pur- 
chase these botanicals only in the best crop years 
—and to buy far in excess of our annual require- 
ments. This enabled us always to have on hand 
a treasured reserve. 

When we suspended gin distilling in favor of war 
production in February 1942, this priceless reserve 
was carefully preserved and sealed away. 

Today, it’s these pre-war imported botanicals that 
give Hiram Walker’s Gin its real pre-war quality. 
90 proof. Distilled from 100°; American grain. 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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ng at the reeds and pine branches that 
ung low over the water’s edge. 

The others were sitting around the fire 
vhen I returned. 

“It looks good,” Bennett said. “John 
nay be right this morning. It’ll soon be 
ijaylight. We'd better be getting out there 
to meet that thirty-minutes-before-sun- 

ise law.” 

Daylight was a crimson streak across 
the sky. Four black ducks were feeding 
n the water ten yards beyond our decoys. 
sowtie, lying between John and me, 
hivered in excitement. John caught my 
rm and pointed. Long streamers of 
ijucks were moving upriver. 

One of the feeding blacks saw the flash 
f his arm. He leaped eight feet off the 
water and climbed on powerful pinions. 
His mates followed in a split second. 

John folded one clean. I winged a sec- 
nd bird that lost altitude and sailed into 
the rushes 100 yards away. Bowtie did 
,ot even look in the direction of the first 
black. With a whine, he hit the lake and 
disappeared into the rushes. For fully 
five minutes he nosed among the reeds, 
then we heard him yap sharply. He re- 
turned, dropped the duck at John’s feet, 
ind without a command retrieved the 
first bird. 

“That’s why every duck hunter needs a 
good dog,” John stated. 

Bowtie was hardly in the blind when 
two mallard drakes circled over our de- 
coys. John’s smoke stick toppled one at 

the edge of the rushes. The other escaped, 
winging his way into the sun that was 
now peeping over the rim of the marshes. 
Bowtie splashed after the greenhead that 
had paddled into the grass and disap- 
peared. He thrashed through the thicket 
for a few minutes, then returned, drag- 
ging the big duck by its neck. 

Bennett and Joe had opened up at the 
other end of the lake. We could identify 
the sounds of the guns—Joe’s machine- 
gun three followed by two careful, well- 
spaced shots from Bennett. 

A flock of ten bluebills came over and 
circled the decoys. I threw up my gun, 
but John caught my arm, “Not them,’ 
he said. “We only want the big ones.” 

They were followed by a lone mallard 
hen that John dropped in the rushes be- 
yond the decoy stool. Bowtie marked her 
down and went after her, yapping like a 
rabbit hound. 

In two hours the shooting was over. The 
sky was drained of ducks. Blacks and 
greenheads alike had gone back to open 
water. Joe came through the bushes, with 
Bennett at his heels. We counted up. 
Nineteen ducks all told, and three more 
coots that Joe had toppled with one shot. 

We took up the decoys and stumbled 
back to the car. 

“The only problem left,” 
“is gasoline.” 

John left his gun for us to clean and 
walked out of sight into the brush. Joe 
watched him go, then sat down on a dead 
tree and started emptying a couple of 
gallons of lake water from his boots. For 
two hours we cleaned guns, packed equip- 

ent, and dressed ducks. Then Bennett 

d I walked into the brush with an eye 
toward scaring up a rabbit or killing a 
squirrel to broil over the coals. My belt 
was at its last desperate notch. We came 
back at 4 p.m., without meat. 

Joe had collected more wood and 

cked the fire together. He was squat- 

1 over the coals, roasting coot gizzards 
on a stick. He looked up, embarrassed. 

I’m hungry,” he explained. 

The sun went down and darkness came, 
but still no John. Joe raked out a handful 
of acorns he had roasted in the coals, and 


Bennett said, 


Page 


the three of us feasted on acorns and coot 
gizzards. Try it sometime, when you have 
been hungry for two days. On that par- 


ticular evening, while darkness sifted 
through the trees, it made a regular 


Thanksgiving banquet. I lit my pipe and 
stretched out beside the fire, trying to be 
comfortable 

“Maybe,” Bennett said, 
looking for John.” 

“Let him rot in the woods,” I replied 
without sympathy. “If he’s lost, maybe 
my duck-hunting troubles will be over.” 

But Bennett was worried. I could tell 
from the way he poked at the red coals 
and thoughtfully watched the sparks cut 
streaks in the darkness. 

Then we heard the sound of a motor 
and headlights cut a white path through 
the woods. The car stopped and John 
appeared with a can of gasoline. He gave 
us a grin—and Bowtie a bone. He’d for- 
gotten that we hadn't eaten for two days 

While Joh poured gasoline into the 
tank and Bowtie chomped noisily in front 
of the fire, the man who'd driven him 
back confided in Joe. “That lake out there 
is full of alligators,” he said. “Monsters. 
They burrow in the mud in winter, You 
were probably walking all over them.” 

Joe rolled his eyes. “A fine time to tell 
us!” he rasped. 

We came home with 
ducks. Even with John Martin along, 
they didn’t spoil on the way. They re- 
mained fresh in spite of the hours we 
spent in a restaurant, eating until the 
proprietor refused to cook anything more 
for us. 

Nineteen big ducks. 
for two days’ hunting; and John had 
promised four times that. Measured by 
previous records, this was a perfect score 


“we should go 


nineteen big 


Almost five apiece 


-almost. Maybe my luck with John 
Martin is improving. I may even try it 
again with him next year—just once 
more. 


Range anil Penetration 














A BULLET fired from 75 yd. has cleaner 
and deeper penetration than one fired 
from 15 ft., according to tests recently 
conducted near Great Falls, Mont. A soft- 
point bullet fired from a .351 Winchester 
self-loader, Model 07, drilled cleanly 
through fifteen l-in. pine boards nailed 
together; whereas the same-weight bul- 
let, fired from 15 ft., penetrated only 11 
of the boards and part of the next, leaving 
a definitely jagged hole. 

The photo shows the two holes, the 
mushroomed 15-ft. bullet taken from the 
twelfth board, and an unfired .351 car- 
tridge. 

The explanation of this marked differ- 
ence in performance is that muzzle blast 
causes a bullet to wobble slightly as it 
leaves the barrel, much as a top wobbles 
as it drops free of the spinning string and 
before it’s steadied by gyroscopic action. 
The bullet fired from 15 ft. had not lost 


its wobble before striking the boards.— ! 


C. T. Sullivan. 
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GENUINE U. S. ARMY 
RIFLE or SHOTGUN 


covers. Made of heavy canvas duck, reenforced at muzzle 
and breech; also has 6” heavy cowhide flap with buckle 
and web carrying sling strap. Will fit any rifle or shotgun. 


46” overall. Brand New ; $ 4.95 
New Covers (as above) except with. canvas flap 3.95 
New H & R .22 caliber ‘Leatherneck’ Sporter Rifle.... 57.44 
New H & R .22 caliber S. S. Bolt Action Rifle 28.24 
New H & R Sportsman .22 cal. 6” bbl. Target 31.25 
New Lyman Alaskan Scopes (no mounts) 50.00 
New Barrels Colt .22 Auto. 4'2”, no sight blade 4.95 
New Barrels .22 Colt Match Ace Automatic 4.95 
New Barrels for .45 Coit Automatic 3.95 
New Barrels Colt O.M.T. .22 cal., or 38 Special : 5.95 
New Barrels for 38 Super Auto. Colt ‘ 3.95 
New Magazines Colt Ace .22 caliber 2.75 


New Magazines Model B, A, D & E Hi Standard... 1.75 
New Magazines H & R Reising .22 Auto. Rifle 1.75 
Imported Magazines to fit .25 Colt Auto. 
New Barrels, Colt Single Action: .38 W.C.F. 5'2” 
r 7'>” blue, also .44 W.C.F. 542” 4.95 
4! cal. Italian Vetterli center fire cartridges, each -08 
Hand toaded .38 S & W Spec. Cartridges, each .04 
Ammunition: .25/35 .30 .270 .375 H & H and others. 


. 
Colt — Smith & Wesson — High-Standard 
Winchester — Remington — Savage 
Orders taken for above guns when available. Send $5.00 

deposit with order to be delivered on basis, 
first come, first served. 
. 
Mod. °17 Colt & S@W; .45 
3 cent stamp for list 


Other Parts for futo. 
Send 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
@ WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH 6 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. (No C.O.D. Orders) New York 7 





Note: You will find the ad below particularly inter- 
esting. Read about this new and profitable hobby. 


Cnglers | 
lou can Leann Faniddvmy 
wp ISN'T THIS MALLARD DS VES, (T'S A SHAME TO THROW 


AWAY SUCH GORGEOUS PLUMAGE. 
1M GOING TO WRITE TO THE N.W 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY AND LEARN 


































VES, RAY, (T'S THE GRAND- 
EST HOBBY IN THE WORLD. 
COME UP ANO 
SEE MY OEN. 


HELLO, BILL — SAY, 
THOSE SPECIMENS 
ACTUALLY LOOK 









LVE DOUBLED My FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND FIGHING —ANOD 

HAVE MADE ~ 
$84 ALREADY J 
MOUNTING 
TROPHIES 

FOR OTHER 
HUNTERS 


























FOX SCARF YOURSELF? 
BILL, YOUR DEN LOOKS 
GREAT. 1M GOING TO 
START LEARNING TAKIDER- J 
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Great Fun and Profit. Send Coupon for marvelous 
Free ban It telle All about taxidermy — how you can Make 
Money and have great fun and fascination mounting Birds and 
A is. Save your wild-game trophies — mount for others. 
Also Mount common specimens, pipesns. 06 squirrels, rabbits, 
even frogs, into humorous and useful groups — "len W interest- 
ing and sell at sight. 4 ild-game Not necessary. omen, 
ys learn quickly by Mail. Marvelous b 

BIG PROFITS! Turn your spare ne to Cash. 

Besides Taxidermy learn also to 
Tan Leather, Tan Fine Furs an ane them into scarfs, 
etc. We teach you Genuine Chrome me never before re- 

vealed. 


250,000 students endorse this roid reilebie school. We 
Book. Send day neous Te- To- 








offer You our marvelous Free 
In a few weeks we can teach yous ew 
Cashin gepression and good times, too. 
dermy brings great fun and_ fascination. -— 
vestigate! ot the Free ok. Si 
BOS name, state your rs » an 
book is yours. the coupon Today. 



























Northwestern 
7] 3141 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen:—Piease send me your free 48 
P4 vege booklet explaining Taxidermy. 











Anything but my Wilson 
Brothers Union Suit!’ 


Witien 


Quality Men’s Wear Since 1864 





Chicago +» New York + San Francisco 


Pajamas * Shirts + Sportswear + Knitwear 
Shorts + Ties + Socks 











Before sending us your 
deer hide, or hides, for 
tanning write for Catalog 
“C" which gives complete 
instructions for proper 
care of hides, how to ship | 
and how to select the 
gloves or garments you 
want to have us custom- 
tailor for you, It's to your 
advantage to first read 
these instructions. On a 
penny post card just say, 
—— 0 et - 
gloves and | 


garments that  MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
601 FOX AVE., BERLIN, WIS. 


from your 
deer hides, 
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Minute Man GUN BLUE 
INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 


WOT A PAINT—-WOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAI ‘ 
6 Restores finish on 5 Guns Ss 
c No heating! Can't iniure 
GUN BLUE steel. Simple process 
Takes minutes. 
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Army Gear for Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 13) 


up close to the hips and are suspended 
from the belt by adjustable straps. 
Three snaps, and a strap and buckle just 
below the knee, make them fit the calves 
snugly. They are designed to be worn 
over ordinary boots or shoes. 

Socks. As you will have gathered, the 
Army has learned that the correct com- 
bination of socks is just as important as 
the right kind of boots in keeping 
soldiers’ feet dry and warm. That ap- 
plies as strongly to sportsmen. The best 
boot in the world doesn’t generate heat 
it merely keeps out water and serves as 
an insulator to keep in the natural heat 
of the foot. Still air is a much more 
effective insulator than either leather 
or rubber, and several pairs of medium- 
weight wool socks are much warmer 
than one extremely heavy pair because 
much more air is trapped in and be- 
tween them. But when you wear more 
than one pair of socks make sure that 
each pair is at least half a size larger 
than the pair worn under it. Unless it is, 
your circulation will be restricted and 
your feet will get cold no matter how 
good your boots are or how many pairs 
of socks you wear. 

When you buy boots for cold-weather 
use decide what combination of socks 
you are going to wear with them, have 
the boots fitted snugly—but not tightly 
over that combination, and then never 
yield to the cold-morning temptation to 
wear an extra pair of socks. If you do 
yield, the boots will be too tight and re- 
tarded circulation will make your feet 
cold. Also keep your socks as clean as 
you can—dirty socks are cold socks be- 
cause they have lost their fluffiness and 
with it much of their air-trapping 
capacity. 

Rubber or other waterproof boots don’t 
make your feet sweat, but they do retain 
the moisture resulting from normal, un- 
avoidable perspiration. For that reason, 
even if your boots keep out all exterior 


| moisture, after you’ve walked in them 


for a few hours your feet and socks will 
be damp. Don’t let them stay that way 
any longer than you have to. Always 
carry at least one pair of clean, dry socks 
in your pack or pocket. When you stop 
to boil the noonday teakettle take your 
boots and socks off, dry your feet 
thoroughly, dust a little foot powder on 
them, and put on dry socks. Hang the 
wet ones on the outside of your pack or 
on the back of your coat where the air 
will dry them, since it’s possible you may 


| have to change again before you get 
| back to camp. 


If in spite of precautions—or because 
you didn't bother to take them—your 
feet get wet and cold, follow the Army’s 
experience-backed advice and do some- 
thing more useful about it than just 
cussing. If your boots begin to feel too 
tight, loosen their lacings right away. 
Wiggle and scrunch up your toes, stamp 
your feet, and -bend your ankles and 
knees to pep up circulation. 

As soon as you can, take off your boots 
and socks, dry your feet thoroughly but 
gently, wrap them in a blanket or 
sweater, get them on a level higher than 
your head, and let them warm up grad- 
ually. Don’t get them too near a fire 
or hot stove; don’t apply ice, snow, or 
warm water to them, and don’t rub or 
massage them while they are uncom- 
fortably cold or at all numb—if they are 


frostbitten friction may break the skin. 
If numbness, burning, or swelling per- 
sists, the skin remains pale and cold, or 
blisters or blood blisters develop, head 
for a doctor. Yon don’t have to live in a 
flooded foxhole to contract a case of 
trench foot! 

When you hit camp with wet boots 
and socks, don't forget that you'll have 
to put them on again next morning. 
Take out the insoles as soon as you re- 
move your boots and start them drying. 
Boots are best dried by sun and air, but 
there is no harm in standing them near 
—not too near—a fire or stove. 

If you hold your leather boots over a 
fire to dry them, don’t put your hands 
inside them—the footgear will burn or 
shrink before you feel the heat through 
them. Hold them in your bare hands; 
if there is too much heat for your hands 
there is too much for the leather. Don't 
hang wet socks too close to an open fire 
or hot stove. If they still are damp when 
you turn in, take them into your blankets 
or sleeping bag with you—your body 
heat will finish drying them. 

Garments on the Layer System. Before the 
war started some sportsmen had learned 
from experience and experiment that the 
surest way to keep warm outdoors is to 
wear one or more layers (depending on 
the temperature) of comparatively thin, 
air-trapping wool clothing under a wind- 
proof and water-repellent—not water- 
proof—outer garment, and manufactur 
ers of sportsmen’s goods were beginning 
to meet a growing demand for such 
items. But Army brass hats, nearly 
always ultraconservative in peacetime, 
clung to time-honored thick wool cloth 
for cold-weather uniforms—and while 
they clung, soldiers whose duties took 
them off post parade grounds damned 
garments such as the long O.D. overcoat, 
which made up in weight and general 
unhandiness for the plenty they lacked 
in warmth. 

When we entered the war large num- 
bers of troops had to be clothed and 
equipped as quickly as possible, and the 
Army called in civilian outdoor experts 
to help with the job. The experts sold 
the brass hats on the idea of utilitarian 
outfits which look and are more like 
sportsmen’s clothing than the traditional 
military uniform—especially on the idea 
of warmer-than-wool windproof outer 
garments lined with alpaca (see photo 3). 
Alpaca is a wool pile on a cotton base 
which, unlike wool cloth, isn’t ruined by 
the field soldier’s practice of boiling his 
clothes in a pail to get the sweat and 
dirt out of them. 

Because troops had to be outfitted ina 
hurry for service in all sorts of country 
from equatorial swamps to frigid moun- 
tains, the Quartermaster Corps’s outdoor 
experts designed numerous _ special- 
purpose garments varying from jungle 
camouflage suits to arctic parkas. Near- 
ly all were excellent for the purpose for 
which they were intended, but there 
were so many of them that they com- 
plicated the already-tough problem of 
clothing millions of soldiers scattered 
pretty well all over the globe. So the 
experts worked out an extension of the 
layer principle which resulted in a sharp 
reduction in the number of uniform 
items and at the same time gave assur- 
ance that troops operating in temper- 
atures ranging from eighty-five degrees 
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bove to twenty degfées Befow zero 
would be adequately clothed. 

The layer-uniform system is simple, 
nd as much of it as he needs may be 
adopted profitably by the man who hunts 
nd fishes in different parts of the coun- 
try or in a district subject to wide 

iriations of weather. 

The basic or warm-weather outfit con- 
ists—in addition, of course, to boots or 
hoes and socks—of cotton underwear, 

flannel shirt, cotton field trousers, and 

long-peak field cap made of a water- 
epellent cotton material. 

For somewhat cooler weather, wool 
inderwear replaces the cotton, and a 
ight wool sweater, wool trousers, and a 
vindproof field jacket are added. This 
acket, which is not lined, has a collar 
which may be worn either open or 
nugly buttoned. It also has an inside 
waist drawstring, which may be pulled 
tight when it is cold or used to tie the 
jacket open when it is warm. 

For colder weather the cotton field 
trousers, which are windproof and water- 
repellent, are worn over the wool trou- 
sers—an adjustment tab on the waistband 
makes this possible and comfortable— 
ind a pile jacket is worn under the 
field jacket. 

For really cold weather a hooded cot- 
ton field parka with adjustable neck, 
sleeve, and waist closures replaces the 
field jacket. A wool-pile cap with ear- 
tabs is added. 

For arctic weather a pile parka, the 
hood of which has a fur ruff, is worn but- 
toned inside the field parka. 

Large quantities of layer-uniform 
clothing were shipped to the Pacific to 
outfit the troops earmarked for the in- 
vasion of Japan. Unworn, most of it 
eventually will be declared surplus and 
made available for sale by dealers. So 
will a number of special-purpose gar- 
ments developed before the layer-uni- 
form plan was adopted—big-pocketed 
mountain jackets and kersey-lined cot- 
ton trousers, both excellent for hunting, 
among them. 

The field cap (photo 13) was a favorite 
for both fishing and hunting before the 
war and is even more popular now. Its 
long visor protects your eyes against 
sun glare and brambles; the cap itself 
stays on in any wind and slips quietly 
through high brush. The Army’s wool- 
pile cap (also photo 13) is likely to be- 
come equally popular for cold-weather 
use. Its visor stays put when snapped 
down over the eyes or up against the 
cap, and its warm pile ear flaps can be 
tied snugly under the chin or out of the 
way over the crown of the cap. 

Many sportsmen undoubtedly will 
adopt the layer principle for their out- 
door clothes, but it is doubtful if nearly 
as many will be eager buyers of the 
Army’s surplus clothing. It is good, honest 
stuff of up-to-the-minute design, but 
there are two reasons—one psychological 
and the other practical—why sports- 
men may not want it. 

The psychological reason is that in the 
last four years most of us, whether or 
not we- have been wearing uniforms, 
have seen enough olive drab to last us 
for the rest of our lives. The practical 
reason is that the Army’s olive drab is 
so inconspicuous a shade that in aver- 
age country it is next door to invisible. 

That’s a big advantage when someone 
is gunning for you, but a possibly fatal 
drawback when your fellow sportsmen 
are gunning for game. Some trigger- 
happy members of the clan have a re- 
grettable propensity for shooting first 
and finding out what they were shooting 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Among those things on which a man can depend 
absolutely — count the enduring quality of Old 
Crow. Unchanged for more than a century, 
remains — year in, year out —the finest straight 
whiskey that Kentucky can possibly give you. 


TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS 
Elle -in-Diend ALN 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York « 100 Proof 





Here's An IMPROVED Andiron! 
Log=-On-=Easy Gadcrons. 


PAT. PENDING 








Place detachable Log Tumt Lift Log Tumbler until log For barbecuing steaks. roast- 
lers in hole n uprights and ROLLS over the uprights onto ing or grilling, attach grill to 
set legs on hearth Place } the andiron rests in the rear horizontal parallel Easy to 
on horizontal paralle of Log of the fireplace use Remove Log Tumblers 


when not i'n use 


Tumblers 
You Just ROLL Another Log on the Fire 

With LOG-ON-EASY Andirons you stack logs 
at the rear of the fireplace to produce reflected 
heat and give added safety. LOG-ON-EASY 
Andirons are built to stand plenty of use, and 
their simple good-looks enhance the beauty of 
any surroundings. The detachable grill makes 
it possible to grill, roast or BARBECUE right in 
your own home. 




















SMALL SIZE LARGE SIZE 
Height 17” 22” 
Length 26” 33” 
Shipping Weight 55 Ibs. 90 Ibs. 
PRICE (with grill) $22.50 $30.00 
F.O.B. Tulsa 
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IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
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CUTTS COMP 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


CARRY YOUR HEAT RIGHT WITH YOU! 
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Something New! 
Something Needed! 


Ideal for Duck-Hunters! eae 


For Spectator Hockey and 

Football! Skiing! Skating! 

Handy light-weight portable heater you can carry 
with you like a lunch-box! Takes one minute to light! 
Perfect for unheated cabins, camps ond trailers! 
@ FIRE PROOF! @ WIND PROOF @ FOOL PROOF 


Money Back Guarantee! Send Check or Money Order to 


SPORTS HEATER CO. 























Denver 10, Colo. 
DEALERS WANTED! 













at afterward. Going deer hunting in 
Army olive drab, unless it were profuse 


ly decorated with red, would be askin; 
for trouble—something which you sel 
dom have to ask for more than oncs 
Whether the sportsman buy Arm 
clothing or civilian sportswear designs 
on the same principle of keeping tl 


heat in and the wind out, he must kno 
the right way to wear it to get the goo 
out of it. This is so important th 
troops at the North Pacific Comb: 
School in the Aleutians were given spe 
cial instructions about their cold-weath« 
clothing 

The way always to stay warm in co 
weather is to take care never to get hi 
Still air, an efficient insulator, is trapps 
in the thousands of tiny air cells in tl 
several wool layers of your inner clot} 
ing. This air—and the body heat 
doesn’t conduct—is held in the clothir 
by the windproof outer garment. Und 
these conditions exertion is bound to pr 


duce perspiration; the _ perspirati 
dampens your clothing with heat-co 
ducting moisture; this permits your bod 


heat to escape; and instead of stayin 
warm you feel cold. 

The trick is to control the ventilati 
of your clothing so that you won't g 
hot enough to sweat—or if you do swea 
so that air circulating on your skin wi 
evaporate the moisture before it soal 
into your clothes. You usually can d 
that by opening one or more of the 


justable closures that all rightly d 
signed cold-weather clothes have at tl 
neck, sleeves, ankles, and waist 

In really cold weather it is much bet 
ter to be a little chilly and dry than h 


and damp. If you can’t keep from swe 
ing by opening your outer garment 


you are wearing too many cloth: Tal 
an inner layer off at the first opporti 
nity—the layer closest to the skin th 


you can manage conveniently 

Sleeping Bags. The Army outdoor ex 
perts have developed three types 
sleeping bags. One is wool, closed by 
slide fastener until only a small part « 
the sleeper’s face is exposed. It weigl 
only three pounds, has the warmth of 
a pair of four-pound blankets, and 
adequate until the temperature gets be 
low forty degrees F. The mountain ba 
is padded with down and _ feather 
weighs six pounds, and is comfortable i: 
zero weather. The arctic bag consist 
of an outer down-and-feather-filled case 
inclosing the mounfain bag. Its tot: 
weight is thirteen pounds and it keep 
you warm with the mercury forty below 
zero. All the bags have hoods and al 
of them should be used with a wate 
repellent case, especially in damp o1 
windy weather. 

Probably a considerable number of 
these sleeping bags will be offered for 
sale. They are good bags, but to cut 
down weight and bulk all of them ar: 
made in mummy-case shape. If you buy 
one you'll sleep in narrow quarters—s: 
narrow that if you want to move your 
legs you'll have to move the lower part 
of the bag with them. Are the few 
pounds saved by this streamlining im 
portant enough to you to make up for 
the lost comfort of being able to move 
freely in your sleeping bag? 

The Army soon learned that it take 
know-how to get the benefit of all the 
comfort that has been built into a sleep 
ing bag. Keep it dry, outside and in 
side. Wear just enough clothing to bed 
to keep you warm, never enough to make 
you perspire. Never sleep with your 
head away from the face opening—if 


you do, the vapor exhaled from your 


mouth will condense inside the bag. In 
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very cold weather you can cover your 
face with a sweater or muffler, which 
will keep it warm and catch the mois- 
ture. 


Never lay the bag on the snow or the 
bare ground. Lay it on fir boughs, extra 
clothing, or anything else you can find 
which will serve as insulation. Fluff 
up the bag before you get into it.. As 
soon as you get up open your bag, fluff 
it up again, and hang it in the sun. 

Tents. Among the several types to be 
offered for sale is the old pup tent, which 
now can be closed at both ends and is 
fairly comfortable if you are going to 
stay out only a night or two in moder- 
ate weather. For sportsmen who go 
deep into the wilds in cold weather the 
two-man mountain tent photo 8) 
has advantages. It weighs only nine 
and one-half pounds—two pounds more 
with poles and pins, which aren’t needed 
everywhere. It has an attached floor- 
cloth, 100 percent waterproof and 
windproof, and has adjustable ventila- 
tors at both ends. But comfort has been 
sacrificed for portability, and most 
sportsmen will continue to tote a few 
pounds more weight and have the ad- 
vantage of more living space. 

In addition to improving its tents and 
developing new types the Army learned 
from experience that it is possible to get 
along without one even in tough weath- 
er—especially if you have a sleeping 
bag. At the North Pacific Combat School 
the mountain troopers were taught to dig 
two-man snow holes. The men found 
that they were warm if not cozy in them 
even when a_eslush-laden Aleutian 
williwaw was screaming over the moun- 
tains. Soldiers who lost their way but 
kept their heads in arctic blizzards sur- 
vived by digging shallow trenches, cov- 
ering themselves with snow to keep the 
wind out, and alternately sleeping and 
moving about to keep up circulation. 

Cooking Equipment, Gloves and Sun- 
glasses. The Army has devised, developed, 
or improved various items of camping 


(see 


is 


and personal equipment which will be 
useful to sportsmen. One of them is a 
single-burner gasoline stove which 


weighs slightly more than one pound and 
is small enough to slip into a sock (see 
photos 1, 2, and 21). A two-burner mod- 
el weighs about twelve pounds. Both 
burn either gasoline or kerosene. 

For the man who has to travel light 
there are solid-fuel candles and tablets 


which weigh little but when burned in 
a shallow trench cook emergency meals. 
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There 
trigger-finger 


are various types of gloves and 
mittens, and sunglasses 
made of slotted metal and polarized 
plastic (see photos 10 and 11). 

Packs and Pack Boards. In the course of 
the war the Army developed packs of 
various models, two of which are of spe- 


cial interest to hardy sportsmen who 
back-pack their camp equipment. 

The Model 1944 combat-and-cargo 
pack is composed of two separate bags 
made of tough water-repellent duck 
held together and suspended from the 
shoulders by webbing straps. The com 
bat bag, which can be used alone, is 
about twelve inches square, and seven 
and one-half inches thick when loaded 
It has an outside pocket for things that 
may be needed in a hurry, and binding 
straps to secure a blanket or mountain 


a horseshoe roll over the 
The cargo bag, which is 


sleeping bag in 
top of the pack 


attached to the suspenders below the 
combat bag, measures 10 x 16 inches 
when empty but expands to 22 x 16 
inches when full. It will hold an extra 
blanket and a shelter half (or an arctic 
sleeping bag and its case) and extra 
clothing. It also makes an excellent 
duffel or handbag. 

The total weight of the empty pack 


and its suspenders is less than four and 
a quarter pounds. It will float for a1 
hour and has been submerged for longe! 
without having its contents get more 
than partly wet The suspenders are 
designed so that they won't constrict the 
chest muscles, which most pack straps 
do. The strain on the back muscles can 
be eased by grasping and pulling on two 
tabs of wedding which hang down ove! 


the chest. An adjustment of the straps 
opens a space between the pack and the 
wearer’s back through which air may 


circulate. 

The Model 1944 pack is considered the 
best all-purpose military pack fat 
developed, and after the removal of a 
few unneeded attachments it should be 
equally good for sport use 

The rucksack (photo 14), long a fa- 
vorite with European sportsmen, is just 
as popular with our mountain troops 
and is excellent for loads up to forty 
pounds. It has a lightweight metal-tub 
ing frame which distributes much of the 
weight onto the hips and is held in place 
by webbing back, shoulder, and belly 
straps. 

The pack board (photo 23), with which 
troops serving in Alaska had experi- 
mented before the war, was much used 
to carry heavy loads of awkward shape 
With it a fifty-pound load is easy to take 


so 


on, and most men can manage 100 
pounds. It was a new contraption to 
most soldiers, so they had to be taught 


to keep the load high on the pack board 
and the pack board high on the back 

At first the old Yukon model, which | 
is made of canvas stretched over a wood- 
en frame and weighs about six pounds, | 
was used. An improved model made of 
laminated plywood was two pounds 
lighter and was highly satisfactory ex- | 
cept that it was likely to shatter if| 
dropped. The latest model, of similar | 
design, is made of aluminum and can-| 
vas, and weighs only three and one-half | 
pounds. It won't shatter, and if it is} 
bent it can easily be hammered back | 
into shape. | 

Nearly all of this Army outdoor equip- | 
ment is tempting to sportsmen, but be- 
fore you put your money on the line for | 
a piece of it make sure that it will fill 
your real needs. If it does, it will be a 
good buy. If it doesn’t, it will have to 
be considered a bad one. 








ARGUS SPOTTING SCOPE 


Argus spotting scope, brand new, $74 50 
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ready for immediate shipment. 

Tinted lens, Freeland tripod, $7.50. 
PERCUSSION CAPS 
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Duck decoy stabilizer by 
MacDell 
10 gauge, 
shell cases, 


$3.00 per dozen 

new empty primed shotgun 

29/16" $2.50 per 100 
Oneeda No. 1 Muskrat and small 

animal traps $4.95 per dozen 
22 to 27 and 30 to 50 calibre metal 

jointed cleaning rods 
Shot gun shell primers No. 57 for 

Remington sure shot shells $7.50 per 1000 
30.06 metal patch F.A. late issue 

rifle cartridges $10 per 100 


$1.25 each 


Blue Rock Targets. 


270 targets per 
carton, $3 


75 F.O.B. Phila. 


PUBLIC SPORT SHOPS 


13 S. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa. No COD’s 
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Bean’ S Maine Snowshoe 


If there is a better Snowshoe 
made we certainly would like 
to see it. The frames are es- 


pecially selected State of Maine 
second growth white ash butts, 
seasoned so they will not warp. 
The filling is the very best cow- 
hide, cured by a secret process 
that positively prevents sagg- 
ing. The workmanship is so 
well done that it gives the shoe 
a perfect balance, Both men’s 
and ladies’ are very sporty 
looking shoes. We recommend 


sizes as follows: 
Men weighing 125 to 165, 
3 x 48 
165 to 225, 


weighing 120 to 160, 
44 


x 
Price Men's $10.31; Ladies’ 
$8.25 postpaid. Write for free 
Catalog showing three other 
styles, also Bean's Snowshoe 
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Brush-country Gobblers 


bird that ranks as big game. It is a 

native American, known to no other 
continent, and a prize that can make any 
hunter proud. Despite its high rating as 
game, its habits and the best methods of 
hunting it don’t seem to be generally un- 
derstood by sportsmen, even among those 
who hunt it. Many days will be blanks 
even if the hunter has the necessary 
know-how; it takes extraordinary luck to 
be successful if he lacks it. 

There is good turkey and deer hunting 
on the ranch about 60 miles west of San 
Antonio, Tex., which has been my home 
for the last 18 years, and I’ve done a lot 
of it. Before I went into the Navy, it was 
our yearly custom either to accommodate 
hunters at the ranch, or else to lease the 
shooting rights on it. It was interesting 
to see the number of hunters who came 
to us who didn’t have the faintest idea 
how to hunt our country properly, or what 
was the proper equipment. 

Ours is a hill country of ranches and 
farms, the hills rising to elevations of 
between 800 and 900 ft. The trees and 
shrubs include Spanish oak, scrub live 
oak, wild persimmon, sumac, white oak, 
mountain laurel, cedar, walnut, hack- 
berry, dogwood, and willows. The ground 
is rocky but bear grass, Bermuda grass, 
and other grasses give good forage for 
the deer, wild turkeys, sheep, goats, and 
cattle to feed upon. 

For hunting in that kind of country a 
.30/30 rifle is as good as any and better 
than most. This is because the country 
is brushy, and the game you're hunting 
doesn’t require a more powerful gun. The 
bullet of a high-power cartridge is de- 
flected or disintegrated by contact with 
tree twigs or brush. A soft-nose bullet is 
best for brushy country, and the .30/30 is 
neither too light for deer nor too heavy 
for turkeys. Sometimes, too, you get a 
shot at a deer or turkey across a canyon, 


‘bir WILD TURKEY is our only game 





and if you have a rifle of less power than 
the .30/30 you can’t tell where your bul- 
lets are hitting, especially at long ranges. 

In addition to the right sort of rifle 
you'll need a sharp knife, and a pair of 
good binoculars or a telescope. The 
glasses are required to let you know 
whether the deer or turkey you've spot- 
ted is legal game. In our state hen tur- 
keys and doe deer are protected. 

Turkeys are fast runners on level 
ground, and in rough and brushy country 
can easily outrun the average dog. I’ve 
seen a collie chase a big gobbler that ex- 
tended him to top speed to catch. But 
that same dog was left far behind in try- 
ing to follow me when I was mounted on 
an ordinary saddle horse. The statement 
often made that a turkey can run as fast 
as a good horse is untrue. As for outrun- 
ning a dog, a big gobbler can run one on 
equal terms for the first 100 yd., but the 
dog will catch him after that, if the bird 
doesn’t take flight. 

Taking flight from level ground, the 
greatest distance that a gobbler can fly 
in one stretch is from 300 to 500 yd. A 
hen, being lighter, can fly a little farther. 
But with a take-off from the side of a hill 
or mountain, either gobbler or hen can 
fly from a mile to a mile and a half. Once 
a turkey leaves the ground he seldom 
flaps his wings, but glides to the end of 
his flight. 

The turkey has wonderfully acute eye- 
sight and hearing. If he has heard you 
coming in the leaves or over rocky 
ground he won't continue feeding, as a 
deer will, should you stand still. Immedi- 
ately he sees you he’s off, and immobility 
won’t help you. There’s always one gob- 
bler in the flock who acts as lookout. 

Turkeys are creatures of habit. Like 
humans, they have a set routine for eat- 
ing, sleeping, and feeding their young. 
The flock may include from 10 to 80 birds. 
You can expect them to fly from their 


"Well, a sling doesn't make ME any steadier!" 
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night’s roosting place at or about day- 
light, sometimes even before it’s light 
enough to see them. If, on a quiet day, 
you're on a ledge above them, and facing 
in their direction, it is possible to hear 
them scratching in the leaves or yelping 
it a distance of three quarters of a mile. 
You can even hear one running in the 
iry leaves at distances up to half a mile 
iway. 

A feeding flock. will cover from 1 to 4 
miles a day, with 2 miles the usual limit. 
[The birds feed under the scrubby live 
yaks along the hillsides or on the hilltops. 
One definite feeding period is around 
noon, with another in the late afternoon. 
For drinking water they go to the canyon 
bottoms. Generally they will feed in the 
direction of the place selected for the 
night’s roost, which is likely to be at the 
head of a canyon. 

For a roosting tree they like one with 
a big trunk, near a ledge, its base below 
the ledge level and its top reaching 
somewhat above it. 

To hunt turkeys it is necessary to get 
up and out before daylight, and perhaps 
the simplest procedure is to post yourself 
in good position to intercept them as they 
leave their roost. Usually it’s best to have 
three hunters in your party, for you can’t 
tell in which direction the flock will fly. 
With one man stationed on each side of 
the canyon, and the third at the bottom, 
there'll be a good chance for some one of 
you to get a shot. 

Unless you do, however, it’s just about 
hopeless to try to follow the flock, for 
it’s almost certain that in moving about 
you'll be seen or heard by the birds. A 
etter way is to do some speedy detouring. 
Once you get ahead of them, find a good 
hiding place in hope they'll come your 
way. At times this maneuver will work, 
but only when the birds haven't caught 
you in the act. 

Waiting in hiding, at a good feeding 
ground, is the method preferred by some 
hunters, while others like to hunt up the 
game. Each method has its advantages 
and disadvantages. I like to get results 
by combining the two methods. 

Once I leave camp I do no talking and 
make as little noise as possible. I pause 
at frequent intervals to listen for any 
sound that might mean gobblers scratch- 
ing, yelping, or walking in the leaves. 
Should I see a turkey, I hold fire until I’m 
sure it’s not a hen. 

It was just this cautious, pussyfoot kind 
of hunting that got me, one cold Decem- 
ber day two years ago, my limit of three 
turkeys and two bucks. I used a .30/30 
Winchester, loading it with alternate hol- 
low-point and soft-nose cartridges. After 
killing one deer I found turkey sign on a 
hillside, so stood there motionless, listen- 
ing. Soon I heard leaves rustling on the 
other side'of the canyon, and eight or 
nine old gobblers came into sight, run- 
ning downhill to get at the water on the 
canyon bottom. 

I aimed at the leading gobbler and 
pulled. Feathers flew, and he rolled over 
stone dead. The other turkeys rose and 
flew in different directions. I let off five 
or six shots at one, but though I hit him 
he managed to get away. The gobbler I 
bagged from that flock had a beard about 
8 in. long, and weighed between 25 and 
30 Ib. 

I got my second buck and the two other 
turkeys in the same way—by moving 
quietly through trees and scrub, stopping 
often to listen, and alert to see not only 
sign but the game itself. That, I think, is 
the hardest of all hunting methods to fol- 
low, but the most profitable and satisfy- 
ing if you do it right.—D. L. Hicks. 
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The new Wollensak binocular you’ve been waiting for is here! 

An even finer glass than your prized prewar Wollensak binocular, 
it will feature COATED OPTICS*® to provide increased light-trans- 
mission. With it you'll get a new thrill from vacation trips, hunting and 
sporting events. 

Of course, you'll want to start enjoying your new binocular as soon 
as possible. Because supplies will be limited for some time, we suggest 
that you order from your dealer now. 

8x30mm Wollensak Binocular®, central focusing, with leather carrying 
case, $82.50. 

6x30mm Wollensak Binocular*®, individual foe using eyepieces, with 
leather carrying case, $72.50. 


* The optical system of every Wollensak binocular is specially coated 
with the new Wollensak WOCOTE. 
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Bare Hands—Bare Claws 


(Continued from page 21) | 


arose the mellow baying of the hounds. Dewar realized that the cougar would | 
“Looks like we've hit the jackpot, Rex,” give Hayes, if and when he joined him, 
Dewar told his companion. “They’re a difficult shot. If the cat could be made 





after another one.” to move farther up the tree, there would 
He hurried after the hounds and, being be a better chance. To fire through the 
accustomed to strenuous going and hav- thick screen of branches would deflect 
ing no rifle to encumber him, he soon out- the bullet, and merely to wound the 
distanced Rex. Coming to the blood- cougar might be disastrous for the dogs. 
stained snow where lay the doe, he saw Dewar was determined to avoid such a 
now what he had failed to notice in the happening. A man didn’t have dogs as 
haste of his earlier examination. The good as those twice in a lifetime, 
footprints of two cougars led away into Behind the tree the rocky bluff rose al- | 
the timber. Dewar knew, from past ex- most perpendicularly. Dewar saw that if| 72 
perience, that two mountain lions of the he scaled that bluff he would be almost | 
same age will, if traveling together, sepa- level with the cougar, and perhaps could 


rate when pursued by hounds; and his chase it farther up the tree. After claw- | 
dogs had obviously stuck to the tracks of ing his way up the rocks, he found him- |} 








































the cougar which had just been killed. self opposite the cougar and not more} 
Then they had returned to pick up the than twenty feet away. Even then, there 
other trail. was no opening for a sure shot. The 
This second lion now had a head start cougar’s yellow eyes followed the man as | 
on the hounds of about half an hour. This he climbed, and the creature snarled 
hunt, therefore, promised to be sterner through bared fangs, his long taillashing | # 
than the first. Dewar looked back over ominously. augiaal 
his trail to see if Hayes was in sight, but Dewar believed both in himself and his} @ 
the game warden had been left far be- dogs. The thought struck him that if he y , 
hind. Dewar considered for a moment could hit the cat with a snowball, perhaps Junior ‘ 
waiting for him, but decided to push on he could drive it higher up the tree and SCOPE 
alone. Hayes would have no difficulty in away from this new annoyance. He MOUNTS 
following his tracks through the light packed a snowball in his tough strong 
snow. The veteran lion hunter gave no hands. A tiny spring trickled from the 
thought to the fact that he was unarmed. rocks at his feet. He dropped the snow 
He was confident that his dogs, if once ball into this, then squeezed out the sur Back from the wars with an impressive 
they treed this second lion, could keep plus moisture record made on American snipers’ rifles, 
him treed until Hayes came up Now he had a snowball almost the con- the simple, rugged, accurate precisely 
Dewar jogged eagerly along the trail. sistency of ice, and as heavy as a base tooled Redfield Junior Scope MOUNT 
Meanwhile the baying of his dogs grew _ ball. Dewar once had played professional takes the field for fun and sport. It’s 
louder, and Dewar realized that he was ___ ball and knew how to throw. In the dis- the mount you'll want for your favorite 
overtaking the chase. Then came the _ tance he faintly heard Rex Hayes hurry scope and rifle. Soon available at deal- 
familiar sound of the “treed” vark, and ing toward him. Dewar drew back his ers—along with famous Redfield Re- Py 
the hunter hastened his pace. He felt arm, and threw the snowball with all his ceiver sights. 
proud of his dogs. They surely were do- wiry woodsman’s strength. 
ing well to tree two cougars within an The ball sped like a bullet, and hit the [ suenenh andi | 
hour. After a quarter hour of steady cougar right on the tip of its sensitive | | Fixep anuuSTMENT GUARANTEES 
jogging he came to the foot of a steep nose. Then Dewar realized that he'd | | egy 
bluff, where the dogs were milling about made the worst mistake of his long lion- ets corer 
excitedly. Each hound’s head was tilted hunting career. That icy snowball had \ Ky >S 
up toward the outstretched limbs of a tall struck the cougar so violent a blow that \ 
hemlock. Each dog kept up anincessant it was partly stunned. For a brief mo- oste aoe 
howling. ment the brute wobbled on his branch, Z f 
Dewar studied the tree to find just then fell snarling. As its body hit the a as 
where the cougar was. Finally he located steep slope the hounds bored in. , '_ _— 
it about twenty feet up, almost screened The fall seemed to shock the cougar ; 
from view by a patch of thick growth into its senses. It lashed at the dogs with -_ 
that sprang upward from a broken limb. claws extended. Fear for his dogs drove 
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all caution out of Dewar’s mind. He ig- 
nored the fact that he was unarmed. The 
lion’s jaws closed on Blue’s head—and 
without a second’s hesitation Dewar 
jumped from the bluff right into the 
whirlwind fray! 

For a fraction of a second the cougar’s 
head was in the clear. Dewar kicked 
viciously at it, the toe of his heavy boot 
catching the beast right under the jaw. 
The force of the kick made the cougar 
release its hold on Blue and roll on its 
side, partly stunned. 

Then, with a courage and recklessness 
almost unimaginable, the man flung him- 
self on the cougar’s back. He gripped the 
brute around the neck with his left arm, 
then sunk the fingers of his right hand 
into the soft underthroat, feeling for the 
windpipe. At the same time he hugged 
his body close in, to get out of reach of 
| the slashing claws. 
| Now all that could save him and his 
dogs was to strangle the lion. He was 
| willing to pit his 185 pounds against the 
strength and agility of the cat. The death 
of the one or the other could be the only 
outcome of the fight. 

The slope was very steep. If man and 
cat should slip they would start rolling 
down the slope, and that might be dis- 
astrous; so Dewar braced his feet in a 
crevice. Dogs swarmed around and over 
him, snarling and snapping, seeking jaw 
holds on the cougar. Dewar squeezed the 
cat’s throat tighter and tighter, while the 
struggles of the brute grew constantly 
more violent. He gripped until it seemed 
as though his wrist tendons would snap. 

Out came the cougar’s tongue as it 
fought for breath. The weight of the 
man on its shoulders also began to tell. 
Cougars naturally are short-winded. If 
Dewar could only Keep up the iron grip 
on this one’s throat, he could win the 
battle. The man prayed fervently. He 
realized the many “if's.”” If he could hold 
| on; if the cat wouldn’t throw him in one 
fs its violent paroxysms; if they didn’t 





slip; if Hayes would only come! 

Dewar at last heard Hayes’s footsteps 
crunching in the snow. His companion 
| broke into the opening and could hardly 
| believe his eyes. Few, if any men, have 
lever seen an unarmed human mixing it 
up with a full-grown cougar! 

“Shoot, damn it, shoot!” gasped the 
weakening Dewar. 

“I can’t!” was the agonized reply. “I 
might kill you!” 

Dewar realized the shocking truth of 
this statement. The cougar’s vital spots 
| were shielded by his own body. The help 
| he had prayed for could not be given him. 

He could not let go his strangle hold. If 
he did so, the cougar could turn like a 
flash of light and strike him down before 
Hayes could shoot. He must hold on and 
choke the cat to death. He had no other 
choice. 
| He eyed the bluish tongue of his foe 
desperately. It was and would be the in- 
| dex of his effort. The dogs swarmed over 
him, slashing at the squirming tawny 
body. Blue at last got a chance at the soft 
and exposed underbelly of the cougar and 
sank his long teeth into it. 
The cougar made a powerful, convul- 
| sive, thrashing movement. Dewar lost his 
| foothold in the crevice, and man and cat 
| began to slide. Dewar realized that now 
he had to release his grip or roll down the 
slope with the cougar. He felt for a foot- 
| hold for his toes, to push himself clear of 
|the beast. Instinctively his throat grip 
| eased a little. 
Quick to seize its advantage, the cat 

turned its head, and its long fangs ripped 


Dewar smashed at the animal’s face with 
his clenched fist. The cougar released its 
fang hold, while Dewar gave a desperate 
shove, pushing the animal away from 
him. 

The cougar rose shakily to its feet, ex- 
hausted and half dead. Dewar whirled, 
grabbed the rifle from Hayes’s hands, and 
turned to see the cougar trying to crawl 
up the treé, the dogs yelling at its flanks. 
As the beast raised on its haunches, De- 
war took quick aim and pulled the trig- 
ger. The cougar tumbled into a limp heap 
in the snow, kicking spasmodically, while 
the hounds tore at it. 

“Hurt, Jim?” asked Hayes anxiously 

“Not much, I guess. Leg bite, that’s 
all.” 

“Let’s have a look at it,” said Hayes, 
and rolled up Dewar’s heavy trousers. 

There were two clean-cut holes in the 
calf of the leg, oozing blood. Hayes 
washed the wound with fresh snow. 

“You're lucky, Jim,” said Hayes. “What 
ever got into you to tangle with that cat?” 

“I dunno, Did it on the spur of the 
moment. I hate to lose dogs as good as 
mine are. Besides, I hate the bloody cats. 


The only good one is a dead one! 
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WO double-sash pulleys and 40 ft. of 

sash cord are all you need to eliminate 
most of the heavy work in hanging a deer 
for dressing. The rig costs very little, 
weighs 12 oz., and is so efficient my 13- 
year-old son can hang a 125-lb. buck 
with it. 

To prepare the rig, tie a hard knot in 
one end of the line and wire tightly to 
the bottom of one pulley. Place the pul- 
leys about 7 ft. apart and string up as in 
the sketch, leaving about 7 ft. in the free 
or hoisting end. To carry, insert a 2-ft 
cord in the eye of each pulley and tie it 
there. Move the pulleys together by tug- 
ging on the free end until the distance be 
tween them is roughly equal to the cir 
cumference of your waist. Wrap the 
hoisting end of the line tightly around th¢ 
length connecting the pulleys. The com 
pact roll now fits around your waist 
under your hunting coat, and can be tied 
there with the 2-ft. cords fastened to the 
pulley eyes. 

In use, tie the top pulley to a strong 
limb and the bottom one to a stick passed 
through the deer’s rear gambrels. Hoist 
away.—F. P. Schwab. 
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‘ies Dewar’s clothing into his leg. 
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Old Dog 


(Continued from page 36) 


a third bird thundered and 


and 
veered across me to the right. The shot 


left, 


drew feathers in that flash of time when 
the partridge ducked behind a cedar. 
Robbie had marked down his bird and 
now picked her up. A few steps into the 
cedar we found Mike marking mine. 

In a sunny opening we sat to rest the 
dog. Already the pace had told, and 
when he let himself down at our feet 
there was a loud thudding whack like 
a dull hammer blow on hollow floor. 
Robbie and I looked at each other. 

“He’s stiffened already,” Robbie said. 

And after we had prolonged this rest, 
smoking and talking of what the plain 
might hold this afternoon, I sensed un- 
easiness in the dog. Stiffy and with 
effort he came to his feet, and once more 
enacted that little drama of other years 

stamping his forefeet, barking in high- 
cracked voice, urging me to come on. 
I leaned over to pat his head and press 
him down to rest awhile, and for a few 
moments longer we held him there, but 
he wanted to hunt. 

We picked up another bird apiece in 
our slow course to the bridge, the setter 


finding them along the edge of the 
marsh basin. And so, coming toward 
noon to the stream, we paused to eat 


the ham sandwiches that Mrs. Mead had 
put up for us. Share and share alike it 
was, Mike getting his quota of bread 
and meat and a square of chocolate for 


desert. Below us the stream ran still, 
tawny in the shallows, clear black in 
the deep holes at the bends. We could 


see to the right the high point with its 
stand of pine where we had camped two 
years before while fishing for brook 
trout. No need to hurry. Time for a 
nap. Let the birds take their time in 
coming out onto the plain. And so we 
slept in the sun, Mike tired enough now 
to join us without protest. 

In midafternoon we came to the plain. 
This particular finger of land extends 
north from the stream and encompasses 
higher ground where, years before, there 
had been a drilling for oil. That 
abandoned well is one of the landmarks 
of the region, and I have seldom ven- 
tured beyond it into the uncharted cut- 
over that unrolls along a series of 
ridges for many miles. The plain below 
is a rolling flat showing great splotches 
of bog blueberry and wintergreen dotted 
with stands of popple, and on higher 
ground hogbacks wild-planted to oak 
and jack pine. On either side running 
roughly northwest are the ragged, dark 
walls of cedar and tamarack swamp, 
and through the plain twists a sandy 
trail. 

Hunting the Dead Stream country is 
chancy business in terms of weather, 
particularly if a man has but a week-end 
at his disposal; but this afternoon was 
one of those the hunter dreams of. A 
fair and mellow sun warmed the land, 
the morning wind had dropped to a 
light whisper, and already in midafter- 
noon, air and sun combined to throw 
before us a haze, almost like smoke; 
so that distant outlines of swamp and 
hardwood stand seemed to waver and 
melt against the blue. 

We spread apart and let the old dog 
take his time working between us. He 
too felt the day. The noon rest had 
given him new strength, and now he 
quartered the ground before us with 
long free stride, the sun at that distance 


catching glints of copper from his coat. 
I was content to watch him in this last 
hunt, to sense the joy that was in him. 
I did not care whether a dozen coveys 
lay ahead, or none. But that was not the 
case with Mike. Hunting was what he 
had been made for; and we were not a 
quarter of a mile on the plain when he 
froze on point. The light wind blew in 
our faces, was in our favor, but that 
point was held over bare and open 
ground where only a meager growth of 
weed hugged the sandy soil. We came 
up to him, and slowly, delicately he crept 
forward, head high and nostrils flaring, 
and froze again. 


And then the thunder of rising par- 
tridges, a score of them, the dog still 
holding. Robbie’s gun pounded twice 
and I saw him running; the rise had 
been on his side. A straggler or two rose 
and flew across me toward the swamp, 
and I took one of these. Robbie had 


made a double and stood grinning, hold- 
ing the brace high. 


As we worked up the plain, Mike 
found other coveys that gave us birds 
Often we rested, content to smoke 


and soak up the mellowness about us. 
One of the days it was (and they are 
few) when the partridges, leaving the 
Swamp, seek open spots where there are 
sandy patches and no cover other than 
a wiry grass and a low creeping vine, 
like wild blackberry. This afternoon 
they were in covey and. were sitting for 
the dog. We could come up on them 
before they flushed. So we took our 
limit, and turned back in good season. 


IKE did not want to come, seeming 

to sense that the hunt was over; but 
the long trip downriver lay ahead. Like 
a& man who has been working on his 
nerve and now that the task is com- 
pleted falters in weariness, the old dog 
broke stride frequently or fell to a walk 
Though we rested many times in the 
course of that last two miles, at times 
Mike would forge ahead and attempt to 
quarter, then slow and come to heel. 

When Robbie brought up the boat we 
made for Mike a bed, and at first he 
would not lie down but stood with his 
nose into the wind, searching the banks, 
the old eyes filmed but the nostrils 
flared and alive. When I spoke to him 
his tail, worn nearly to the. skin, 
thumped on the seat and the forelegs, 
scarred and thin, stamped lightly in the 
old gesture to come on. 

All good things in a man’s life must 
come at some time to an end. I was 
sure, now, as we drove into the dusk 
downstream that Mike and I had made 
our last hunt together. The old dog 
stirred. I heard, faint in the steady roar 
of the outboard, the thumping of his tail 
The cold thrust of his nose for a mo- 
ment touched my hand. A blur came 
into my eyes, not from the evening wind 

I would hunt the oak ridges again, but 
not with him. In years to come I would 
traverse the rolling plain in Indian sum- 
mer when partridges in covey are out 
feeding in the sun. And I knew that at 
some moment in the afternoons before 
me, strong from the past would come 
the glint on chestnut hide, an echo of a 
dog’s bark urging me forward to do 
my best. I would see him once again in 
my mind’s eye, a young dog, burly and 
in his prime, beginning an eternal hunt. 
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SAVE YOUR DEERSKINS! 


Send them to Clearfield to be made into 
gloves or jackets—smart new men’s and wom- 
en’s styles. Custom-crafted prices are much 
less than comparable quality in retail stores. 
Your Fur Pelts can be made into beautiful 
fashion-right Fur Scarfs. 

For life-like mounting of your hunting tro- 
phies ship them to Clearfield. Over 30 years’ 
experie ce assu ‘es you finest work at reason- 


able prices 
Write for Catalogs AD4501-AD4502 
CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY 
(Division of Clearfield Furs, Inc.) 
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and down to earth? That ought to 

be easy, thinks the novice. But 
unless he gets help from an experienced 
fisherman he’ll find it really a chore. For 
fishing with live bait only, in just one 
limited area, the job would be a push- 
over. But it’s safer to be prepared for 
any likely contingency, in far-off waters 
as well as at home. And there comes 
the rub. 

If you don’t know what you want it’s 
confusing to look over the trays of lures, 
hooks, and other accessories in a well- 
stocked tackle store. You're bewildered 


SSEMBLE a fishing kit that’s com- 
A plete in all essentials, yet simple 


by the many sizes, styles, and colors, and 
you end by buying heedlessly. You can’t 
get a well-balanced assortment that way. 

Now, it is possible to assemble a basic 
supply that will stand you in good stead 


almost anywhere at any time. But there 
is no one infallible lure or bait, remem- 
ber. Knowledge of the habits of the dif- 
ferent fish, and of how to work a par- 
ticular type of lure in the right spot, is 
much more important than the kind of 
bait or make of lure used. 

We'll assume that already you're 
equipped with rods, reels, lines, and lead- 
ers suited to various types of fishing, but 
you need guidance as to hooks, sinkers, 
swivels, floats, spinners, spoons, wet flies, 
dry flies, streamers, bucktails, bass bugs, 
and plugs. 

Hooks for bait fishing. The problem 
here primarily is one of size, though 
shape and weight of wire do make a dif- 
ference. Hooks of both light and heavy 
wire are needed to meet conditions and 
kind of bait being used. Since hooks cost 
little, you can assemble a reasonably 
complete set for a moderate outlay. 

For trout and panfish, sizes 8 and 10 
are best, though you'll need size 6 too if 
you use an extra-large bait. Don’t put a 
large bait on a small hook so that point 
and barb are covered, or a small bait on 
a large hook. The barb and the point of 
a hook should be exposed to be most 
effective, and the thickness of the wire 
and size of hook should be suited to the 
delicacy and size of the bait. 

Neither the turned-up eye nor the 
turned-down eye has any advantage, one 
over the other. I'll use either kind of 
hook without question. But you should 
also have some hooks with straight ring 
eyes for use with spinners. At times‘a 
worm or piece of worm put on a hook 
which is trailing a spinner will take fish 
when neither bait nor spinner alone will 
do it. 

For bass hooks, sizes 4, 2, and 1 all are 
useful. A No. 4 is about right for worm 
fishing, unless you are using more than 
two night crawlers, and also for fishing 


ith the Right Kit 


Unless you know which items 
you'll really need, you may 
end by cleaning out the store 


with the usual minnow 2 to 2‘ in. long. 
Here also have these hooks both with 
turned-up or turned-down eye, for bait 
fishing, and with the straight ring eye, 
for use as a spinner trailer. 

As for the shape of the hook, for worm 
fishing I prefer a round bend such as 
the Model Perfect. For hellgramites, min- 
nows, and crawfish a Sneck bend, being 
squarish, holds the bait in position better. 
For trout a short-shank hook is some- 
times advantageous because it’s less con- 
spicuous. But for all-round use hooks 
with shanks of normal length are satis- 
factory except when fishing for sharp- 
tooth fish such as pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyes, in which case the long-shank 
hook is preferable. 

A No. 2 hook is a good size for pickerel 
and pike up to 4 lb. Where the fish run 
larger, a No. 1 hook will do unless you're 
using large minnows for really large 
game fish, when a No. 4/0 will be none 
too big. 

Basic Hooks 
Trout—turned-down or turned-up eye— 

Nos. 8 and 10 
Trout—ring eye—Nos. 6 and 8 
Bass—turned-down or turned-up eye— 

No. 2 
Bass—ring eye—No. 1 
Pickerel, pike, etc.—turned-down eye 

No. 2 long shank 
Pickerel, pike, etc.—ring eye—No. 1 long 

shank 


Sinkers. Often you'll need some weight 
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on line or leader to sink a bait. Some- 
times only one BB shot will suffice; at 
other times more weight is needed. So a 
supply of split BB shot is essential. Sinc« 
something a little heavier is often re 
quired, get No.7 split buckshot also. Wher 
still more weight is wanted, a streamlin¢ 
sinker should be used—preferably the 
adjustable kind, long and thin, which 
has wires at each end for easy attach- 
ment to line or leader. Then too, there 
are special sinkers, for trolling and cast 
ing rigs, which hang at right angles from 
line and leader. For the latter the dipsey 
or bass-casting sinker is about the best. 


Basic Sinkers 
BB split shot 
No. 7 split buckshot 
Adjustable sinkers—sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 
Dipsey swiveled sinkers—% oz., % 02Z., 
1% OZ. 


Swivels. You should have a small box 
of assorted swivels—cross-line, regular 
and snap varieties. You'll find need for 
them often, and you’re handicapped whe! 
without them. The following selection 
will suffice as a starter. 


Basic Swivels 
Barrel swivels—* in. and % in. 
Cross-line swivels (smallest obtainable 
Snap swivels—sizes 6 and 8 
Snaps only—*%-in. size 


Floats. These are needed whenever you 
stillfish where the bait must be held 
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Basic Flies 


Wet Flies Sizes Dry Flies Sizes 
Black Gnat 12, 14 Brown Bivisible 12, 14 
Blue Dun 12, 14 Adams 12, 14 
Brown Hackle 10, 12 Gray Bivisible 12, 
Ginger Quill 12, 14 Light Cahill 12, 14 
2armachene Belle 8, 10 Quill Gordon 12, 14 
Royal Coachman 10, 12, 14 Royal Coachman 12, 14 


Streamers and Buckteils 


Pattern Description 


Sizes 





Black and White Either feathers, or No. 10 hook with 3X 
combination bucktail or other (about % in. long) 
hair 


Mickey Finn 
Red Squirrel 


rib. 


Yellow and red buck- 
tail in combination 
Red or fox-squirrel for 
hair, red body, gold 


shank, for trout; 4, 6, 
and 8 with 6X shank 
other fish includ- 
ing landlock and At- 
lantic salmon 


Note: If you intend to fish for steelheads, you should also include flies tied 


of red and white bucktail, perhaps with yellow in addition. 


These should not 


be of the streamer type, but regular wet flies, on the usual wet-fly hook, tied 


with deer hair instead of feathers. 


where the fish are, or kept above bottom 
to avoid snagging. The type and size of 
these do not make much difference, How- 
ever, because long, thin ones offer less 
resistance when pulled below the surface, 
and hence are less,ikely to make the fish 
suspicious, I prefer them to the fat kind. 
If you only have one rod, and that a 
bait caster, then a bait-casting float—hav- 
ing a hole through the center stick which 
is smaller at the top than at the bottom 
comes in very handy. You knot the line 
it a point equal to the depth you desire 
to fish. You can reel the float right in 
to the rod tip for a cast, but after the 
float falls on the water the weight of the 
bait pulls the line out through the bobber 


until the knot jams against the small 
hole. Your bait thus is at the desired 
depth. 

Spinners. Any fresh-water fish with 


the slightest pretension to gameness will 
take a spinner, so a set of spinners is 
most useful. Blades of *%, %, and % in. 
are suitable for most trout and panfish, 
and often do well on bass. There are two 
types—the rigid-shank and the flexible 
swivel kind. In the first the blade turns 
on a wire shank with a minimum of 
wobble, while the swivel type has a 
wobbling spin which gives it a quite dif- 
ferent motion. 

Spinners and spoons usually are made 
with quick-change, safety-pin shanks, 
permitting the use of a trailer hook ora 
fly. For this purpose a small assortment 
of ring-eye treble hooks and ring-eye 
flles in various colors is valuable. 

As for colors in spoons and spinners, 
have at least two: one flashy (nickel or 
silver), the other subdued (gold, brass, 
or copper). Sometimes fish are choosy 
about which to strike. It’s well to use the 
nickel or silver when the water is dis- 
colored, or on very dark days. Conversely 
the brass or copper usually is better in 
clear water or on a very bright day. 

Another type of spoon is that which 
doesn’t spin but wobbles or darts. A 
small one for trout, and another of medi- 
um size for bass and other fish, will do. 


Basic Spoons and Spinners 


Spinner—‘-in. blade—nickel 
Spinner—*%-in. blade—copper or brass 
Spinner—1l-in. blade—nickel 
Spoon—wobbler or darter—about 1% in. 


long—one enameled red and white on 
one side, another nickel on one side, 
brass on other 
Spoon—wobbler or darter—about 3 in. 
long—in two contrasting colors 
Spoon—Any good standard pattern for 
use with pork rind 
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Flies 


tive in all fishing requiring small flies. 
Bass bugs. While wet flies work well 
on bass,-not many of them are in use. 


For our purpose, then, bugs are better. 
The color, in my opinion, doesn’t make 
much difference. It’s the action that 
counts. We can get by with a small 
selection, including a bug which pops or 
burbles when it is properly twitched, and 


one which doesn’t. Here are the three 
types I consider essential: 
Basic Bass Bugs 


1. Body of.cork or balsa wood, shaped 
to make a real disturbance when 
twitched. White with red head is good 

. Body of cork or balsa wood which, 
when made to quiver on the water 
surface, will simulate the struggles of 
a moth or other large insect. Color 
relatively unimportant. 

3. Deer-hair frog (green), 
mouse (gray). 


to 


deer-hair 


Equipped with the above you can take 
bass on the surface at any time they’re 
hitting, if you know your bass-bug fishing 

Plugs. Here there is such a wide choice 
of patterns, colors, and makes that it 
puzzles even a veteran to concoct a list 
reduced to bare essentials, However, this 
wealth of choice makes the selection of 
patterns for your kit a lot of fun, once you 
know just what types are needed. Go to 
a salesman in a tackle store who himself 
is a fisherman and can describe the action 
from personal experience. 

As a starter, two types will do: 


Basic Plugs 
1. A plug that floats at rest, travels 
underwater when retrieved, and wig- 
gles violently at slow speed. 
2. A plug that floats at all times, both in 
action and at rest, and which kicks 
up a fuss when twitched or retrieved. 


Each type should be had in red and 
white, green and white, and yellow and 
white, making six plugs in all as an ab- 
solute minimum. For variety you can 
divide your assortment among the makes 
of six different manufacturers. Here is 
where the advice of the salesman-fisher- 
man in the tackle shop can be of great 
help. 

With your kit assembled from the above 
basic lists, you can go to about any fresh- 
water lake or stream in North America 
and do business. It doesn’t contain every 
item that will enable you to meet any 
conceivable contingency, but at that it’s 
pretty complete.—Ray Bergman, | 


Trout flies also will take panfish. 
The condensed list given above is effec- 
























































































































CASTING LINES FOR LAKE OR STREAM FISHING 
FLY LINES FOR LAKE OR STREAM FISHING 
CUTTYHUNK LINES FOR SALT WATER FISHING 









































THESE fish were taken on a SUNSET 
Line that was used the previous year 
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A LIMITED SUPPLY IS AVAILABLE NOW 
SEE YOUR DEALER 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


564 SIXTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 










































































































































































Tip-ups Can be Booby Traps 


the same path day after day thereafter. 

In the northern wilderness, where froz- 
en streams afford broad and level high- 
ways through swamps and rough country, 
woodsmen often rely on snowshoes or 
skis to distribute their weight over a 
greater area and give them additional 
security on uncertain ice. A man on 
snowshoes can walk with complete safety 
on a frozen river that would not bear 
half his weight in ordinary footgear. 

That method has one very dangerous 
drawback, however. If the ice does fail, 
if the walker breaks through, he faces a 
tough problem in clambering back to 
safe footing again handicapped by snow- 
shoes or skis. 

On a winter trip down the Tahqua- 
menon River in northern Michigan many 
years ago I saw that kind of accident 
happen to a member of our party. The 
Tahquamenon is a deep stream, rising in 
swampy headwaters, with a slow but 
steady current in the lower reaches. 
Because of the current, the quality of the 
water, or the heavy snow that comes 
week after week up there in the Lake 
Superior country, sinking the new ice as 
fast as it is formed, the river does not 
freeze too solidly for the last forty miles 
above its mouth. 

We were traveling the ice, aware of 
the risk we took, because the going was 
impossibly bad in the heavy timber and 
swamps and along the ravine-slashed 
shores. We had crossed a number of 
places where the yellow stain of swamp- 
born water on the snow warned us of 
thin and bad ice, and where we could 
drive a pole through the treacherous 
crust with a single sharp jab. Our snow- 
shoes were all that kept us from break- 
ing through, and we knew it. 

Then, in a wide bend where we paused 
briefly to study otter sign along the 
shore, the ice settled suddenly and quiet- 
ly under the lead man and dropped him 
into the black river. 

Luckily he had traveled winter rivers 
before and knew what to do. When he 
felt the ice sag beneath him he pitched 
forward and sidewise, falling at full 
length on his side as the ice gave way. 
That bit of quick thinking saved his life. 
The ice supported the weight of his body 
and shoulders without further breaking. 
His legs up to his belt were dangling in 
the river. 

Without any appearance of haste he 
rolled half over, lifted one leg, maneu- 
vered the snowshoe into the clear, slid 
his foot out onto the ice. He repeated 
with the other leg and after half a min- 
ute that seemed half an hour he began 
to hitch himself away from the open hole, 
flat on his belly. When he thought he had 
good ice under him once more he got 
cautiously to his feet. 

We went ashore after that and roped 
up like mountain climbers on a long 
length of light line before we took to the 
river again. 

Swamp lakes are more dangerous to 
the ice fisherman than lakes with open 
or upland shores, for the same reasons 
that make swamp creeks unsafe. Spring- 
fed lakes and lakes fed by spring creeks 
also are likely to remain treacherous all 
- winter long. 

Even on lakes that are frozen uniform- 
ly to a depth of several inches you will 
do well to shun the vicinity of all stream 


(Continued from page 29) 


mouths, running either in or out. For 
one thing, the current in such places 
tends to prevent freezing. For another, 
inlets may carry relatively warm spring 
water into the lake and result in thin 
ice even in the coldest weather. 

On a mountain lake a few years back 
I saw a trapper break through the ice 
close to fifty yards off the mouth of a 
small open stream. Luckily the shore at 
that point shelved off very gradually and 
he was in shallow water. The ice in the 
middle of the lake at the time was at 
least twenty inches thick, but the current 
of spring water had etched it away fora 
surprising distance offshore. 

In midwinter the most dangerous ice 
on a lake is likely to be found close to 
shore, where spring feeders trickle in and 
snow drifts deepest, to prevent solid 
freezing. Logs, docks, and other objects 
extending out from shore often are 
rimmed with a belt of thin ice, especially 
if covered with snow. And deep drifts 
along a marshy or swampy shore may 
cover a shell of ice no more than an inch 
thick, even after weeks of severe weather. 

Lowering water levels in either a lake 
or river often account for unsafe ice 


AIRPLANE-TYPE CONSTRUCTION 


close to shore. Thin ice forms early in 
the winter and the water then drops, leav- 
ing a shelf of unsupported ice that will 
not bear a man’s weight. Snow covers 
the place and under the protecting canopy 
of ice and snow the water does not freeze 
again. That combination has accounted 
for many a dunking of unwary winte! 
fishermen. Fortunately they break 
through right at the shoreline, where the 
water normally is not deep enough fo: 
danger. There are exceptions to that rule 
however, especially in large rivers; and 
now and then such an exception takes it 
grim toll. 

In the northern wilderness where snow 
fall is heavy a dangerous condition som«¢ 
times develops after the early ice on lak¢« 
or river sinks beneath the weight of snow 
permitting water to cover the ice and 
form a thick layer of slush. In the bitte: 
cold of a winter night this slush freeze 
over with a thin crust, which in turn is 
covered with more snow. The blanket of 
snow and slush may halt solid freezing 
and leave a patch of ice that looks good 
but is treacherous in the extreme. 

If, whether on a fishing trip or som« 
other errand, you have occasion to ven 


USED IN NEW PLYWOOD BOAT 





This one-piece, molded-plywood boat weighs only 68 Ib. and can be used with an outboard 


is now being manufactured by the 

Duramold Division of the Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., of James- 
town, N. Y., by the same process used in 
making plywood warplanes and expend- 
able fuel tanks. Thin layers of wood 
veneer crisscrossing one another are 
molded into shape and bonded together 
with special waterproof resins which, un- 
der heat and steam pressure, solidify the 
entire hull into a single strong piece. 
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A NEW type of molded-plywood boat 


Because of its light weight, one of thes« 
craft can easily be carried on top of as 
dan or toted over a portage by two me 
The 12-ft. model, with a 48-in. beam, 
weighs only 68 lb. and will take out- 
boards up to 5 horsepower. The smallest 
model is 6 ft. 9 in. long and can be used 
with a 2%-horsepower motor or rigged 
with a sail. 

These boats are extremely buoyant and, 
because of their one-piece construction, 

_ completely leakproof. 
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ture onto a winter lake where no one 
has been before you, choose an area of 
open upland shore as free of snow as you 
can find, and then test the ice at the 
water’s edge with ax or spud before you 
leave dry land. Repeat your tests until 
you are beyond the shore drifts. If the 
lake offers four inches or more of good 
solid ice it’s a fairly safe bet that all of 
the open, windswept sections are O.K.— 
unless it is early in the winter, when no 
bet on ice conditions is safe. 

Under any circumstances it’s best to 
take nothing for granted, especially if 
there is snow on the ice. Ice that can’t 
be seen must be guessed at, and one bad 
guess is likely to be your last. 

In recent years automobiles have come 
into widespread use among winter fisher- 
men, increasing greatly the hazards of 
bad ice. Ice that will support a dozen 
men and a cluster of fish shanties with 
complete safety may be far too weak to 
bear the weight of a car. The average 
automobile weighs well in excess of a 
ton, and many weigh almost double that. 
The weight rests on four very small 
areas, where the tires make contact with 
the ice. An increasing percentage of the 
drownings that have occurred in my 
part of the country in connection with 
winter fishing the last fifteen years have 
happened because somebody failed to 
estimate the thickness of ice needed to 
support a 3,000-pound gas buggy. 

The man who goes through the ice of 
a frozen lake in a closed car with the 
doors shut has mighty little chance. 

There is a time in midwinter, as has 
been pointed out, when the average lake 
in the ice-fishing country is safe enough, 
barring uncertain areas already de- 
scribed. It is with the approach of the 
spring break-up that the most dangerous 
period of the entire winter arrives. 

Ice “honeycombed” by a few days of 
warm wind and spring sun will not bear 
a man’s weight safely, no matter how 
thick it may be. The break-up begins first 
around the shore, starting near spring 
holes and at the mouth of inlets and out- 
lets. These places become hazardous as 
soon as warm weather arrives, and the 
rest of the lake softens and turns unsafe 
very soon after. Consider no ice reliable 
after the spring thaw gets under way. 

One final warning: In spudding holes 
for ice fishing, keep ’em small enough so 
that there is no chance of slipping 
through should you lose your footing— 
and no chance that someone else, crossing 
the lake after you have gone your way, 
will slip through a snow-covered hole. If 
you travel a lake frequented by shanty 
fishermen, keep an eye out for open holes 
left when the shanties are moved.: A cold 
night can seal them with a thin shell of 
ice, a snow flurry can mask them—so 
beware! 





Care of Worms 
on a Fishing Trip 


HEN starting on a fishing trip, don’t 

put your worms in a metal box; the 
metal draws the heat. Place them in a 
wooden box fastened to the front bumper 
of your car. Put a little green grass on 
top of the dirt in the box, then cover that 
with a piece of corrugated cardboard to 
keep the wind out. Whenever you stop 
for gas, sprinkle water over the dirt. 

I travel 425 miles to the place where I 
usually fish. On arrival I put the box in 
an ice house but not on the ice. Worms 
should be kept cool and damp. For food, 
I give the worms coffee grounds once a 
week.—R. W. Rutt. 
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42 LBS. OF BASS CAUGHT 
ON ONE CAST OF... 


HEDDON 


| RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK 


| Another “double-header” ... one of angling’s 
greatest thrills. 

This photo sent by Porter-Walker Hardware 
Co. of Maury, Tenn., shows a double catch of two 
Small Mouth Black Bass on one Heddon “River- 
Runt-Spook” by W. E. Harris, while fishing on 
Duck River, Maury County, Tenn. 

Length of Bass, 16” and 18”. Combined wt., 42 
Ibs. They really go for Heddon Baits. 
So do successful fishermen everywhere. 


\ (Trade Mark Reg.) 


“SHORE -MINNOW” a 
Finish 


James HEDDON’S Sons 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 





6% 107% 


Here's the super cap you've been looking for—ideal 
for hunting, skiing, skating, fishing, golfing 2 1d all 
outdoor sports—also worn by outdoor workers. It's 
made of tight-woven, water-repellent poplin—lined 
with soft, warm suede. It gives you complete head 
and neck protection—snaps under the chin in rainy, 
snowy, stormy weather—snaps down over ears when 
it's cold—snaps up when it is clear. In red for deer 
hunting, olive drab (‘dead grass’’) for duck shoot- 
ing, also in tan and navy. Get your 
Super-Campaigner now—really enjoy the 
outdoors. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS STORE 
OR DEPARTMENT STORE 


Or if they don’t have the Campaigner, 
simply send $1.95 plus 14c¢ for package 


and postage; state size and color; to None genuing 
Without th 
DEPT. C laben 


AD REINSBERG CO. 
323 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Featured 
Headwear 
le) 


Retouch Bass Plugs, Bugs, Spoons, etc., like new. 
Finest lacquer, dries instantly. Seven fishing colors, 
Pearl Essence, Metallic Powder, Brushes, and direc- 
tions for scores of fishing and workshop uses. Send 
$1 plus 15c postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dept. 31 NETCRAFT CO. Toledo 12. Ohio 


BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 


Sold By 
Dealers 


FASTENERS Everywhere 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab lining. 100 % all new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6tnst., sanFrancisco3, Callt. 




















Rays 


HILE noiseless- 

ness is one of the 
essentials for success- 
ful fishing, there are 
times when certain 
noises will attract fish. 
More than once, when 
fishing has been very 
slow, I have brought 
action by slapping the 





with a 
paddle. This stunt has worked on large- 
mouth bass, and white and yellow perch. 


water 


The slaps shouldn’t be too heavy. The 
idea is to simulate the sound of fish 
feeding on the surface. 

Following the same line of reasoning, 
sometimes I have excited the interest of 
the quarry by fishing a cast of six or 
more streamer flies so as to suggest a 
small school of minnows. By retrieving 
very rapidly, and making the casts in 
quick repetition over a chosen spot, I 
have attracted game fish to that spot. 
These ideas are not advanced as some- 
thing to be practiced regularly, but just 
as stunts to try when fishing seems to 
be at a standstill. 


A level-wind device on a bait-casting 
reel aids in catching fish because it per- 
mits the unskilled angler to concentrate 
on manipulation of the lure. It also 
helps when playing a strong and lively 
fish. 

. . . 

The hornyhead, or river chub (Noco- 
mis kentuckiensis) is one of the best live 
baits because it is both hardy and lively, 
long-living on the hook, and with enough 
spirit to seek constantly to free itself. 
Suckers also are good live baits, par- 
ticularly for slow trolling, since they 
strive—unlike shiners—to get to the 
bottom instead of to the top. 


A common belief is that fish-eating 
fish deliberately scale a minnow before 
eating it. It is true that when a minnow 
is seized, then turned in the mouth in 
order to swallow it headfirst, many of 
its scales will be scraped off, but the 
scaling is not done deliberately. 


A good food for captive worms is curd 
from sour milk, mixed with bread. Put it 
just under the surface of the soil, and 
keep dampened. A pint to a bushel of soil 
will provide a week’s food. Tea leaves 
and coffee grounds also are pretty good. 

Food should be given sparingly. If the 
earth sours much the worms will suffer. 
Partly rotted leaves, with a layer of 
mulch beneath them, makes an excellent 
topping for the worm box. This top layer 
also should be kept damp, but not wet. 


Various oils for floating dry flies have 
been tested by “Pop” Yost, a Pennsyl- 
vanian who often hands on interesting 
material to this department. He says: 
“Your good old reliable paraffin and gaso- 
line mixture comes close to being the 
most desirable. I suggest one change, the 
substitution of ‘lighter fluid’ for gasoline. 

“Lighter fluid in bottles is easily ob- 
tained, and if a bit is poured off and par- 
affin substituted, some vigorous shaking 
of the bottle gives an excellent compound. 


Daybook of Angling 


I believe lighter fluid is better because it 
evaporates even faster than gasoline, and 
comes in a convenient container. 

“The value of a solvent for a dry-fly oil 
depends upon its specific gravity, its vola- 
tility, and freedom from harmful effect 
on rod and line finishes. Some of the 
ethers and alcohols are highly inflam- 
mable, and attack varnishes. Lacquei 
solvent has recently become popular, but 
it’s bad on most rod and line finishes 
Carbon tetrachloride is well liked by 
many. My objection to it is that it is 
heavy, and gives trouble unless the use1 
is careful to dry the fly thoroughly befor 
making the first cast. 

“If your favorite solvent is too inflam 
mable to suit you, try diluting it with 10 
to 20 percent carbon tetrachloride. Any 
solvent must act as a dry cleaner when 
being used and, unless it has this proper- 
ty, it is not fully efficient. 

“Whatever the _ solvent, the _ right 
amount of paraffin can be determined by 
starting with a solution containing 10 per 
cent of paraffin by volume, then placing it 
in your refrigerator. There. it should 
thicken and become whitish, to give best 
results in actual use. If it stays clear, add 
a bit of paraffin. Should it solidify, add 
more solvent, and keep trying until the 
proper consistency is reached.” 

Here’s an effective method of straight- 
ening a tubular steel rod, says A. H. Tay 
lor, of Detroit, Mich.: 

“Fill the rod with very fine and dry 
white sand. Tamp down lightly while fill 
ing. A steel rib from an old umbrella 
makes a good tamper. Next lay the rod 
on a flat board about 12 in. wide. Take 
another board 6 in. wide for a roller. Be- 
ginning at one end of the rod, press light- 
ly, and roll the rod back and forth, work- 
ing the roller up and past the bend. Then 
turn the rod end-for-end, and roll the full 
length. I have straightened a number of 
rods in this way.” 

. . . 

Lt. J. H. Carpenter, writing me from 
Ireland, says that over there he was 
given a very good recipe for line dress 
ing—2 oz. of solid paraffin mixed with 
% oz. of resin. 

He also tells of a method used thers 
to restore a sticky line. The line is 
soaked overnight in limewater. Then a 
thorough drying hardens the finish. Any 
white deposit which remains may be 
removed with a line dressing. 

. . . 

Here’s the best way of hooking on a 
crawfish bait, declares William Hutch- 
inson, of Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Impale th: 
hook in the underside of the tail, cover 
ing entirely the barb and point. A ‘crab 
hooked in this manner works well among 
the rocks and weeds, and the taking fis} 
usually is well hooked.” 


A fellow angler told me a good one th 
other day. He was fishing from shore 
for sunfish and had a string of four or: 
five of them in the water, secured by a 
small stick thrust into the mud. Sud- 
denly a large fish, which he took to bs 
a pickerel, grabbed the string of sun- 
fish and made off with it! My angler 
friend was too surprised to do anything 
about it.—R. B. 
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Farm Fertilizers Increase Trout Yield 25 Times Over 


“™EEMS hard to believe, but the very 

fertilizers the farmer uses to enrich 
his land show promise, in northern 
ut lakes which now support only about 
b. of fish to the acre, of increasing the 
1 yield anywhere from 15 to 25 times! 
e trout benefit only indirectly from the 
roduction of nitrogen, phosphorus, po- 
sium, and calcium, but the net result is 
make for better fish—and fishing. 
This tentative conclusion is based on 
irk done at Blue Lake, 140 miles north 
Montreal, Quebec, by Prof. B. W. Tay- 

r, biologist and director of fish culture 


for the province, whose initial experi- 
ments were reported in OuTpoor Lire for 
August, 1944. 


Trout feed on the minute aquatic ani- 
ils which in turn depend for food on 
1ytoplankton, a primitive form of plant 
fe. And the plankton thrives and multi- 
ies on the fertilizing minerals. 
While studies along these lines were 
previously made with warm-water farm 
ponds in the southern United States, Tay- 
lor probably was the first to apply the 
method to cold trout waters. 

Taylor had the cooperation of the offi- 
cers of a large pulp and paper company, 
owners of the Oriskany Club. The club 
property embraced three lakes, all much 
alike and all barren of fish life. Blue 
Lake, covering 38 acres, was stocked by 
the club with 540 brook-trout fry to the 
acre; Silver Lake, 48 acres, got 320 fry to 
the acre; while Spring Lake, 22 acres, got 
only 230 to the acre. 

Anglers’ returns in trout poundage, a 
year later, were the opposite of what 
most people would expect. Trout from 
Blue Lake, which had been heavily 
stocked, averaged only % lb.; from Silver 
Lake, %4 lb.; and from Spring Lake, more 
than 4% Ib. 

Anglers began passing up Blue Lake 
because of its small fish. Soin June, 1943, 
mixed fertilizers were distributed, from 
boats, in water about 10 ft. deep. The 
average weight of these Blue Lake trout 


increased 40 percent by September, and 
100 percent by June, 1944—just a year 
after the water was enriched. Large 
specimens averaged 1% lb., while a few 
weighed more than 1%4 Ib. each. 

What quantities of fertilizer are most 
effective in increasing trout yield? Re- 
cent tests brought the following results: 


Fertilizer Cost Trout 
lb. per acre lb. per acre 
64.5 $0.967 65 
204 3.06 70 
333 5 121.8 
Since plant life produces oxygen in the 
daytime and consumes it at night, day- 
and-night oxygen readings were taken 
throughout June, July, and August, not 
only at the water’s surface but also at 


depths of about 23 ft. and 47 ft. Readings 
at Blue Lake, in comparison with those 
made at the two unfertilized lakes, indi- 
cated slightly more oxygen at the surface 
and distinctly more at the greater depths. 

Incidentally, while fertilization seems 
to benefit a lake which is about 40 ft. 
deep, it tends to exhaust the oxygen in 
shallow lakes (15 ft. or less). 

In 1944 the experiments were amplified 
to include streams holding both salmon 
and trout. Here again preliminary find- 
ings indicate that the increase in fish 
weight is proportional to the amount of 
fertilizer used, although much of this is 
carried downstream. In the case of 
streams, shallowness seems to be no 
drawback—doubtless because the running 
water, being better aerated and more ex- 
posed to sunshine than pond water, is 
favorable to plant growth. 

A year ago the Quebec scientists 
thought mineral fertilizers could increase 
trout yield from the present 6 lb. an acre 
to 40 or 50 lb.; now it is believed that a 
yield of 90 to 150 lb. an acre may be pos- 
sible. 

Here’s hoping; for unless all signs fail, 
it’s the way for northern trout waters to 
meet increased fishing pressure!—Alan 
N. Longstaff. 
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SHORT 


TALL 


E WERE sitting 
campfire one night 
youngster began to 


about fishing in the Southwest. 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; 
it along only because he 


passing 


around the 
when some 
sound off 
He'd just 


about warmed up when old Pete Jenkins, 
who knows nearly every likely spot in 
those parts, cut in. 

New Mexico, you say? Why, son, I 
remember the day He looked 


around, tamped his pipe, and went on: 
I was working one of the skyline lakes 


there, when all at once I whipped out a 
terrific backlash—and hooked a bat right 
out of the air. Well, I didn’t like it one 
little bit. I snaked my line back and 
forth, trying to sling that bat off the 
hook. About that time a‘prairie falcon 


swooped down and gobbled up the bat. 
That was worse and more of it! I 
Started whipping the falcon around, try- 
ing to get him off my hook, when down 
Came a bald eagle and gobbled him up. 
Brother, I was ina fix! I had the eagle 
4-02 rod, with a light line to match. 
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he's 
enjoyed it and thinks others will too 
Don’t know what would have happened 
if the eagle hadn't sighted a 
trout in that lake, and dived for it. 

“No, the eagle didn’t get the trout. The 
trout weighed ‘bout half a ton, so he got 
the eagle. 

“Well, now that I had the rainbow on, 
I didn’t propose to lose him, believe me. 
I saw a little inlet running into the lake, 
but it was too shallow for that lunker to 
get through. I was worrying how I was 











rainbow | 


going to beach him when I saw a grizzly | 


bear, big as a house, on the bank. 

“Next thing I knew, 
into the lake, and the water level rose 
four feet—just enough to let me coax my 
trout into that inlet. Then the bear 
swam out on the far shore, and the water 
in the inlet drained away to practically 
nothing. That’s how I landed my half- 
ton trout. 

“We ate steaks off that fish for three 
months. Tender ones, too!”—Ira R. Alex- 
ander. 
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the grizzly jumped 


MOST FISHERMEN SAY 
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THERE’S A REASON 
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Perfect for loafing around 
hunting cabin — after cold 
day’s hunt—inside pacs—slip- 
ping down to breakfast—con- 
valescing, etc. For men and 
women, Scarlet, Blue, Ma- 
roon and Yellow. State shoe 
size regularly worn. Only 
$2.76 per pair, postpaid. 
Money Back guarantee. Im- 
mediate delivery. Order now. 


GUY TEETER 
Green Lake, Wis. 


LEATHER 
SOLES 


with Thrills Galore! 


Bring the big fellows to gaff 
safely with a Silver Gaff. The 
strongest, most beautiful and 
efficient Gaff made. Light- 
weight, yet reinforced 
with interlocking joints. 
Knurled handle pre- 
vents slipping when 
wet, and knurled 
at joint for quick 
take-apart. 

















Disjointed—fits 12” tackle box. 
Order One Today! From your deal- 
er or direct. Priced Only $4.40, 


“Everything Pertaining te Sports” 
5901- 07 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL, 





See the New QUALITY 


HARCO 40° 


CRUISER 
HARBOR BOAT BUILDING co. 


les Angeles Harbor, Terminal island, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR A 














) 4)q HE SMOKES 
‘i 


LC. 


when you smoke I.C.! 





An /ncomparable Catch...that’s what 
you'll call /rish Castle pipe mixture 
when you see how its rare “aroma 
appeal” hooks the ladies! One pipeful 
proves it’s an “8-ways better” smoke. 
Master-blender Willoughby Taylor 
chose 8 finest tobaccos from the world 
over .. . top Turkish, virile Virginias, 
luscious Latakia, piquant Louisiana 
Perique, mellow-mild White Burleys... 
created an 8-blend masterpiece. No 
wonder the gals love the I.C. smoker. 
You'll see when you smoke 1.C.! 
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‘1 see he smokes |.C. 
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GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept.0U,Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


~ 
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LISTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American 
Broadcasting Co. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights. 





Bass Air Force 


having plenty of action but wasn’t hook- 
|ing all of my strikes. And some that 
| seemed to be hooked got away before they 


| were ready for the net we didn’t have. 


| Maybe, I thought, there are some tricks 
to this bass fishing that I’ve got to learn. 

The streamer, a green and yellow buck- 
tail creation of my own, was tied on an 
abruptly pointed, rather heavy-gauge 
hook; and it occurred to me that perhaps 
I wasn’t setting it hard enough to sink 
the barb. I didn’t care about the fish but 
I didn’t want the boys to tell Lloyd that 
the bass were too much for me. 

So on the next underwater strike I 
really set back on the rod. I'll show these 
fish who’s boss, I thought. I did. There 
| was a sickening snap, the line went slack 

. and the tip joint of the rod slid down 
the line into the water, broken off above 
the ferrule as neatly as though it had 
been clamped in a vise. 

Harlan and Sherwood were sympa- 
thetic, but I could just see them telling 
Lloyd all about it. “Think nothing of it,” 
I said nonchalantly. “I’m always break- 
ing fly rods,” I said. Which was a down- 
right falsehood; in forty years of angling 
that was the first time I had ever broken 
a rod on a fish. I don’t Know how big the 
bass was but Harlan, who got a look at 
him before he broke loose, said he might 
go better than three pounds. Even so, 
that wouldn’t be much of an alibi. 

When we quit at 3 o’clock the tally 
showed twenty-one bass brought to the 
canoe. Three were killed for evidence. 
Also, I had hooked and lost eighteen oth- 
ers. Not bad for three hours’ fishing. 

Back at the airport Sherwood checked 
my permit to carry fish in the plane and 
made out a transportation tag. Then the 
boys pushed the plane out to the runway 
and we made our farewells. 

I was in the air at 4:20, figuring that I 
would make the return trip of 174 miles 
in two hours. The wind was unchanged 
and would be on my tail all the way. The 
cloud base had moved up but it was still 
rough at the 3,000-foot level. Checking 


my ground speed over Mopang I found 
At that 


I was making 94 miles an hour. 


(Continued from page 17) 


rate I should hit Portland about 6:15 

Reviewing the day, I decided bass fish 
ing isn’t so bad, after all—lots of actior 
and plenty of fun on a fly rod. Too bad 
bronzebacks aren’t better table fish, of 
course. But then, when a guy’s taste i: 
geared to brook trout, landlocked salmon 
and togue he can’t be expected to enthuse 
about bass. 

The air was smoothing out when 
crossed the Penobscot, but I didn’t tum 
ble to what had happened until I com 
puted my ground speed after passing ; 
check point twenty miles farther on. 

I had dropped seven miles an hou 
since leaving Mopang! Then I woke u} 
When I hit the coast I had run into 
south wind and it was about on my nos¢ 
I figured that it was blowing twenty-fiv: 
miles an hour at that level, so I droppex 
down to 2,000 feet for the rest of th 
course. The air was as smooth as it i 
under an overcast; and flying under suc! 
conditions is comparable to drifting in 
canoe on water that is glassy calm. I set 
the controls for a constant altitude and 
kept hands off for minutes at a time. 

I was on the runway at Portland a 
6:40, so my ground speed for the whol 


trip averaged about seventy-three miles 


an hour. That sounds pretty slow, but it 
would have taken lots longer by cCa! 

After the hangar crowd passed judg 
ment on the fish I took out of the baggag« 
compartment, I carted them home and 
put them in the refrigerator. It was well 
that I did, for the boss called the next 
forenoon and inquired about the succes 
of the trip. It was good, I told him; I 
caught a lot of bass. 

“Where are they?” he wanted to know 

“Well, I only saved three and they ar 
at home. Why, do you want them?” 

He did and he got them, all three. 

The next afternoon the phone rang. It 
was the boss. “Say,” he began, 
bass tasted great. You’d better go back 
and catch some more sometime.” 

So that’s the way it is. I really can’t 
dodge an assignment like that. And bs 
sides, maybe I'll learn to like bass fishing 
after all—if I don’t have to travel too fa1 














"Yup, this is Karab Lake, stranger—but it dried up 3,000 years ago. 
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Anglers’ Kinks 


Painless Catfish Cleaning 


ON’T throw catfish away because of 
danger of cutting your hands while 
cleaning them. A 5-in. strap hinge can 
easily be made into a device to hold the 
fish steady while you work. With a hack 
saw, cut several teeth in each end of the 
hinge and sharpen them with a file. Then 
put the hinge in a vise and bend about °% 
in. of each end at right angles so that the 
teeth face each other. 
Next time you clean a catfish, clamp 
this device over his head, and the body 


won't skid all over the place. Hold the | 
fish this way with one hand while you | 


skin and clean him; then, still grasping 
the clamp, put the thumb of your other 
hand up under the throat and break the 
body free from the head.—G, W. Snook. 


Gloves Foil Mosquitoes 









PIGSKIN GLOVE 
WITH PALM, 
UNDERSIDE OF 
FINGERS, AND 
FINGER TIPS 
CUT AWAY 


LEAVE FINGER LOOPS 








ON’T use mosquito dope on your 

hands when you go fishing; it may 
spoil a good-line. Instead, alter an old 
pair of pigskin gloves to protect the 
backs of your hands and your wrists, 
yet not hamper finger movements. Cut 
off about 1 in. of the finger tips and snip 
out the entire palm, including the under- 
side of the fingers, leaving only the 
wrist, back, and a small band just below 
the first joint of each finger, to hold the 
upper part in place.—Paul H. Theiner. 


Tape as Line Marker 


pASEING for salmon along Canada’s 
Pacific Coast involves a continual 
change of technique, depending on tide, 
weather, and even the time of day. Sink- 
ers, for example, vary in weight from 2 
oz, to 10 lb., while the length of line used 
in trolling may be from 50 to 500 ft. 
To know at a glance how much line I 
have out, I mark it into measured 
lengths; and perhaps you'll want to do 
the same. First, clean and dry your line. 
Mark off the intervals you want identified 
Say every 25 ft. from 50 to 200 ft. and 
very 100 ft. thereafter. Now tear or cut 
waterproof white adhesive tape length- 
vise into %-in.-wide strips. For the 25- 
markers, wrap the tape spirally 
round the line but don’t overlap edges. 
Work out distinctive tape marks for 
ie 100-ft. intervals —Phil Caldwell. 
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Other new products of 
nylon and bronze round 
outacomplete assortinent 
of lines, including im- 
proved fly- and bait-cast- 
ing, cuttyhunk and seine 
twine in cotton, linen, 
and silk. 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO., CANTON, MASS., Division of INTERNATIONAL BRAID 












Co., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Admits Arkansas Has Bass | 


. 


Joe, fishing buddy, with Lew 


were made. 


Fred Arbogast & Co., 401 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 





» Hawkins, Little Rock, Ark. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


If you want to get the latest dope on my family of 
Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbug, famous surface bait, 
write today for my free catalog. It has reports from 
many fishermen telling where and how record catches 








$1.10 





Snook are Snobs 


(Continued from page 33) 


I was beginning to feel left out of 
things, and said, “Are you complaining?” 

“Well, who wants to catch a jack?” 
asked Ernie. 

“Me,” I answered. 

The fish was quickly whipped, and 
Ernie lifted it aboard without the net 

Upon rounding an island we entered a 
long wide waterway. Pelicans flopped 
clumsily away, and on the surface dim- 
ples and rings told of feeding fish. The 
boys began to get busy. 

Slim and Chuck each had fish on for a 
long time. The lines crisscrossed again 
and again yet without tangling. Slim’s 
fish, a big jack, was first to quit. 

Chuck chortled and yelled as his fish 
kept on fighting. OccaSionally the flash of 
its big body near the surface excited us 
all. The fish didn’t jump, but bore re- 
peatedly toward the bottom 

“Not a snook,” said Slim. 

“Feels like a little marlin,” 
Chuck. 

“Redfish,” said the guide, and it was. 

There was no time for conversation, or 
for admiration of the channel bass, even 
though to hook one at that time of year 
was unusual. Ernie was into another 
fish, this time a snook right enough. And 
yet the fish were small, said the boys. 

“Small ones are better than nothing,” 
said Slim, looking right at me. He had 
three fish. 

. “Yeah, even jacks are pretty good fun,” 
agreed Ernie. 

“Well, I couldn't possibly eat more than 


puffed 


two snook,” said Chuck, “and I have my 
two now.” 

“Ahem,” said I. 

The captain came close to me. “Don’t 
let these guys kid you,” he cheered. “You 
just keep movin’ that feather the way I 
showed you.” 

I did, but a little lugubriously. The aft- 
ernoon wore on, and so did my nerves. 
Everybody else had fish. There must have 
been fifteen snook in the boat, the redfish, 
and a lot of big jacks. 

The boys began to get patronizing. 
When your pals become solicitous, look 
out! They took the rod from me, wiggled 
the feather enticingly, looked at the 
points of the hooks, let out a little more 
line, took some in. They even stopped 
kidding me. 

When their attention waned, I went 
back to the captain’s way. After all, he 
ought to know. 

It was almost that regretful time of 
day when the guide says, “Well, reel in 
boys,” and the shadows were lengthening 
over the water. The mangroves looked 
very black, the sky was flushed with gold- 
en light. 

I knew the captain was about to say 
those fateful words. I felt pretty low. 
The boys didn’t care much, their fishing 
had become desultory. They were tired 
and happy. I was just tired. 

We made a tight turn around an island. 
I was on the inside, and my line swept 
under a huge mangrove hole, deep and 
black. The boat began to straighten, my 
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No. 2—Shallow Running Hawaiian Wiggler 


and 


HAWAIIAN 
WIGGLERS 
Get ’em! 


“Dear Fred—I have seen several pictures 
in the sporting magazines showing catches 
made with your baits. But there are so 
many of them that don’t do the product 
justice. These were caught on your No. 2 
Hawaiian Wiggler near Des Arc, 
Arkansas. Of course I'll admit you have 
to be in a state where they have fish to 
catch them.” —Lew Hawkins, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 






- 
Cal 







a 
eb. 






line swerved up out of the deeper water, 
and CRASH! Something hit the lure. 

I croaked hoarsely. Irresistibly the 
line went out, my rod tip bowed and 
nodded. The fish tried to get back into 
the hole under the mangroves, but I man- 
aged to turn it, and it raced away into 
open water. I lost line rapidly, the spool 
of my reel began to look anemic. Several 
times the fish came to the surface and 
violently thrashed. My heart was resting 
just under my palate. I was uncertain, 
half scared. This was my first snook. 

Then the fish leaped, and everybody, 
even the captain, howled. 

“What a snook!” gasped Ernie. 

“What a fish!” yelled Slim. 

“Man, that’s a brute!” shouted Chuck. 

“Don’t lose him!” admonished the cap- 
tain sternly. 

I began to see black spots before my 
eyes. Fishing is a wonderful sport. Also 
wondrous. One minute you have a fish 
hooked, you're fighting him with skill 
and some degree of calm. Then he shows 
somebody yells HE’S A MONSTER! 
and you're lost. You become a clumsy, 
ten-thumbed, addled greenhorn. 

That’s what happened to me. That 
snook took me all over the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands, it seemed, and fought me t 
a fare-thee-well. But I landed him even 
tually. And he was twice as big as anj 
my pals had caught 

Chuck was using his Jensen jerk, Slin 
and Ernie had their versions of the lick 
down pat. Me? I was just obeying in 
structions. 

But those instructions were of unim 
peachable social standing in those parts 
for they came from the captain himself 
and the captain knew his etiquette. As 
anybody’ll tell you, snook are snobs! 
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Anglons' Queries 


What Fish is Best? 


Juestion: Which fish offers the best sport, 
the black bass or trout (brook, brown, or rain- 
bow)?—B. S., Medford, Wis. 


Answer: Who can say? A rainbow trout gives 
haps the best acrobatic performance of 
em all and is a wonderful puller, but does 
t put up the long fight of a smallmouth bass. 
Both the brook and the brown trout employ 
some of the rainbow’s tricks. The smallmouth 
bass will outlast the largemouth in a battle, 
but in many waters the latter puts on a more 
interesting scrap.—R. B. 


t 


Coloring Fly Leaders 


Question: How can I color a Nylon fly lead- 
er mist-green?—F.G.G., Aberdeen, Wash. 


Answer: Any of the commercial dyes used 
on clothing will do the trick. Swish the Nylon 
around in the dye after bringing it to a boil, 
keeping it there until the proper shade of green 
is attained. You may have to mix a few colors 
to obtain the exact shade, so try short bits of 
the leader until you have precisely what you 
want.—R.B. 


Revarnishing a Rod 


Question: How often is it necessary to 
varnish a rod? Please also tell me how to pre- 
pare gut leaders for use.—W. V., 


Answer: You should not revarnish your rod as 
long as the finish remains unchecked and is not 
worn through. Varnish will only add weight 
without being of any benefit. When slight 
scratches occur touch up the affected parts with 
a bit of spar varnish and rub it in with your 
finger. If the entire finish is in poor condition, 
it is best to remove the old varnish and start a 
complete revarnish job from scratch. 

Natural gut leaders need only to be moistened 
in water to prepare them for use. The new 
American synthetic guts do not require moisten- 
ing. The best way to carry natural gut is 
between two pieces of felt, or two blotters, 
thoroughly moistened and placed in a water- 
proof container.—R 


Irresistible Fly 


Question: I would like to tie some Irre- 
sistible flies, but have mislaid the description. 
Will you kindly let me have it?—S. T. N., III. 


Answer: Here is the description of the 
Irresistible fly: wings and tail—speckled brown 
body hair of deer; body—gray body hair of 
deer, clipped to make a tapered and rather 
thick body; hackle—blue-gray. Use hook sizes 
No. 10 and 12.—R. B. 


Bass Can Digest Shell 


Question: Recently I caught a largemouth 
bass which, upon dressing, was found to have 
made a meal of a small turtle. What means 
would such a fish have of expelling the shell? 
—T/Sgt. M. G. W., Bryan, Tex. 


Answer: The bass would not expel the shell. 
The digestive juices would dissolve it slowly, 
just as they would do in the case of a craw- 
sh.—R. B. 


Trout Tackle for Beginner 


Question: Can you help a 15-year-old boy, a 
beginner at fishing, select tackle for use on 
trout streams in New Jersey?—A. H., West New 
York, N. J. 


Answer: Start with a steel rod of about 7 
in length, a single-action reel, a fine, level 
nel line (say size H), and a 3-ft. leader of 
+ to .011 calibration 

A 714-ft. rod weighing 3% or 4 oz. would 
be as short as you could go for fly fishing. A 
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CORTLAND 


THERM-OI L impregnated, 


DUPONT NYLON 


The Fly Line that Stays Dry... 


Hats off to the fly fisherman! An artist if there ever was 








one. How sweetly the first few casts land the fly just about 
where you want it—until water soaks your line. Then the 
sluggish line dulls your patiently-learned skill. Well, next 
time use a Cortland. Boy, how you can cast, and east, and 
cast, and have the fly arch gracefully for the target every 
time. No wonder—Cortland Therm-Oil Impregnated, 
center to surface. Must stay dry. Cortland’s 27 years of 
line-making skill go into each Cortland nylon fly line. 
Own one. 


MORE FISHERMEN USE CORTLAND MADE LINES THAN ANY OTHER 





CORTLAND, N.Y 





steel rod of 744 or 8 ft. aise wou-.d do well 
any single-action reel. However, . could 
advise you on the line without knowing n 
about the rod, for in fly fishing it is importa 
to have the line fit the rod. The leader 
would be determined by conditions; but 
erally speaking, a 6-ft. level leader of about 
to .014 calibration should do for wet flies ar 


for dry flies.—R. B. 


Waterproofing Cotton Lines 
Question: What is the best way to watery 


= | tional Park, Ark. 


oil.—R. B. 





How Long for Bass to Mature? 


: llc soon be dis- 










“prewar quality is main- 
tained. a ong with to adult size varies. As a rule they matur 


additional i im- known to get them as large as 1 lb., 9 
provements 






same period.—R. B. 
Fishing Jungle Streams 


Question: Can you give me some pointers o 


little streams with banks all tangled 
alders.—E. I. A., Worcester, Mass 































Answer: Flies are out of the question. Pa 
nce and care must be used in getting 
m into the le Jse a stiff t 
Olewe 7 Vveseore into the hole Use 1 
la 47 tt iong, and cautiousiy ipproac 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY rook, looking for openings where the 
enon nay be pushed through the 1 : Toa 
son, MICHIGAN lish this, you may have t reel the bait 
rectly up to the tip of the rod. It may al 
necessary to use a heavy sinker, so the bait w 
drop into the water when released.—R. B. 
| 
su R i means of bring To Straighten Fly Rod 
wf in 3 e < ) 
— even after hours in water 
TI hain is 6 ft. long Question: How can I straight the t 
f y isl pt gp theaiend my fly rod, which is bending?— S.; a 
safecy catches attached - 
’ " to movable brass sleeves Knoh, Ark 
that permit easy string 
; 7 fick i ; 
) Ae ee Answer: Send it back to the manufactu 
The brass and bronze con it is badly bent. If not, hang it 
| Pr struction will last a lifetime with a weight attached If it straigh 
comes packed in 4” x 3” clear ’ , P : n ft nd 
sinahie Guna Welen &5. 38 easily, it probably has gone soft and e 
postpaid including tax again soon. To try to straighten it by means 
Prompt refund if it’s not the | heat is tricky business, and for experts 
best stringer you've ever ua ws 
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the MILL-RUN Products c ; , ; 
° 634 Huron Road pers me Catfish Like Dead Bait 





Question: Is it true that the blue (river 
fish strikes more quickly at a dead minnow tha 


at a live one?—O. C. McV., Fulton, Mo 













Answer: Blue catfish often seem to prefer dea 
















eS ONE to live bait; in fact, they sometimes | 
HESE SUPER VALUE KITS! | the bait to be decidedly smelly. On some 
New aoe more complete kits for wet casions, however, I’ve found live minnows bes 
dry streamers. bass flies and nymphs R.B 
. ° Simplified. step by step instructions and | ~~ ° 
A delightful evidence of vise. 
Ne : 1. Contains sufficient n ials to tie about : ° ; 
MARYLAND hospitality, this 12or mare ies than hooks suppaied, owt | Bait-casting Outfit 
fine beer is, as one would ex- a, eet ates os, Se 





5 Question: I expect to buy a bait-casting 





ne | ~ suppl sty aid 
ssa ph rather costly but con-.. | 3. A large selection of fly tying materials. Enough to fit—what length rod and what size line d 
he td * “| + eo ee $ tie about 320 more flies than hooks supplied, Very un ‘ > G. M iA Ww 
ok WO he. usual atfes. Pestnald $4.39 recommend?— M., Va 
COMPLETE LINE OF VISES o— ACCESSORIES 
Professional tying vises $1.25. $1.75, $3.00, $4.95 Answer: My own preference is for a 


on hand for immediate shipme nt ‘Order one today 
from this advertisement on money back guarantee 


FREE Complete new 1946 catalog. Thousands of line.—R. B. 
NAVI | 6) NAL fly tying supplies. Send post card today. | 
TAC K-L-TY E RS a... Bass Won't Bite 


HERTER’S FLY TYING MANUAL Question: Near my home is a small lake 


from 413 to 9% feet long and a 14 or 15-lt 


/Aemium 
T Ply Tying and Tackle Making 2 x 4 city blocks and 80 ft. deep at its deepes 
| nua id M if irer je. J hentie point, and stocked with bass each year. Thes 

fly tying dictionary of ] ular pa and a fish will not take a plug, fly, or other artifici 


by the Ashir es 000 lure and only a few have been caught 

NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY age ares AStractiogE worms or minnows. I have been told tha 
PREPAI luxe tio ; 

OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND Neen banana Deluxe Edition . | cause the lake is so deep the bass won’t 
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a 71-ft. leader tapered to 1X should prove righ 


a cotton trot-line?—O. C. W., Hot Springs Na 


Answer: Dress it thoroughly with linseed 


| Question: When a lake is stocked with bags 

The same high standard fingerlings; how long does it take the fish t 
mature?—S. J. N., Ill. 

Answer: The growth of bass from fingerlings 

about three years. However, anglers have bee 

less than 18 months. Some grow faster thar 


others and fingerlings starting out at the sam 
time will not attain the same size within th 


fishing for trout in small brooks with worms 
or artificial flies? I mean especially thos 
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Get Michigan 


Detroit, Mich. 





Clarke Brothers 




















also that they are not biting because of the 
swimming permitted in one section of the water. 
What do you think?—M. T., Richmond, Calif. 


Answer: The swimming may bother the fish 
while actually in progress, but should ordinarily 
have no aftereffects. Have you tried the shallow 
parts after dark, or fished all through the night 
to see if they would bite then? 

When the fish are in deep water, a natural 
bait will work best.—R. B., 


Flies for Minnesota Fishing 


Question: Please let me know which wet and 
dry flies are best in Minnesota for brown, rain- 
bow, and speckled trout.—E. M., Minn. 


Answer: You can’t go wrong with the fol- 
lowing trout flies: Dry—Brown and Gray Bivisi- 
bles, Royal Coachman, Blue Quill, and Ginger 
Quill, in sizes 10, 12, and 14. Wet—G. R. Hare’s 
Ear, Royal Coachman or plain Coachman, Blue 
Quill or Dun, Ginger Quill, and Parmachene 
Belle—the last named for brook trout especially. 

Of course these are simply fundamental pat- 
terns which will serve most purposes. It would 
be impossible to tell you of all the patterns 
necessary to meet various conditions.—R. B. 


Keeping Minnows 


Question: What is the best way to catch and 
keep minnows? I live about 75 ft. from a 
small river and want to store them there. Is it 

that rolled oats make good food for them? 
—A. M. R., Conway, Ark. 

Answer: The seine is the only known method 
Suitable for catching minnows in quantity. Use 
n umbrella net to get them from pockets be- 
heavy weed growth. This is an um- 

a-shape net which is baited with crumbs 
and lowered into a pocket. It is lifted when the 
ows come over. 
e river is your best bet for keeping them. 
Build a large wire box and avoid overcrowd- 
ir Rolled oats are good feed, but pulverize 


tw n 


them first. Dead insects or scraps of bread also 
can be used. 

Decaying meat hung over the livebox will at- 
tract flies and breed maggots, automatically 
providing food for the minnows. 

To keep minnows in a container a shorter 
period of time, follow the same idea of avoid- 
ing overcrowding. Six minnows to each gallon 
is about right. Sudden changes in water tem- 
perature when transferring them from the place 
where they were caught to the storage pail will 
cause heavy losses. 

Small suckers and purplish-color chubs are 
much easier to keep than shiners.—R. B. 





Electric Fence Saves Fish 


N ELECTRONIC screen or “fence’ 
has recently been developed which ef- 
fectively prevents fish from straying into 
waters where they are not wanted or 
where they might get hurt. Invented by 
Henry T. Burkey, of Hollywood, Cailif., 
the fence consists of one or more rows of 
electrodes in the form of rods or strips 
through which electrical impulses are 
sent. These impulses set up an electric 
field in the water, and any fish swimming 
into it receives a harmless but effective 
shock that sends him scuttling back to 
safety. A special electronic generator, 
developed by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., made the screen possible. 

This new device has been installed at 
the Pennsylvania state fish hatcheries at 
Pymatuning Lake and in several loca- 
tions in California, Reports from these 
areas indicate that the fish fence is very 
effective. In addition to its use at hatch- 
eries, it may also be used to prevent fish 
from being destroyed at dams or in the 
water intakes of irrigation projects, 
hydroelectric plants, and other industrial 
works. 


, 
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FRED ARBOGAST & CO., 421 W. North St., Akron 3, O. 


Limit of Largemouth 
with JITTERBUGS 


“Dear Fred—I was using a frog finish Jit- 
terbug and my brother a scale finish Jitter- 
bug when we caught this limit of Michigan 
largemouths from Power Dam Lake on the 
Betsie River in Benzonia County. Thought 
you would like to know that my gang are 
now all ‘Jitterbuggers’.’—Dr. Maurice W. 
Clarke, Detroit, Mich. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Gives all the latest information on Jitterbug, 
my famous surface bait, plus my family of 
Hawaiian Wigglers. 
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Duralumin cleaning rods. Very light but strong as steel, 
Car t scratch gun barrels Rifle and shotgun rods have 
patch tip and brush adaptor 
and pistol rods have ball swivel 








, sc oint sections with 
Both are 36 r 


knurled handles 


Rifle 


cocet eR Posted, 
e r -++1,00 Postpd, 
1 rods ee eccccsece ofS Postpd, 

" ones «15 Postpd, 
ted and send cash or money order. 


Shot rods 





SPORTSMEN SUPPLIERS 
Box 278 


San Gabriel, Calif. 


BIG, NEW VALUES at 
GATEWAY 


PUP TENTS 
$4.95 


Regulation Govern- 
ment size, heavy 
canvas, water- — 

proofed, 10 9-in. stakes, 2 42-in. poles and 2 guy lines. 
Nould ordinarily sell around $15.00, species $4.95. Made to 
Government specifications. For Boy Scouts, Campers and 
Outdoorsmen, Size 6 ft. x 5 ft. x6 in. x7 ft; 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
Shipped via express, F. O. B., Kansas City, Missouri. 


ARMY COTS 
$5.95 


Government regulation,ex- 
tra heavy canvas reinforced 













webbing, selected hard- 
wood, heavy metal parts, 
terminated by the Govern- 
ment to contractors. Will 
hold about 1,000 pounds 
Compare with any 0.00 






cot, sensational value $5.95. 
Campers, hotel operators, 
cabin owners and individuals, buy ‘as many as you want 
while they last. Dimensions approximately 78 in. x 27 in. 
Shipped via express, F. O. B., Kansas City, Missouri. 
FREE Catalog gives many sporting goods items with 
descriptions, prices. Write for it. Thou- 


sands of Sportsmen all over America depend on Gateway. 


GATEWA SPORTING 


GOODS Co. 
1321-B Main Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 











Small Items—but Importan 


IX of us sat resting at the southern 
end of the portage between lakes 
when two more camping fishermen 
paddled up to unload. The new- 

comers’ equipment was unusually com- 
pact and they were evidently proud of it. 
An oldish fellow with an underslung pipe 
in his mouth asked them how many dif- 
ferent items were included in that outfit. 

“Oh, around 35 or 40,” one arrival re- 
plied. “We've got it all streamlined down 
to a minimum.” 

The oldster removed his pipe. “I'll bet 
you have at least 100.” 

That started an argument that could be 
settled in only one way. The packing bags 
were opened and their contents counted. 
Before the job was half-finished the look 
of jaunty confidence had disappeared 
from the owners’ faces. The final tally 
was 103. 

This won't surprise anyone who remem- 
hers that even a light grub list for hiking 
is likely to contain 22 or 25 different items 
of food and a heavier assortment as used 
by canoeists might include 50. It isn’t 
difficult either to find 10 different kinds of 
utensils in a cooking outfit for two. Simi- 
lar variety often is present in first-aid 
and toilet kits or in the small assortments 
of repair materials carried by many 
campers. 

These facts show that assembling a 
complete camping outfit may be a bigger 
job than we suspect. Instead of having to 
provide a few dozen different articles it 
may be necessary to select 100. And think- 
ing mainly in terms of such essentials as 
tents, sleeping bags, and stoves may lead 
to overlooking one or more items which, 
though small, play an important role in 
camp comfort and convenience. So when 
you get ready for camp, be sure to in- 
clude: 

Camp lights. Nothing beats the com- 
mon flashlight for intermittent and emer- 
gency light in camp. It works instantly, 
you don't need to strike matches first, 
and its beam can be concentrated exactly 
upon the spot you wish to illuminate. 
Wind has no effect on these lights and 
well-made models will work as surely in 
a heavy rain‘ as inside the tent. Every 
member of a camping party should have 
a flashlight. 

The two-cell size is large enough. It 
furnishes as much light as you ordinarily 
need and is compact enough to slip in a 
hip pocket. If you carry-one extra set of 
batteries the outfit should last nicely for 
a 2-week trip. Be sure, though, that the 
batteries in the torch and the refills are 
absolutely fresh. 

Carry an extra bulb. Some lights pro- 

_vide a place inside the case where one 
can be safely stored. Don't buy a cheap 
flashlight; the better grades last longer 


and give more illumination from the 
same number of cells. The special types 
for outdoor use which resist moisture, 
dust, short circuits, and dents are recom- 
mended. 

Campers who prefer electricity and 
who need light for longer periods than 
are practical for flashlights should carry 
electric hand lanterns. Models using a 
special large battery are preferable to 
those fitted with two, four, or six small 
standard pocket-light cells. The large 
battery will yield as many as 80 hours of 
service if used intermittently. Starting 
with a fresh battery in the lantern and 
one extra, a camper should have plenty 
of light for the average 2-week trip—if 
the equipment is used correctly. 

Remember that neither the electric 
pocket light nor the hand lantern should 
be burned steadily for long periods. At 
least twice as much service can be ob- 
tained from a battery if the lamp is 
switched on intermittently with short 
periods of rest between. For maximum 
life, pocket flashlights should be used for 
only 2, 3, or perhaps 5 minutes and hand 
lanterns for only 20 or 25 minutes at a 
time. These precautions are specially ap- 
plicable to campers, whose supply of re- 
fill batteries is naturally limited. 

For prolonged,.steady light of high 
candle power in camp the gasoline-burn- 
ing lantern is probably best when you can 
carry or procure its fuel. These lanterns 
are bulky and, having fragile parts, must 
be packed carefully. Cases made of stiff 
fiber with false, spring-supported bot- 
toms to prevent the lantern from bounc- 
ing about can be obtained from outfitters 
and are strongly advised. 

While most of these lanterns are said 
to burn around 6 hours on 1 pt. of fuel, it 














isn’t a bad idea to test yours at home and 
check its consumption. Then you can 
pack up enough fuel to see your trip 
through without either running short or 
having a surplus. For a summer Canp, 
figure on a maximum of 2 hours’ illumi- 
nation each night. That should be plenty; 
2 hours after sunset usually finds us 
ready for sleep. More fuel, of course, 
must be provided when camping in the 
short-daylight months. 

A single-burner lantern is suggested 
since it provides sufficient light for camp 
use, burns less fuel, and naturally gives 
less trouble with ruptured mantles. Some 
of the lanterns that are on the market 
burn gasoline and some burn kerosene, 
but the former are generally preferred 
because gasoline is less likely to ruin food 
supplies. 

The camp light of least weight and 
proved dependability is supplied by can- 
dles, and when some outfit must be fig- 
ured down to minimum pounds the fold- 
ing aluminum candle lantern can be 
chosen. Made especially for tent and trail 
use, these lanterns are far superior to 
candleholders improvised from tin cans 
and pails. When estimating candle needs, 
figure on the standard 4%-in. plumber’s 
model. This is good for about 8 hours in- 
side a tent, bu. only some 4 hours when 
earried out where winds can make it 
burn faster. 

I like to carry a candle or two even 
when other forms of light are present. 
The candle is a sure-fire substitute if the 
others fail, and moreover can be used to 
start fires from damp kindling. The can- 
dle saves matches and time, especially in 
cold weather when fingers are stiff and 
numb, because it is much easier to ignite 
and will then dry and fire the wood with 


"It's my wife's idea—she wants to be sure I'll be safe’ 
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Domejach 


LIGHTEST, WARMEST THING ON 
{TER THAN FEATHER 
WARMER THAN TEN SWEATERS 
WEIGHS BUT A FEW OUNCES. WIND 
PROOF, WEATHER PROOF, WARM AS 
TOAST IN SUB-ZERO TEMPERATURES 
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HENRI SAYS=~- 
“Tuo Chippewa shirts 
— shes 20 good /” 


The JAC SHIRT ) 

100% NEW WOOL : 

@ When it’s worn 

as a coat over a Regular 

Chippewa you are ready 
for any weather 


e The REGULAR 100% 
NEW WOOL. A He Man's Shirt 
in any country—good looking, 
warm and comfortable 
Ask your dealer, 
Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
SHIRTS: STAGS- PARK AS-COATS> PANTS 




















EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, check as baggage; carry by hand and on 
auto: safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
wood: used by U.S. and foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicagoand St. Louis World's Fair. Send 10c for catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 













490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FOR BOATS and CANOES. Easily mounted to dock, 

pier trailer Boat rolls on even keel simplifies 

handling. Cuts damage and repair cost. Rollers of hard 

durable rubber. Assembled ready to use, $7.95, F.O.B, 

FREE FOLDER See your dealer or order from 
BERG'S INC., Madison 4, Wis. 















its steady flame—a decided advantage. 

Cooking grills. These metal devices are 
real timesavers when you are cooking 
over a wood fire. For quick meals and in 
moving camps one often hesitates to take 
time to set up stake supports or cranes. 
Just push the sharp legs of the folding 
grill into the earth and it is ready for 
use. Common sizes have tops roomy 
enough to hold skillet and coffeepot. 
Larger models support boiling pot and 
skillet both. These grills fold flat for 
packing and weigh from 2 to 4% lb. A 
carrying case of canvas should be pro- 
vided to inclose the grill and prevent it 
from smutting up other parts of the 
outfit. Select a grill made of stiff, stout 
wire that won't warp from wood-fire heat 
or cooking-pot weight. A preliminary 
| home test of the grill is advised. 
Canvas washbasin. Some campers like 
|to rough it and wash up at the edge of a 
creek or lake. If you enjoy warm water 
for the morning shave, however, take 
| one of these besins along. Some are made 
of brown waterproof canvas, others of 
durable rubber sheeting. fach holds 
about 1 gal. of water and collapses flat for 
easy carrying. The canvas model is prob- 
ably more durable but may be slightly 
harder to keep clean. 

Canvas water holders are available too 
in tub size and make possible a fairly 
convenient bath in the privacy of tent or 





|cabin. They are 16 in. high x 24 in. wide 


and weigh only 1% lb. The sides lack 
stiffening stays and are held upright only 
by the pressure of the water on them, so 
don’t try to sit on the edge. 

Matchbox. A waterproof matchbox is 
one of the most essential articles you can 
carry in a pocket. Since some of them 


| hold only about 25 matches, they should 


be kept filled to capacity and preferably 
used only for emergencies. Matches for 
ordinary purposes—including smoking 
had best be carried separately. 

Test your matchbox for tightness by 
soaking it overnight. If the matches in- 
side light readily next morning the box 
is O.K. I like those models that float if 
lost overboard from boat or canoe be- 
cause they are easily recovered. Boxes 
supplied with a ring which can be at- 
tached to belt or shirt with a thong are 
advised, too. You won’t lose them or, 
what is equally risky, forget to carry 
them when you leave your camp. 

Sometimes it is just as important to 
have a dry place for striking matches in 
the rain as to have the matches them- 
selves. Without it heads are liable to 
crumble or break. A good striking ma- 
terial is fine sandpaper. You can glue a 
strip on the underside of a coat-pocket 
flap or the cover of the matchbox. Some 
boxes have a roughened end that is prac- 
tical for striking if kept dry. Should this 
end become wet, dry it by rubbing 
through the hair several times. 

Compass. The compass is a must for 
every camper. A good one, used intelli- 


} gently, may spell the difference between 


disaster and mere discomfort if you are 
lost in the woods—particularly if you also 
carry a dependable knife and a match- 
box. If you plan to enter real wilderness 
country and run trails or find map points 
by compass, the instrument should be one 
of the larger types designed for engineer- 
ing service. For ordinary use in locating 
a camp from visible landmarks the small- 
er pocket models are sufficient. 

No matter how expensive the compass 
is, it won’t render service unless the 
camper knows how to use it. So, even 
when camping in familiar regions, prac- 
tice with it until you learn how to lay out 
and follow routes. In this way you can, 
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without risk, build ability to find your 
way about that will prove valuable when 
traveling unknown country, where errors 
in computations could bring disaster. 

Toilet kit. Most campers like to keep 
groomed and shaved in the woods. The 
practice does have certain advantages. 
Morale is likely to be higher and hard- 
ships on the trail can be tackled with 
better spirit right after a good wash 
and shave. You avoid such annoyances 
as ingrowing hairs, broken nails, and 
minor skin infections caused by dirt. A 
comb, toothbrush, nail file, unbreakabio 
steel mirror, razor and soaps for washing 
and shaving make a basic camping kit 

If you intend to stay some length of 
time in the woods add a pair of hair clip- 
pers or hair-cutting scissors. You will, 
of course, have your hair trimmed and 
nails cut close before leaving home, but 
they'll grow rapidly in camp. Use the 
nail file regularly; long nails split, break, 
and may cause infection. One camper I 
know even filed the round end of his 
nail file into a tiny screw driver to tighten 
screws in his eyeglass frames. 

Pencil, notebook, and map. Each has 
its uses when you are laying out rcouies, 
recording travel directions by com] 
or tabulating fishing and hunting d 
and nature or wildlife notes. Maps 
necessary on unfamiliar land or 
trails and will stand more handling ane 
folding if you paste them on pieces of 
cloth. The notebook should contain some 
cross-section paper if you expect to dr: 
scale maps of wilderness country. Notes 
will prove more durable if made with a 
hard lead pencil rather than a soft one 
or a fountain pen. Carry the pencil in 
a narrow sheath made by sewing up one 
side of a shirt pocket. 

Pocketknife. Although campers some- 
times carry both sheath and pocket- 
knives, the latter alone will suffice on most 
ordinary camping trips—provided thot 
you use the ax for heavy cutting, as is 
proper, and that it is not necessary to 
skin out big game. A 4% or 5-in. blode 
is ample for a sheath knife. Select a 
pocketknife larger and heavier than you 
would carry at home. The 3%-in. length 
is a good one. 

I am partial to the combination pocket- 
knives which carry clip and spear blades 
and such tools as a can and bottle opener, 
leather punch, and screw driver. If of 
good quality such knives stand a lot of 
abuse and give long service. When two 
or more persons camp together their 
knives can be of assorted types for 
greater utility. 

Sharpening stone. This is always a 
necessity because camp-used tools dull 
fast. The best stone will have two grades 
of cutting abrasive, one coarse for the ax, 
the other fine for knives. Special camp 
stones made round and sized to fit the 
palm are available, as are small, oblong, 
square-end stones. Either sort will do, but 
be sure it has acarrying case of thin leath- 
er or canvas—otherwise the stone may 
leave black grit on everything it touches. 

Safety pins. Most first-aid kits prepared 
for campers contain these useful items. 
If yours doesn’t, add some in assorted 
sizes. The medium ones are handy to 
replace buttons and repair rips in cloth- 
ing, tent, or bedding. Larger sizes will 
hang clothing out to air or dry on a line, 
and the biggest pins will close blankets 
at the foot to prevent drafts or even im- 
provise them into a sleeping bag of 
sorts. Don't carry safety pins loose; pin 
them in a row to the cover of the first-aid 
box, a coat lining, or the underside of a 
flap on a pocket or packsack. 


Leather shoelaces. Install new rawhide , 
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laces 1n your boots or shoes before you 
start to camp and carry at least one extra 
pair—it may prove useful in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. For example, rawhide is an 
ideal binding material. If you want to 
apply it tightly, soak lace until soft; then 
use wet. It will shrink as it dries and 
exert extra pressure. Or you can use it 
to tie easily lost objects, such as match- 
box or compass, to shirt or belt. Boy 
Scouts frequently carry spare laces 
looped about their belts, or around their 
hats over th. regular band—out of the 
way, but hand, when needed. 
Bandanna. One of these big, colorful 
handkerchiefs is always useful in camp. 
It will serve as an emergency bandage, 
sling, or tourniquet. Worn at night it 
helps keep one’s head warm; tied about 


the neck during the day it will ward. off 
mosquitoes. I’ve had goo@ results using 
a bandanna for everything from a cold 
compress for sore throat-to a carrying 
container to pack in fresh deer liver. 
Maurice H. Decker. 


Emergency Light 

OUR a little gasoline into an open 

can containing several inches of water 
The gas floats on top and, when ignited, 
will throw considerable light. The water 
keeps the bottom of the can cool enough 
to handle. This, of course, is for emer 
gency use only—while camping or boat 
ing. Extre:rze care must be taken not 
to upset the light and spill the burning 
fuel—LeRoy Allen Jr. 
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M like to have a goose call, but are would not, however, advise the use of 
unable to find one that performs thicker wood 
satisfactorily. That was my predicament Don't use nails in the construction of 


until, about 15 years ago, I started experi- 
menting and finally wound up with a de- 
vice that I call my “goose fiddle.” It has 
proved to be the most efficient call I’ve 
heard in a lifetime of hunting along the 
New Jersey coast. 

Essentially the fiddle is a narrow 
wooden box fitted with a movable top to 
which is attached a small piece of slate. 
Powdered resin is applied to the slate and 
the edges of the box, so that when the top 
is swung sidewise and the slate scrapes 
over the edges a loud squawk or honking 
sound is produced. Considerable practice 
is required before one learns to produce 
just the right note. As with a new rifle, 
you have to get the feel of it. Once this 
feel is acquired, however, you will find 
that the time spent in construction and 
practice was well worth while. Although 
the call is intended primarily for geese, 
I have found that brant and ducks will 
also respond to it. 

The accompanying diagrams show the 
necessary construction details. I used 
basswood, but any other lightweight 
wood should be satisfactory. The dimen- 
sions—6 5/16 x 1 9/16 in.—are those which 
I have found most suitable, but a bit of 
variance, one way or the other, shouldn't 
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the call, since they will affect the tone 
Fasten all joints with waterproof cement 
Do not oil or paint the wood, for such 
treatment also alters the tone. Bore a 
large enough hole in the cover lever to 
permit a bit of play around the screw 

When the call has been assembled and 
the cement has set, apply resin lightly to 
the edges of the box and to the slate 
Holding the box in your left hand, and 
taking care not to exert pressure on the 
sides, raise the lever slightly and move 
it to the left until the right edge of the 
slate contacts the left side of the box 
Then swing the lever to the right, draw- 
ing the slate lightly over the two sides. 

The speed of the draw and the pressure 
applied to the lever determine the tone of 
the call. For best results in producing 
the honk of a Canada goose, use a touch 
as light as that of a violinist’s on his bow. 
More pressure may be used to produce 
the grating call of a brant. If it’s found 
necessary, some variation in tone can 
be achieved by thinning the sides of the 
box with sandpaper 

A final word of advice: Keep the box 
dry, use resin sparingly, and don’t touch 
the edges of the box or the slate with your 
fingers.—L. C. Longstreet. 
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So said old Gaston Phoebus by way of 


illustrating how completely nutty a man cag 
go about his favorite avocation. Any mar 
who can go so all out for anything ought 
to dress the part. For such men we brought 
the Walter Wood Shirt into existence—a 
shirt so genuine, so simple, so well made 
that it definitely aids and abets the predatory 
instincts—we might as well admit it! And 
like Gaston Phoebus, the Walter Wood Shir 
helps to make a virtue of them. Pure wool 
fast pearl buttons, expertly cut— 
its virtues will become more apparent with 


colors, 


each passing year you wear it. *At leading 
stores, but if you don’t yet find it, write foe 
style sheets to Irving and Company, Port- 
land 9, Oregon, U. S. A. 
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Keeping Feet Warm 


Question: I am troubled with poor circulation 
and weak arches, and want to know whether it 
is possible to wear arched bedroom slippers in- 
side hip boots. I feel this would combine more 
warmth with better support for my arches. If 
| this can be done, what size boot should I get 
| to take an 8% slipper?—R. B., New Jersey. 





| Answer: You should be able to do this with- 
| out much trouble. I’d suggest a 10% boot. 
| If you buy by mail, sketch the outline of your 
slipper with your foot in it and send the drawing 
with your order to assure a satisfactory fit. 

Two or three pairs of soft woolen socks 
usually provide ample insulation inside boots— 
but won’t give you the arch support you need. 
Write for catalogues to firms making wool-cov- 
ered insoles with spring-steel arches which 
are worn inside boots. 

Massage your feet two or three times a week 
with rubbing alcohol to improve their circula- 
tion. If they’re tender, soak them briefly in a 
strong salt-water solution on alternate nights 
to toughen the skin.—M. H. D. 


Thwarting Beavers 


Question: How can we keep the beavers now 
working along a near-by stream from attacking 
the quaking aspen near our cabin? We don’t 
want to have them trapped out.—M. E.S., Colo. 


Answer: Inclose each aspen with wire net- 
ting just as orchard trees are protected against 
rabbits in the winter. Fashion a 3%-ft.-high 
cylinder out of %-in. hardware cloth. Sink the 
bottom a few inches below ground and hold it 
there by driving stakes through the mesh and 
into the earth at an angle. For best results set 
the screen out a couple of inches from the 
tree —M. H. D 


Treating Bear Hide 


Question: Early last June I shot a 300-lb. 
black bear in Ontario, skinned it, salted it with 
1 lb. of table salt, and shipped it to a Chicago 
taxidermist to be made into a rug. It took 
about 6 days for the hide to arrive there and, 
because of the heat, it was useless by the time 
it was delivered to the taxidermist. He told 
me I should have boxed and iced it after in- 
closing it in two sacks, but since that is not 
always practical I should like to know what 
method you would recommend for preparing 
a bear hide for shipment.—C. A. R., III. 


Answer: Bear hides are hard to keep in warm 
weather because they contain a large amount of 
grease. If icing—the best method—is not prac- 
tical, salt the hide this way: 

Scrape the flesh side of the hide well and press 
out as much grease as possible. Cover with salt 
to depth of % in. If salt is wet at the end of 
12 hours, scrape it off and replace with fresh 
coat. Repeat if necessary at the end of another 
12 hours. All told, the job may take 10 Ib. of 
salt.—M. H. D. 


Cleaning Sleeping Bag 


Question: How can I clean a sleeping bag so 
badly soiled that it is past the sun-and-air cure? 
—G. W.F., Ind. 


Answer: Write to the manufacturer. If he is 
unable to recommend a safe method for that 
particular bag, take it to a cleaning establish- 
ment specializing in such articles as feather- 
stuffed pillows.—M. H. D 


Stiffening Canvas 


Question: How can I stiffen a piece of can- 
vas? Should I use a tar preparation, canvas 
paint, or some other material?—C. L. M., New 


| York. 


Answer: To stiffen and waterproof canvas, 
use warm gasoline and paraffin. Take 1 Ib. 





Thail Queries 


shaved paraffin, melt it until liquefied, and mix 
it with a gallon of warmed white gasoline. 
Paint this on the canvas while the solution is 
still warm. After the first coat has dried, a 
second may be applied if desired. 

The best way to warm the gasoline is to set 
it in a tub of hot water out of doors. Never 
work with gasoline indoors or near a fire.— 


M. H. D. 


Starting a Fur Farm 


Question: Although I lack practical experi- 
ence, I want to start my own fur-raising busi- 
ness. Please give me a few tips on getting 
started and tell me whether you think Alaska 
is a better place than the States for a beginner 
in this field.—R. B., Fla. 


Answer: The fur-farming business is a pecu- 
liar one. In my opinion there is not much 
money to be made in raising fur-bearing animals 
just to sell their pelts at raw-fur market prices. 
The money that is made seems to come from 
selling breeding stock to other fur farmers who 
are just starting in business. 

Skill and knowledge are needed to handle ani- 
mals without heavy loss. I wouldn’t want to 
start on my own without practical experience, 
if it were at all possible to obtain; and the only 
way to gain this is to work on some established 
fur farm. You also should read several books 
on the subject. 

I'd prefer to start in the States rather than 
Alaska—unless you have some personal reason 
for preferring the latter. You can raise good- 
quality fur in the northern states, among them 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 

About the best bet would be to buy a tract 
of marshland, fence it, stock it with muskrats 
if they don’t already live there, and trap off the 
surplus. You'd have to plant aquatic foods, but 
this plan should prevent crippling losses and 
assure a fairly steady—but not great—income 
in comparison with what you could expect in 
breeding animals under more artificial condi- 
tions.—M. H. D. 


Method of Drying Boots 


Question: Perhaps your readers will be in- 
terested in the method I use for drying hip 
boots quickly. When I get home from a trip, I 
prop open the ends of my boots, lay them close 
together, and place a small electric fan in such 
a position that it will send a stream of air into 
them. A couple of hours of this usually does 
the trick. 

By the way, you might like to try this method 
of frying trout: Roll them very lightly in flour 
and fry them in peanut oil. They are delicious! 
—K. V. H., Calif. 


Answer: My thanks for your suggestion for 
the rapid drying of boots. I’ll pass it along. I 
have used a fan myself, when one was available 
I have also used a small electric-light bulb in- 
side each boot. Perhaps a combination of the 
two methods might work out nicely. 

Next season I'll try frying trout in peanut 
oil—it sounds good! I imagine our small lake 
perch and bluegills would taste very good if 
cooked the same way. One of my favorite ways 
to prepare small fish is to roll them lightly in 
crushed corn flakes.—M. H. D. 


Ponies as Pack Animals 


Question: My brother and I intend to roam 
the Western states soon. Do you think it would 
be better to take three cow ponies or two ponies 
and one pack animal, such as a burro, donkey, 


or mule? For our camping, would you recom- 
mend an explorer’s tent or a miner’s tent?— 


E. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: Take three ponies, putting a pack- 
saddle on one. In this way you will be able to 
travel faster, since a mule or burro, being 
slower-gaited than a pony, would hold you back. 
In addition, you will be able to change the pack- 
saddle from one pony to another in case of 
sore back, something which has to be guarded 
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gainst at all times on a trip such as this one. 
Either of the tents you mention should be 
tisfactory. I think you'd find the explorer’s a 
roomier for its weight, but probably it 
yuld cost more. I should also advise you to 
ke along a pair of sleeping bags with air 
attress pads, a cook kit, an ax, knives, match- 
xes, a folding cooking grate, and perhaps a 
all oil stove for desert country. These are 
addition to your toilet articles, canvas 
water bags, and packing accessories.—M. H. D. 


Shoot Trapped Skunk 


Question: Is there any way to remove a 
unk from a trap before he throws his scent? 
—D. R., West Allis, Wis. 


Answer: This problem never has been solved 
atisfactorily. All I can advise is that you shoot 
m through the head, but even so he may re- 
ase his scent automatically. The more care- 
lly you approach the trap the better are your 
chances cf not alarming the animal and thus 
yiding the scent.—M. H. D. 


Keeping Fish Fresh 


Question: To settle an argument, which is the 
better way of keeping fish fresh after they are 
caught—clean them and hang them overboard or 





WINDING stream, gnarled roots 
A reaching into the water like search- 
ing tentacles, hollow stumps and logs 
forming a chain of refuges along the 
banks—there you have the habitat of 
Mustela vison, the American mink. 

This versatile fellow loves to glide along 
the water’s edge in search of his favorite 
foods—crawfish, mussels, fish, and musk- 
rats. In or out of water, he seems com- 
pletely at home. Often, when the whim 
seizes him, he will swim the stream, div- 
ing at times beneath drifts, and into en- 
trances to muskrat dens. 

However, the mink sometimes is found 
in surroundings where the waters pro- 
vide little if any food. But he gets along 
just the same. When forced to it by 
man, he is a stealthy, successful dry- 
land hunter—almost as efficient as he is 
in a stream or pond. 

Having an inherent liking for a shore- 
line field of operation, he will not take to 
high ground permanently without a defi- 
nite cause. But if, as some contend, an 
animal cannot reason, just how can he 
know when he has such cause? Regard- 
less of contrary opinion, I claim that a 
trap-shy mink can use the old noggin— 
and I submit the following incident to 
bear me out. 

Years ago I trapped the banks of a 
stream for three winters, using every 
artifice I could think of in my efforts to 





wrap them in damp newspapers? Is there any 
other, and still better, way you could suggest? 


—J. McC., Seattle, Wash 


Answer: 
best treatment for 


Although soaking in water isn’t the 
fish meat, I’m inclined to 
think that of the two plans you suggest it is 
better to clean and submerge the fish. The best 
way, however, is to keep them alive if possible 
and hang them in the water on a stringer, al- 
though this is not always the most humane 
plan. If possible, take ice with you. Then you 
can clean the wipe them dry, wrap them 
loosely in parchment paper and lay them beside 
the ice. This should keep them fresh for a 
considerable length of time.—M. H. D. 


fish, 


Cutting Leather 
Question: I have some rawhide that I want 
to cut into thin strips for boot laces. How can I 
do this without getting cross grains?—S. W. H., 
Geneva, N. Y 

Answer: So far as I know, leather has no 
cross grain that would make it necessary for 
you to cut thongs in one direction to retain 
maximum strength. The usual method of mak- 
ing thongs is to cut around the chunk from the 
outside, cutting continuously so that you take 
off the thong in a single piece. Of course you 
must try to keep the width uniform.—M. H. D 





by the large footprints he left, some of 
which told of a deformed paw. I caught 
dozens of his kind, but this old smarty 
outwitted me at every turn. 

It was useless to bait for him even with 
live tempters. Such methods only 
aroused his suspicions. One night he did 
blunder into an underwater set, but he 
managed to pull out of it. On my arrival 
at dawn, the strong odor of his musk 
lingered in the frosty air. 

Now, I believe that escape must have 
caused the mink to make a decision he 
probably had contemplated for some 
time. Apparently he feared that if he con- 
tinued to run in and out of shallow water, 
sooner or later he would step into a mud- 
covered underwater trap—which gives 
out no warning odor—and that he 
wouldn’t again be able to escape. 

Therefore, that wily animal adopted an 
entirely new way of life. He abandoned 
his former haunts and became strictly a 
dry-land hunter. Anyone schooled in 
mink lore could have recognized his sign 
far back in the brush paths. From then 
on the mink tracks along the water’s 
edge never included his! 

You can’t make me believe that mink 
wasn't able to think things out. When he 
saw what he was up against, he prompt- 
ly changed his mode of life. I call that 
reasoning. Given the means of expres- 
sion, he could have taught mankind a few 





catch a certain male mink. I knew him __ things!—Orville Porterfield. 
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Finding that traps hurt, Mustela vison often decides to turn 


his back on them for good 
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sports prefer PROFESSIONAL 
Blades because experience 
has taught them the value 
of precision...rust-resistant... 
quality instruments, whether 
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Try PROFESS:ONAL Blades and 
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FIREPLACE 


@ Build your camp around a Heati- 
lator Fireplace and enjoy camp life 
earlier in spring, later in fall, and for 
week-ends of winter sports. The Heati- 
lator Fireplace circulates heat to far 
corners of the room, and even to ad- 
joining rooms. Puts no limit on mantel 
design. 
WILL NOT SMOKE 


The Heatilator is a steel heating chamber 
that ‘is concealed by the masonry. Serves as 
a form for the correct construction of any 
style of fireplace, eliminating faults that com- 
monly cause smoking. Ask 
your building material — 
dealer. Or write for 
trated folder. 
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HEATILATOR, INC., 
163 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
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Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electropliter. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects 

you can replate worn articles, fan- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, ete 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal . Gold, Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
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| out the tune, 


Bear Hunt 


(Continued from page 


toy and I won't have to kill him after 
| all.” 

But it didn’t turn out that way. The 
|next day my widowed sister, who lived a 
| mile or so farther along the canyon, was 
down at her chicken house gathering 
eggs. She had started back through the 
garden to pluck a mess of corn for sup- 
per, when she heard a strange, deep- 
toned humming sound. At first she 
thought it might be the motor of a distant 
airplane. But somehow it sounded too 
close—and too alive. Then, as she entered 
the garden, she saw what it was. And 
| was she surprised! 


HERE in her corn patch, hardly forty 

feet away, a big black bear was tearing 
ears from the cornstalks and contentedly 
munching on them. Though she was in 
plain sight of him, he paid no attention to 
her whatsoever, but just went on “mak- 
ing out his supper.” 

Every time he bit into a fresh ear of 
succulent golden bantam, she says, he 
made a low umm-mm-mm-mm-ing noise, 
halfway between a grunt and a hum, 
plainly expressive of good appetite and 
contentment. She couldn't exactly make 
but it sounded a good deal 
like “The Big Rock Candy Mountain.” 
At least that’s what she said. 

With no weapon at hand more deadly 
than a bucket of eggs, my sister quietly 
backed off. My wife and I, she knew, had 
driven over to a neighbor's place a mile 
or so away only a few minutes before, so 
she footed it on down there at a good hot 
clip to report the bear eating away in 
her corn patch. 

Naturally we jumped into the car muy 
pronto to go after him. Thinking it better 
to come up the road quietly and get a shot 


| before old bruin spooked, we left the car 


| 


out of sight down the road, and came on 
afoot. My wife, my sister, a neighbor's 
boy, and I don’t remember how many 
more, had come along with us to view 
the fun. 

When we left the car they were about 
to drop back a little to let me sneak on 
ahead, when yonder far across the val- 
ley, just leaving the edge of an oat field, 
we spied the bear. Evidently he had 


| finished his sweet-corn supper and pulled 


|out for the timber 


soon after my sister 
had seen him. Anyhow, instead of a sure, 
easy, Close-up shot at a crooning critter 
in a corn patch, what I now had was a 
moving target not less than 450 yards 
away. There was no time for sight ad- 
justment or range calculation, either, for 
the bear had just crawled under the wire 
fence and in another length the timber 
would hide him. What's more, I had an 
audience. 

For a .30/30 the range was so great that 
you could sense the passage of time that 
it took the bullet to get there. But when 
it did, Mister Bruin let out a squall, fell, 
rolled under the fence .. . and lay still. 
Of course I tried to look unsurprised, as 


| if such marksmanship was my usual per- 


|closer to the road where it 


formance; but you may well believe that 
my bosom swelled with pride—for just 
one jiffy. 

Then the bear got up. Instead of head- 
ing out for the nearest timber, he took a 
slanting course down through the oat 
field which brought him at every step 
passed my 
sister’s house a quarter of a mile farther 
up the canyon. I could see that the bear 
seemed to be dragging his hind quarters 


31) 


as if badly hurt, so instead of risking my 
reputation with another long shot from 
where we stood, I ran up the road for a 
closer shot with which to finish him up 
right away. 

The course of the bear and the course 
of the road formed the two wings of a 
wide converging V, one on the north side 
of the valley, the other on the south. 

By the time I came opposite the bear he 
was well down into the oat field, not more 
than 250 yards away. Though the tall 
oats partly hid him, still he offered an ex- 
cellent target. I took a moment to catch 
my breath, then aimed and fired. Nothing 
happened. The bear’s slow progress con- 
tinued. Close behind me I heard a sur- 
prised, reproachful voice say, “Gee, you 
missed him!” 

So I deliberately raised 
torty’’—-and missed again. 

“Gee, don’t let him get away!” came a 
hoarse whisper from my _ interested 
audience 

Get away? Of course not. Now he was 
closer still, not much more than 200 
yards, still dragging his hind quarters, 
and practically broadside. This time I 
took a rest on a fence post—and missed 
again. 

It’s a funny thing: I knew I was shoot- 
ing over him, yet every time I pulled the 
trigger I did it again. Buck fever, bewr 
fever, stage fright due to my numerous 
audience—call it what you will, I sure did 
miss that bear. Yet I was sure I'd get him 
finally. Wounded as he seemed to be he 
just couldn’t get away—if my cartridges 


my “torty- 


held out. That’s what I thought—and 
noped—at that hectic moment anyways. 


It occurred to me that maybe I'd better 
go down to the creek and across through 
the meadow to get sure-enough close to 
him; but I knew that looking upslope 
through the tall meadow hay and oats, I 
would not be able to see him so clearly 
as I could from here across the canyon. 
Besides, who could ask for a better target 
than I had from right there where I 
stood? 

As my sixth (or was it seventh or 
eighth?) shot, at hardly more than 175 
yards, failed to tumble him, old bruin 
suddenly seemed to find use again for his 
dragging hind quarters. Abruptly he 
changed his course and lurched out of 
sight into a neck of timber. 

It was rapidly getting dark, so I got 
over there as quick as I could. For 100 
yards or so into the timber I was able to 
trail him by the drag of one hind foot, but 
that was all. Next day at dawn I got on 
his trail again, but within a few hundred 
yards he had ceased to drag his foot, and 
though I put in a full day with the help 
of a dog, I never found my bear. Nor 
even any blood. 

Quite evidently my first and longest 
shot had only nicked the top of his back 
over the hips, temporarily paralyzing 
them but doing no real injury. Still and 
all it cured him of climbing apple trees 
and raiding cornfields, for he neve. 
bothered them again. 

But he still bothers me, that corn-chaw- 
ing, apple-knocking old black of a 
gun! Because now every time I start to 
brag about the most remarkable good 
shot I ever made, somebody is sure to re- 
mind me of the shame-on-you shooting 


son 


exhibition with witnesses that fol- 
lowed it. 
Yes sir, it’s enough to make a fellow 


“hang hees head on chame!” 
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Pork Pie 


Suggested for using up roast lean pork 
and gravy left from some previous meal. 
3 cups diced cooked 3 cups mashed 


pork potatoes 
14% cups gravy 1 minced onion 
Salt and pepper 
Heat pork and gravy together and 
season. Pour into baking dish and cover 


with mashed potatoes. Brown in _ hot 


oven (400 degrees F.). Serves 4. 
Braised Tongue 


1 cup canned peas 
cup chopped 


1 fresh beef tongue 
2 cups canned 14, 


tomatoes onion 
| 2 cups diced 4 tbsp. bacon fat 
potatoes 4 tbsp. flour 


1 cup diced carrots Salt and pepper. 
Boil tongue 2 hours, then peel off skin 
ind trim roots. Lay in baking dish. 


| Cook flour in fat until smooth, and 1 cup 





boiled, add 
tongue. Bake 
(325 degrees 


water in which tongue was 
vegetables, and pour ove! 
2 hours in moderate oven 
F.). Serves 6 to 8. 


Cream of Potato Soup 


2 cups cold mashed 1 tall can milk 
potatoes 1 tall can water 
{ full strips bacon %% cup diced celery 
2 small onions (if available) 
Dice the bacon, onions, and celery 
and fry until light brown. Warm the 
milk and mashed potatoes in a pan, then 
add the water and dissolve the potatoes. 
Add the bacon, onions, and celery. Let 
simmer for about 10 minutes and you 
have some cream of potato soup fit for 
a king. 


Tenderize Tough Game 


Use this recipe for any of the cheaper 
cuts of beef or tough cuts of big game. 


1 lb. flank steak 2 cups diced 
2 thsp. fat potatoes 

1 minced onion 1% tsp. salt 
1 cup tomato puree 1 tsp. pepper 


2 cups meat stock 2 tsp. paprika 

Cut meat in small cubes and roll in 
flour, then brown in hot fat. Add vege- 
tables and seasonings, and simmer until 
meat is thoroughly tender—about 2 
hours. Serves 4. 


Meat Pie 


A Wisconsin guide showed me how to 
nake this dandy meat pie in a hurry. 
He used left-over vegetable and meat 
tew. Fill a baking dish three fourths 
full with the stew and cover with a 
iyer of mashed potatoes, boiled rice, 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


and biscuit dough or corn-meal mush. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.) until top is nicely browned. 


Bean Porridge or Succotash 


1 lb. dried white % |b. pork sausage 
pea beans 1 can cream-style 
% |b. fat salt pork corn 
Soak beans overnight. Slowly boil 
becns until soft—abouit 2 hours—in this 
same water. In another kettle cover 
salt pork, cut in tiny cubes, and pork 


sausage with water and boil slowly while | 


When both are done, 
combine without draining either. Cut 
the sausage in small pieces, add corn, 
and let mixture simmer until ready to 
eat—at least 15 minutes. 

This may be kept a long time in cold 
weather, and the more it is reheated the 
better it gets. Watch carefully while 
cooking or reheating as it sticks easily 
I like to eat this with sugar on it—which 
adds greatly to its food value. 


beans are boiling. 


Stewed Hard-shell Crabs 


Prepare a couple dozen hard crabs by 


removing back shell, taking off all fin- 
gers, and cutting out eyes and nose. Use 
a small brush to scrub out creases. Wash 
carefully 

Fry enough bacon to make % cup 
gravy when water has been added. Place 
crabs in a large pot, pour gravy ove! 
them, sprinkle with flour It and pep 
per, and add a few slices of onion. Add 
water enough to cover all. Cook at least 


2 hours over a slow fire 

The secret of a good stew is to make 
no attempt to stir the contents; merely 
shake the pot from time to time to pre- 
vent sticking. It is for this reason that 
the pot used should be plenty large 
enough. 


Cherry Bread 


1 cup canned red 1% tbsp. grated 
cherries orange peel 


1 cup sugar 2 tbsp. melted 
3 cups sifted flour butter 
4 tsp. baking 1 cup milk 

powder cup chopped nut 
1 tsp. salt meats 
1 egg 

Cut cherries in half and cover with 
% cup sugar. Sift flour, baking powder, 
and salt together. Beat the egg with 
balance of sugar, orange rind, butter, 
and milk. Add dry ingredients, then 
fold in cherries and nut meats. Bake 1 


hour in 9x5x3-in. greased pan at 350 
degrees F. Tastes better after setting 
24 hours. Enough for 4 to 6. 


Hot Chocolate 


This peppy drink is much appreciated 
on cold mornings: 


1% squares 4 tsp. salt 


chocolate 1 cup boiling water 
% cup sugar 4 cups milk 

Scald milk. Melt chocolate in small 
pan, add sugar and salt, then boiling 
water. Stir and cook until smooth, then 
pour into scalded milk. Heat again if 
necessary and mill with a small hand 


egg beater. Enough for 4.—Don Richards. 
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Tips on Building Your Own 


ITH the prices of new boats 

sky-high and apparently likely 

to remain so, the demand for 

used craft of all kinds has 
pushed their prices to levels out of all 
proportion to actual value. The result 
has been that a lot of men who had 
figured on new boats next summer are 
beginning to ask if they can’t build their 
own and save money. 

The answer is, of course, they 
can. But if they start the build- 
ing solely because of the expense 
angle, they’re likely to be disap- 
pointed. The boat probably won’t 
be so satisfactory and the saving 
won't be so great as they ex- 
pected. Home boatbuilding pays 
off only when a man really likes 
to work with clean, new wood 
and sharp tools and when he gets 
enjoyment from the creation as 
well as the ownership of the boat. 
Even at that, the pay-off is more 
likely to be in pleasurable hours 
spent at the task than in dollars 
and cents. 

One advantage in building your 
own boat is that the expense, 
whatever it may be, isn’t all in- 
curred at once, but rather in 
installments. Lumber can be 
bought as you go along, working 
a few hours a week. The same 
is true of fittings and incidentals. 
You can buy a few at a time, out 
of income, and not feel the bite 
so much as when the full price 
of a brand-new boat is laid on 
the line all at once. 

Some people have pointed out 
that often a man who is barely 
able to do the various necessary 
odd jobs around a_ house will 
blithely tackle the construction 
of a boat. That may be true, and 
no man can build a satisfactory 
boat—or anything much else—if 
he’s really a dub with tools. The 
fact remains, however, that a 
great many very satisfactory 
boats have been turned out by 
men with little or no previous ex- 
perience in such work. Some- 
times they have latent ability to 
handle tools and this, coupled 
with perseverance and the com- 
petence gained from actually do- 
ing the job, result in success. It 
all adds up to the fact that the 
average American man, natural- 
ly handy with tools, can build a 
workmanlike boat if he will make 
a careful study of the project 
ahead of time and give all he has 
to the actual construction. 

The would-be boatbuilder 





c * _ eX ’ 
Always take plenty of time and care in setting up 


Molds too mus 


should ask himself several questions be- 
fore he decides to go ahead: How much 
time can I afford to spend at the job? 
Have I an adequate place to work and 
available tools? Can I get the right lum- 
ber and other necessary supplies? Do I 
have any special aptitude with tools? 
Will I work carefully and have the pa- 
tience to finish the job? 


Your answers to these and similar 


Sl 


oe. 
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your build- 


ing form, for if it's not just right the boat itself won't be 





— 


be installed in such a way that they won't get 
out of true. As you'll soon find, errors here are cumulative 





In this round-bottom type, long ribbands are temporarily 
sprung around the molds and the ribs then bent over these 


questions should indicate whether o1 
not you should attempt to build a boat 
They should also serve to determine the 
size and type of boat you want to build 
since they may reveal that the craft you 
had in mind is too big or too compli 
cated in construction. Many of the fail- 
ures of amateur boatbuilders can be 
traced to overlooking the latter possi- 
bility or to following their own ideas as 
to construction details. 

To be thoroughly satisfactory 
the boat you build must be suit- 
able for the use to which you in- 
tend to put it and to the waters 
on which it will mainly be used 
This is a question you will have 
to decide for yourself. One man 
might want a simple skiff for use 
with oars only; a second might 
want a similar type but with a 
stern better adapted to a small 
outboard. A third, desiring bet 
ter appearance and more speed 
would prefer an outboard run- 
about, and a fourth might want a 
hull suitable for a small inboard 
engine. Other possible types are 
canoes, sailboats, kyaks, hunting 
boats, or cabin cruisers. 

It’s easy to get beyond your 
depth on this question, since th« 
type of the boat determines the 
method and ease of construction 
Generally speaking, flat-bottom 
boats are the easiest to build, V 
and semi-V bottoms a bit more 
difficult, and round-bottom craft 
the most difficult of all, although 
the latter may be easier than 
some chine types once the prin 
ciples of construction are under- 
stood. 

It’s easier to determine the 
right size. It is roughly set by 
the type, but of course individual! 
requirements as to seating or load 
capacity are the deciding factors 
Building too big a boat is a com- 
mon mistake of amateurs. To 
avoid it, don’t build for you 
friends. Keep the size down, even 
if it means that you will not bs 
able to take out more than a 
single guest. I’ve found this t« 
be the best means of insuring th« 
completion of anyone’s first boat 

As for actual cost, it is not too 
important a _ consideration it 
building a boat up to 15 ft. ir 
length. Bear in mind that a boat 
should never be built as cheaply 
as possible, but as well as possi- 
ble under the circumstances. In 
boats up to 15 ft. the cost of lum 
ber and fittings will not bulk 
large—somewhere between $12 
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Chose who know Marine Engines best — appreciate 


Kermath most} 


Kermath Marine Diesel engines 
are built in a variety of extremely 
useful sizes including two, four 
and six cylinder models of the 
tested and approved four cycle 
design. The engine illustrated is 
a particularly compact two cylin- 
der 27 H.P. model, ideal for 
small work boats, light cruisers 
and auxiliary sailing boats. 


This illustrates the Kermath Sea- 
Cub “4” a 25 H.P. medium and 
high speed marine engine, suit- 
able for small runabouts, utility 
boats, work boats, launches and 
auxiliary craft. It represents a 
new note in compactness, is also 
available with built-in, 2-to-1 re- 
duction and reverse gears. 


Another four cylinder Kermath is 
the new Sea-Jeep, a medium and 
high speed design, ranging from 
30 HP. to 61 HP. It provides 
134 cubic inch displacement with 
plenty of stamina and reserve 
power for the exceptional de- 
mands of marine usage. It is rec- 
ommended for work boats, com- 
mercial fishing boats, runabouts 
and larger auxiliary craft. 


The Sea-Prince ‘'6" is one of the 
most popular of the small marine 
sixes. It has a power range from 
70 to 95 H.-P. for medium and 
high speed operation. Like all 
Kermath marine engines, this 
model is available with or with- 
out the Kermath combination re- 
duction and reverse gears. 




















































KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5899 Commonwealth Ave. °* Detroit 8, Michigan 


Canadian Factory 
619 King St., West ° Toranto 2, Ont. 








25 T0 550 HORSEPOWER 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 

















ENDERS 


aia, 
-- SPEED --- 


SHAVER 


Quick in Slick: 


@ Blade clicks into place 
@ Nothing to take apart 
@ Handle shaped to fingers = 
@ Feather-Touch balance 


You_owe it to your face to try Enders speed 
shaving. Fast, smooth shaves every time . . . with- 
out pressure, without pulling. Wonderfully bal- 
anced for feather-touch shaving. Keen, double-thic 
blades click into pace instantly. Nothing to take apart, 
Easiest of razors to handle and clean. Get one today. 
50¢ for the Enders Speed razor and 6 blades. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 


WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR |, 


No Time Like 
Now to Getin /{ 
Write for Details 


It's no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 

























on Wheels.’ Farmers buy everything 

they can from McNess Men because Use Your 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 

represent extra values. Attractive busi- CAR 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also . 
money-saving deals to customers make to Raise 
selling McNess daily necessities asnap 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! Your 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 

start, and we supply capital to help you 

get started quick. You begin making money first day 
Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's -— 
Tells all no ol er ing 


THE McNESS CO.,167 Adams St., Freeport, tM. " 









Ch aoe 
THE FIVE-IN-ONE WATCH 
Telemeter » Tachometer 
Stop Watch « Time Keeper 
Time Out Stop Watch 
ATSDETTER-JEWELERSTE 


he Original Lifetime 


IDENTIFICATION TUBE 


Used to identify 


YWHERE © 


Brief Cases 

Dog Collars 

Dog Harnesses 

Golf Bags 

Gun Cases 

Hand Bags 

Key Rings 

Ladies Purses 

Valises, Etc. 

Luggage 

Suit Cases 

Tool Boxes 

Umbrellas 

4 Price — 25¢c each 
Illustration ly size 4 for one dollar 

CHARLES A. KRAU 
_2048 N. St. Louis Ave., Dept. A, Tittene 47, Ulinois 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping. rocking. chafing plate. 
25¢c and 50c at druggists . If your druggist hasn't 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. @ 1. P. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4691-A, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


RUSTPROOF 
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| cates that they 


and $75. Where cost must be carefully 
considered, I’d still prefer to buy a little 
good material at a timeout of income, 
than to run the risks éntailed in the use 
of inferior stuff. 

When and if you've decided you’ve 
got what it takes to build your own 
boat, get a set of plans for the type 
you've chosen. They are easily obtained 
and too inexpensive to be ignored, even 
if you do have some designing ability 
yourself. For example, I once wanted 
to build an 8-ft., round-bottom, canvas- 
covered dinghy as a tender for my 
schooner. Although I probably could 
have worked up a satisfactory set of 
plans by myself, doing so would have 
entailed an outlay of time and energy 
out of all proportion to the value of so 
small a boat. Instead, I bought a set of 
stock plans that gave me just what I 
wanted. 

Stock plans are mass-produced copies 
of original designs and, naturally, can 
be sold fairly cheaply. Don’t think that 
because they sell for as little as from 
50 cents to $5 they are necessarily lack- 
ing in merit. The low price merely indi- 
are so good that enough 
copies can be sold to give the original 
designer a profit. 

Most of the commercial plans avail- 
able for amateur boatbuilders include 
a list of required materials which makes 
it a simple matter to obtain an approxi- 
mation of the final cost. Show the list 
to your dealer and have him give you 
an estimate. For larger and more com- 
plicated boats that require a lot of equip- 


ment, it would be well—-unless you are a 
very optimistic soul—to double any 
original estimate of money and time 


required. This will guard against dis- 
appointments and frustrations. 


Detailed construction plans for the 


| type of boat you decide to build may be 


l|obtained from many sources—-OUTDOOR 
Lire and other magazines devoted to 
boating and yachting and certain de- 


|}as to which plans 


signers themselves who sell plans as a 
stock proposition. In many cases cata- 
logues and lists are available giving 
types, main dimensions, power require- 
ments, and similar general data to en- 
able you to make a tentative decision 
you want. You can 
order whatever plans seem most suit- 
able to your needs or, if there is much 
money at stake, you can write to the sup- 
plier and ask specific questions about 
them. 

For example, if you are planning to 
build a 10-ft. skiff there may be several 
different sets of plans available, selling 
at from 50 cents to $1. It might be wise 
to buy all the sets in order to study them 
and determine which best suits your 
needs. Naturally, since the plans for 
such a craft are so simple and easily 
copied, the suppliers won’t send them 
on an approval basis, but they should 
be glad to answer general questions 
about them beforehand. 

Before the wartime shortage of pa- 
per prevented the practice, several 
sources, including OvuTpoor Lire, could 
supply full-size paper patterns for the 
construction of certain boats. It is hoped 
that these will soon be available again, 
since they make construction much 
easier and tend to eliminate waste of 
lumber, thus repaying their higher cost 
many times over. 

Another aid to the amateur boatbuild- 
er is the knockdown boat or building 
kit. These could be bought before the 
war and will be available again. With 
one of these kits, building a boat was 
simply a matter of assembling ready-cut 


parts, with a resultant saving of time and 
effort, especially in the construction of 
fairly large craft. ie 

Besides being helpful in estimating 
cost, the list of necessary materials on 
a building plan is important in deter- 
mining whether or not the woods called 
for can be locally obtained in the lengths 
and sizes specified. Contact your lumber 
dealer and show him the list. If he does 
not have or cannot get the wood spec- 


ified in the plan, he may be able to 
suggest a substitute which has been 
found satisfactory for boats by local 


bvilders. In this case it would be wise 
to write the company from which you 
obtained the plan and ask if this substi- 
tute will be satisfactory for the purpose 
for which it’s required. 

Very often the footage of lumber 
called for in your plans will require so 
much millwork to cut it to size that the 
price you'll have to pay your deale: 
will be fairly high—unless he does it as 
a personal accommodation to you and 
not for profit. Waste in cutting must be 
considered too, since the dimensions giv- 
en in the plans are actual and will seldom 
be stock lumber sizes, thus necessitating 
the dressing down of the next largest 
size of lumber to the size specified. Fo! 


example, if a 1 x 4-in. stick is specified 
for the keel, regular 1 x 4-in. stock lum- 
ber cannot be used since it will measurs 
only about 13/16 x 3°, in. 

In this same connection, it is a good 
idea to check the dimensions given in 
the list of materials against the actual 


dimensions shown in the plans in orde1 
to see if the lengths of wood listed 
make allowance for end wastage. At 
least one end of any stick of lumber will 
invariably be weather-checked or planer 


gouged. Have all long, thin members 
such as inner and outer gunwales and 
chine stringers—accurately dressed t 
size at the mill, since this will save a 
lot of tiresome ripping and planing by 
hand 

If your dealer cannot supply the wood 
called for in the plans and won't orde1 
them, and no local substitutes can be 
found, see if he can give you the name 
of a firm specializing in boatbuildins 
lumber. There are a number of thes 


which sell at retail and will ship small 
orders. Although the cost may be a bit 
higher, the wood will be accurately 
dressed and the grade will probably be 


good. I would prefer to pay twice the 
price of indifferent, wrong, unseasoned 
checked, or wormy wood in order to se 
cure the proper stuff. It not only will 
mean a. better-looking, longer-lasting 
boat, but will also result in a saving of 
lumber and of effort. 


The kind of lumber required for tem 
porary parts such as the building form 
molds or spreaders, and patterns may 
not be listed on your plans but can be 
determined by reading the descriptio 
of their construction. This material cai 
usually be obtained locally and, although 
it may be inexpensive or even second 
hand it should be straight-edged and 
free from warp in order to insure ac 
curacy in the layout. 

The types of fastening you use must be 
considered, too, since they are an im 
portant factor in the construction, par 
ticularly if the boat is to be used in salt 
water. The list of materials will prob 
ably note the length and gauge of! 
screws, the length and size of nails, an 
the diameters of bolts and special fas 
tenings, but it is usually impossible fo. 
the designer to estimate the actual num 
ber of each of these items required. Thi 
does not matter if you can obtain then 
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locally. If you have to order them, it is 
a wise precaution to allow about 10 to 
15 percent more than you think you'll 
need. 

Common brass screws such as are ob- 
tainable in most hardware stores are 
perfectly satisfactory for most small 
boats. Only in larger craft is it neces- 
sary to use bronze screws, which are con- 
siderably longer-lasting. Where galva- 
nized-iron screws are specified, do not 
confuse the ordinary rust-resisting 
grades with the hot-dipped galvanized, 
since only the latter will stand up in salt 
water and not cause rust streaks in 
fresh water. Screws less than 1 in. long 
should usually be brass, because the 
zinc plating of the galvanized often 
clogs the small threads and gives them 
a poor hold in wood. 

Mention of iron and brass brings up 
the question of electrolysis—the reaction 
f dissimilar metals to each other in salt 
water. It is too complicated a subject 
to go into here, except to mention that 
n any boat to be used in salt water, all 
inderwater fastenings should be of simi- 
lar metal—either galvanized iron, brass, 
rr copper. Brass can be used with cop- 
per, since they are similar metals. 

It is not necessary to use power tools 
in building a boat, although anyone who 
ywns a small bandsaw and a jointer will 
find them very handy. Those who don’t 
ywn such tools can have all necessary 
ong ripping and large-scale dressing 
lone at the nearest millwork shop. By 
far the great majority of homemade or 
backyard boats are built with ordinary 
hand tools and usually not a large as- 
sortment of them. The absolute mini- 
mum in the tool line, I'd say, would be 
1 hammer, a fairly fine crosscut saw, a 
ripsaw, medium-size plane, % and 1-in. 
chisels, a brace and a fair assortment 
of bits and drills, including a screw- 
driver bit and a rose or countersinking 
bit, screw driver, nail set, framing 
square, try square, bevel square, spirit 
level, an accurate rule, and half a dozen 
small C-clamps. Any other tools that 
may be found necessary, such as a breast 
drill, can undoubtedly be borrowed from 
a friend. 

Keep your cutting tools in good con- 
dition. Have saws filed by a _ profes- 
sional and avoid running them against 
metal fastenings. Your plane and chisels 
should be sharp to start with and kept 
that way on an oilstone. When they be- 
come too dull, use a grindstone. 

Before starting to build be sure you 
understand your plans thoroughly. Read 
through the instructions several times 
and visualize the entire construction un- 
til you know where every member is to 
g0, how it is to be fastened, and its place 
in the assembly sequence. Some parts 
of the construction will undoubtedly not 
seem clear at first, but you will find that 
such difficulties usually work themselves 
out when you reach them in the actual 
building. 

Always take plenty of time and care 

setting up your building form and 

reparing molds and spreaders—for if 
these elements are not accurate and 
ue, the finished boat cannot possibly be 
ght. 
If it is at all possible, plan to do your 
building indoors where you will have 
plenty of artificial light and some heat 
available. Amateur boatbuilding is al- 

ost always done in spare time, often in 

e evening and over week-ends, and 

arly always in cold weather in order 

have the boat ready for spring. A 

ater of some sort, even if it’s only a 
small wood stove burning waste, will 
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@ The beautiful precision built Speed Liners are com- 


ing off the production line now. 7 models for family, 





fun and fishing. Write for literature and name of —- 
nearest dealer. a 
DEALERS: A seo choice territories are still open. 8 = 
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POST-WAR PRODUCTION | | SMALL BOATS 
of Row Boats A See the 


Outboard and Fishing 

craft starts Jan. 15 

Catalog by Jan. 1. 
Write Dept. A-1 


STAR METAL BOAT CO., GOSHEN, IND. || FREETE 


FLEETCRAFT 





RAFT CORPORATION 
M$ rt Oy 11, PEewMmwaA. 
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in all the comfort of your aor) 
easy Chair?) 
EERICOLRI 


Sportsmans 





Swivel Seat 


The sing of your reel sounds all the sweeter when 


your back’s resting comfortably and the seat is soft. 


Enjoy your fishing trips to the fullest and watch the smoke curl up thru the 
a . ~ tree tops Solid co fort. 
—and really rest at the same time. Get . P ee 
rid of the discomfort and drudgery of hard 
boat seats. Swing and twist to your heart's 
content—or when fighting a big one. Just 
solid comfort all day long that sa LIN- muscles and nerves. Folds for easy carry- 
COLN SPORTSMAN'’S SEAT ing. Back and arms drop down for rowing. 
And after the day’s catch, lean back in Light weight tubular steel frame, rust 
luxurious ease beside the camp fire, in proofed—weight 15 lbs. Color, woods 
your LINCOLN SPORTSMAN’S SEAT, green. Size folded, 24”x21”x9”. 
Price Only $19.50 Delivered (Shore legs, $2.50 extra). Plus $1.00 on Pacific Coast. 


W. C. LINCOLN COMPANY, 109 E. 75th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


Clamps on any boat seat in a minute, 
securely. Revolves full circle without 
changing boat's level. Adjustable canvas 
back and comfort cushion relaxes tired 














“| WANT A NEW 
BLUE RIBBON CHAMPION 
because it's got the zip, 
power and speed we young 
fellows want, as well as the 
ideal, slow trolling pace that 
catches the big ones.” 


“| WANT A NEW 
BLUE RIBBON CHAMPION 
because it’s definitely post 
war—improved and preci- 
sion made. It's America’s 
great outboard motor from 

every viewpoint.” 


“| WANT A NEW 
BLUE RIBBON CHAMPION 


because I can handle it as 
well as the menfolks. Easy, 
sure starting appeals to me.” 


CHAMPION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS Co. 
2633 - 27th Avenue So. + Dept. R1 

Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 





Watch for our an- 
nouncement—Cham- 
pion will be available 
sooner than you think. 





CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 





mean the difference between comfort 
and discomfort, which will naturally 
lead to better workmanship on your 
part. No one can do good work if he’s 
half frozen. 

By working indoors you will also 
save considerable time in not having 
to collect and remove your tools to shel- 
ter after each work session. The bare, 


| raw wood will also be protected from 


the weather and it will be possible for 


| you to paint or varnish your boat when- 





ever it is ready. 

The best way to assure a good job 
of construction is to perform each opera- 
tion to the very best of your ability, no 
matter how small or unimportant it 
may seem. Never be satisfied with a 
poor joint, fit, or fastening, even if you 
have to remove that part of the work 
altogether and, perhaps, buy a new piece 
of lumber. In building a boat, errors 
are cumulative. If you go wrong on 
some measurement in the early con- 
struction, you may have to allow for it 
all the way through and possibly have 
to tear down your work and start over, 
since early errors can seldom be cor- 
rected later. 

Use your try square to see that all 


| joints are true. Check up frequently on 


your building form and the boat itself 
to see that nothing hes slipped or been 
forced out of its proper line. See to it 
that sections to be fastened hug wood- 
to-wood and do not merely touch in 
spots. Drill holes for nails as well as 
screws, making them large enough so 
that the wood will not be split when the 
nail or screw is driven home, and small 
enough so that the threads of the screws 
and the points of the nails will have 
something to get purchase on. 

Never shirk those parts of the con- 
struction which may not be seen. Sand 
such pieces as gunwales and seat string- 
ers before fastening them in place, since 
it will be impossible to finish their inner 
surfaces later. Paint all touching sur- 
faces such as the faces of frames where 
planking or trim will bear against 
them. As you go along, paint all places 
which will be impossible or difficult to 
reach later. 

In your anxiety to complete your boat, 
don’t make the common mistake of rush- 
ing the final construction. Seats, for 
example, are not only planks to sit on, 
but are in most cases integral struc- 
tural supports that help keep the boat 
in shape. Consequently, the manner in 
which they are fitted and secured will 
have a lot to do with the appearance 
and performance of the finished craft. 
All pieces of trim, too, are important to 
the appearance of your boat. Be sure 
that the outer gunwales and all knees 
and braces are properly dressed and 
fitted. 

The final finish of paint »r varnish is 
very important, both for looks and for 


| the sake of preserving the wood. Also 


you will want a finish that will retain 
its initial appearance and continue to 
give protection for as long a time as pos- 
sible. The looks and condition of your 


' boat after several years of use will de- 


pend to a great extent on its original fin- 
ish—how the surface is prepared, the 
grade of paint or varnish used, and how 
it is applied. If the original job is not 
done right, any future painting and var- 
nishing that may be done cannot correct 
the existing faults. 

The first factor in a satisfactory paint 
or varnish finish is to sandpaper the 
surface thoroughly by hand. It is at this 
point that you will appreciate the value 
of doing as much of this type of work as 


possible while construction was in prog- 
ress. All defects such as marks left by 
a hand plane should be sanded down 
smooth. Although they may be scarcely 
noticeable on the bare wood, painting 
may bring them out and varnishing will 
accentuate them even more. For this 
reason, it’s sometimes best to paint any 
boat on which the workmanship is 
rather indifferent and use varnish only 
when the work has been well done and 
a good grade of wood used. 

After sanding is completed, fill all 
seams and checks until they’re flush 
with the surface. For this, use a marine- 
type filler that is designed to withstand 
water, that will give with the swelling 
and shrinking of the wood and not dry 
up and fall out in a year or so. There 
are commercial seam-filling composi- 
tions on the market and they should be 
employed if it’s possible to get them. If 
not, a mixture of white lead and ordi- 
nary putty will serve, but never putty 
alone. The commercial products should 
always be used according to directions, 
since some should be applied directly 
to dry wood, whereas others should be 
applied only to wood that has had a 
priming coat of paint (not enamel). 

This priming coat should be of very 
thin, flat, or semigloss paint, preferably 
a marine type. When it is dry, go over 
the surface with fine sandpaper to re- 
move the wood fuzz that the priming 
coat brought out. Then apply another 
coat of slightly thicker paint, followed 
by a lighter sanding and one or two 
heavier coats, according to the covering 
quality of the paint used. The final coat 
may be enamel if you want a high-gloss 
finish. 

The foregoing explains in a general 
way something of what it takes to build 
a boat. The points I’ve emphasized are 
all details which mark the _ well-built 
craft. It is entirely possible for an ama- 
teur to build a boat that is as well put 
together and as finely finished as any 
commercial job. Whether he does so or 
not depends, not on elaborate power 
tools or extensive building facilities but 
on the ability, interest, and patience of 
the builder himself. 

It may well be that some of you will 
now realize that building your own boat 
will require much more time than you 
had expected. However, if you take on 
the job you will find it interesting and, 
if you do it carefully and well, you will 
produce something that will give you 
pleasure and satisfaction for a number 
of years to come. It may also give you 
a new hobby and induce you to try your 
hand at more and bigger boats in the 
future.—J. A. Emmett. 





Leaks in the Planking 


HEN you find, in the spring, that 

the planking of your small boat has 
opened up so that it leaks badly, don't 
follow the usual practice of leaving the 
boat submerged until it has tightened up 
Instead, let it stay in the water for an 
hour or so the first day, and only a little 
longer the next. If it isn’t tight after sev- 
eral days of this treatment you'll know 
that the leaks which persist will require 
calking. 

Continuous submersion can play havoc 
with the boat’s construction. Hauling the 
boat ashore after short spells in the wa- 
ter permits the swelling to continue, but 
more gradually.—J.A.E. 
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Auswers to 
Boating Fans 


Plywood Must be Waterproof 


Question: I want to build a 12 or 14-ft. ply- 
wood, V-bottom rowboat. Equipped with a 3 
horsepower outboard motor, would it be prac 
tical for fishing on the Susquehanna River?-— 
O.L.W., Williamsport, Pa 


Answer: Such a boat, especially the 14-ft. 
model, ought to prove satisfactory. However, 
I should favor a 5-horsepower motor over the 
| 3-horsepower. Be sure to use marine-grade ply- 
wood, which is waterproof.—J.A.E. 


Equipment for Week’s Tour 


Question: What equipment would you advise 
two 16-year-old boys to take on a l-week tour 
through a lake region in a boat with a 9-horse- 
power motor?—K. M., Ill 


Answer: Since a 9-horsepower motor is being 
used, I assume the boat is an outboard runabout 
about 14 ft. long and will handle a fair-size 
outfit. Before starting make sure the motor is 
well greased and in good running order. Then 
take the following equipment: 

For boat—Spare shear pins, a 5-gal. can with 
pour spout for reserve fuel, an extra spark plug, 
a pair of oars, a light anchor, and about 40 ft. 
of 3g-in. rope. Also, if the boat is covered with 
canvas take a patching kit containing tacks, a 
few pieces of light canvas, and a small can of 
hard marine canoe glue 

Camping—Fly dope, (in spring or summer), 
l-gal. jug for drinking water, a tubular water- 
proof matchbox, small hand ax or camp hatchet, 
two small sheath knives, a small light tent— 
with netting—or a tarp, at least four blankets, 
khaki trousers, one light and one heavy shirt 
each, rubber-sole sneakers, a pair of heavier 
shoes each, wool socks, felt hats with broad 
brims, one sweater or leather jacket each, a 
flashiight with spare batteries and bulbs, a 
small kerosene lantern, and perhaps a water- 
proof coat apiece. 

Food—Buy as you go but keep plenty ahead 
Take white or whole-wheat baker's bread, lean 
bacon or ham, canned goods such as hash, beans, 
soups, and stews, and a package of ready-mix 
biscuit flour 

Miscellaneous—A camera, film, and_ topo 
graphical maps of the area. Read books on the 
section in your library before starting so you'll 
know what to see and what to avoid.—J. A. E 





Buying a Cruiser 


Question: I want to buy a boat with sleeping 
accommodations for seven persons. I plan to 
keep it on the St. Lawrence River and run it 
south on inland waterways for my winter vaca 
tions. What type boat would you recommend? 
—A. B., New York. 


Answer: In the first place, reducing your 
sleeping requirements would be a help. Other 
wise a fairly large craft would be necessary. 
entailing high operating and maintenance costs 
To man a boat of that size and keep it running 
efficiently entails a great deal of work and 
requires considerable help 

However, a 38-ft. cruiser with deck house or 
sedan cabin will sleep six pcrsons. This type 
usually has a 100-horsepower motor to give a 
cruising speed of about 12 miles an hour.—J.A.E. 





Auto Motor to Power Boat 


Question: Can I use a 1935 Chevrolet motor 
to power a boat? If so, what size boat will it 
handle? H. P., Ind. 


Answer: This motor, if properly converted, 
* should be suitable for an 18-ft. runabout or open 
N boat, a small cabin cruiser, or a sedan runabout 
|\ having a shelter cabin.—J. A. E 
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FAST GEI1 
... a Specialty! 


as every sportsman who has ever hunted 
That burst of speed 
from a standing start is something to 
the kind of performance 
you'd like to have in your own car, 


and complete combustion, which is the 
secret not only of fast get-away, but 
smooth, economical, and dependable 
engine performance as we 


Today every Champion Spark Plug for 
every engine incorporates structural and 
operative superiorities which grew out 
of wartime developments. That's why 
it will pay you, more than ever, to insist 
on the spark plugs that are champions 
in fact as well as in name. Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





~-AWAY 


Rabbits are specialists in fast get-aw ay 





Well, new, post-war, high octane gaso- 

line is packed with more power and rat, 
punch than any you’ve ever used be- CHAMP Ion 
fore, and a new set of Champion Spark 
Plugs will assure you of instantaneous 


11 
il. 


1 





DEPENDABLE 


Champion 
SPARK PLUGS 








Crossbreeds are Gambles 


NE of the questions most fre- 

quently asked by readers of this 

department is, What effect does 

crossbreeding have on the result- 
ing offspring? My answers have always 
been, and I am sure will continue to be, 
that matings of this kind are gambles, 
and that only prospective breeders who 
for one reason or another are in a posi- 
tion to take long chances should attempt 
them. 

This conclusion is especially sound 
when applied to sporting dogs because 
the various qualities and characteristics 
my correspondents are hoping to get in 
their litters are almost invariably directly 
related to practical working ability. What 
most would-be gamblers of this kind are 
looking for is satisfactory performance 
in the hunting field. I cannot recall a 
single case in which the questioner has 
planned his crossbreeding operations as 
interesting and instructive experiments 
in the field of scientific research. 

Yet every now and then I receive a 
question concerning crossbreeding that 
seems to have no such practical angle, 
at least so far as the average reader is 
concerned. These questions either in- 
volve an extremely exceptional case or 
are obviously asked out of pure curiosity. 
It might seem that any extended com- 
ment on such queries is out of place in 
this department, yet sometimes the 
answers shed sufficient light on the sub- 
ject of crossbreds in general to be worth 
considering in these columns. 

Such a query was printed in Dog Ques- 
tions in the May, 1945, issue of OUTDOOR 
Lire. Briefly stated, it was: “Can a dog 
and coyote be successfully mated to pro- 
duce a litter of pups?” That was one I 
couldn’t answer, but two letters I re- 
ceived recently not only have answered 
it for me; they have added details that 
should interest us when considering 
crosses in general, including those be- 
tween different breeds of domestic dogs. 
The first of these. letters, from Pfc. 
Charles L. Walters, arrived by V-mail 
from overseas and is essentially as fol- 
lows: 

“In the fall of 1933 a female police dog 
named Queen, owned by the commanding 
officer of Company 1645 of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, gave birth to a litter 
of pups sired by a coyote. I can’t say how 
many were in this litter nor what hap- 
pened to any of them with the exception 
of a female named Rookie. This pup 
escaped when the company left Camp 
Coble, Claremont, Calif., for its summer 
camp in Idaho. 

“How she lived that summer, unless she 
ran wild, no one knows; but that fall, 
after I joined the company on its return 
to Camp Coble, she reappeared. With the 
exception of a coyote-shape head and 
some gray hair along her back she would 


have passed as a purebred German shep- 
herd and was an excellent watchdog. 
“In the time she was with us she 
whelped two litters of pups. The first was 
sired by a large purebred German shep- 
herd owned by Capt. Van Cott of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Only one of this litter 
showed any indication of coyote ancestry 
so far as appearance went; the exception, 
a male, clearly showed his coyote blood. 
Another male of this litter was taken to 
Chicago, Ill., where, by means of a faked 





WM. CARY DUNCAN 


SAD WORD comes to us, as we go to 
press, of the sudden death of Wm. 
Cary Duncan, editor of our Dog De- 
partment since November, 1935, and 
one of the best-known and most high- 
ly regarded figures in the world of 
dog lovers. The loss to OutTpoor LIFE 
and its readers is threefold; for Dun- 
can was a leading authority on hunt- 
ing dogs; he knew how to write with 
zest; and above all he was a man of 
extraordinary personal charm, as 
those who knew him only from his 
writings must have sensed. 

Born in New England, he early 
showed that he had a way with dogs. 
He hunted over them, bred them, 
judged them in show ring or field 
trial—all over a long period of years 
when other interests too demanded 
much of his attention. A graduate 
of Amherst College, he taught Eng- 
lish for 20 years at a boys’ prepara- 
tory school in Brooklyn, N. Y.; turned 
out librettos for 20-odd musical come- 
dies, some of them outstanding Broad- 
way hits; and even had a spell of 
writing for the movies. In recent 
years he took to raising apples in 
North Brookfield, Mass., where he 
grew up. 

But his interest in 
writing, never flagged. 
tributing articles regularly to OvurT- 
poor LiFe and answering the corre- 
spondence they evoked, he found time 
to write Golden Hoofs—a book about 
Goldsmith Maid, the trotting mare, 
which was screened in Hollywood 
The Amazing Madam Jumel, and a 
standard work on dog training. 

He was a director, until the last, of 
the American Kennel Club and edited 
its American Kennel Gazette; he also 
served formerly as president of the 
Irish Setter Club of America. 

Bill Duncan will be sorely missed. 


dogs, and in 
Besides con- 











pedigree, he won several prizes in the 
German-shepherd classes at bench shows. 

“Rookie’s second litter was sired by a 
long-hair dog of the shepherd type but 
of unknown ancestry, possibly a mixture 
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of collie and Newfoundland. At any rate 
he was nearly solid black with white 
markings. This litter, like Rookie’s first 
consisted of five pups; in this case three 
males and two females. One male had 
short hair with black-and-white mark- 
ings and his appearance indicated n 
coyote ancestry. One pup had long hai! 
but carried a coat with strong coyoté 
markings. The three others showed theil 
coyote blood. Both this litter and thei! 
mother, Rookie, we killed in the spring 
of 1936 for running the neighbors’cattle. 

That’s all from Walters. Our second 
witness, A. B. Davis of Lind, Wash 
writes: 

“IT know of two actual cases of a coyote 
dog cross. Number One is that of 
farmer living 1 mile from the village of 
Lind who caught some coyote pups, on: 
of which, a female, he chained up and 
planned to keep for a pet. When she wa 
a year old he bred her to a small dog 
apparently a mixture of fox terrier and 
some other breed, and about two third 
the size of a normal coyote. Whatever 
this dog was, the experiment turned out 
to be one of the worst mistakes this ma 
ever made, for he found himself saddled 
with a litter of five pups that caused him 
plenty of trouble. 

“When big enough to travel they ran 
loose and did more damage than half a 
dozen litters of ordinary coyotes would 
have done because they combined the 
lack of fear of man characteristic of a 
domestic dog with the cunning of a wild 
coyote. When thy were little more tha) 
3 months old their owner had had enough 
and tried to kill them. When he failed 
they took the tip, made their escape 
scattered through the countryside, and 
began killing everybody’s chickens and 
other barnyard fowl. 

“As I run an oil truck through the sur 
rounding country, have always hunted 
coyotes, and carry my .30/06 rifle with me 
on my trips, I was unofficially commis 
sioned to liquidate this litter. But I got 
only two, farmers accounting for the rest 
An interesting sidelight on this case is 
the fact that, according to the owner of 
this coyote, the dog she was mated with 
would never have anything to do with a 
female dog afterward, indicating that 
the gal from the great open spaces had 
her share of sex appeal. 

“The second case to come to my atten 
tion I cannot report from direct evidencs 
but I have every reason to believe it i 
authentic. A chap living about 15 mile 
from my home bred a German police dog 
to a female coyote. I can’t say how many 
pups were in the resulting litter, but the) 
all died young or were put out of the way 
deliberately. Later this coyote brok: 
loose, and she and the dog they mate: 
her with started out together on thei 
own. To say the pair became a publi 








How “Going to the Dogs” Made Jobs 


4 MAN ABOVE is Clarence. Gaines, 
caught by the camera with a photo- 
genic foursome of the healthiest, hap- 
piest canine aristocrats in these United 
States... Gaines-bred, Gaines-fed point- 
ers, boasting the conformation and con- 
dition needed to win championships. 


This is the story of how Gaines, figura- 


tively “going to the dogs,” made jobs. 

Eighteen years ago, Gaines was mill- 
ing feed for cattle and poultry up in 
Sherburne, New York. For a hobby, he 
raised dogs and in the raising discovered 
that good feeding was just as important 


as good breeding. 


Dissatisfied with dog foods then avail- 
able, Gaines began to experiment... 
first, in his kitchen (to -he consterna- 
tion of Mrs. Gaines) ...mnext, at the 
mill ...later, in collaboration with the 
laboratories of leading universities. Per- 
sisting, Gaines developed in 1927 a bal- 
anced diet that proved itself in grueling 
field trials and the most competitive 
dog shows...and revolutionized dog 
feeding. 
Soon, dog breeders and veterinarians 
r> 
GAINES DOG MEAL @§ 


came to Gaines for information about 
his food. Later, the samples he gave 
away created such a demand that he 


made the dog food his business. 


Within 16 years, Gaines Dog Meal grew 
to become America’s largest-selling dog 
food, creating jobs where no jobs existed 
before jobs for more Gaines em- 
ployees; work for more farmers, more 
stock men; work for wholesale and retail 
grocers. These jobs provided pay and 
purchasing power, contributed to a 
prosperity that gave America the high- 
est standard of living in the world. 
Today, everyone agrees that America 
faces a serious problem in postwar em- 
ployment. There must be steady jobs by 


the millions. 


Most people want these jobs made the 
way Gaines did it—in the typical Amer- 
ican way. Through expansion of exist- 
ing businesses, through new _ business 
enterprises, large or small. Through ini- 
tiative and ingenuity in making new 
products, through better products like 
Gaines Dog Meal, or by giving some bet- 
ter service. 


There is no equivalent for this Ameri- 
can way of making jobs. It has made 
this the most prosperous of all nations. 
And—as the war has proved—it has 
made America the most powerfully pro- 
ductive country on earth. 


The freedom of opportunity that made 
this possible—the freedom to start a 
business, expand a business or hang out 
your own shingle—is not a freedom to 
be taken lightly, or for granted. Ameri- 
cans want it, Americans need it, for 
making jobs and building prosperity in 
peacetime. 

Hence, it is a freedom to be fostered 
and advanced by all Americans, includ- 
ing yourself. 

For you are a part of the public. Your 
opinion is part of public opinion. And 
public opinion is what shapes a coun- 
try’s destiny...sets the pattern of its 
people’s lives...determines what free- 
dom of opportunity they may enjoy. 


You owe it to yourself to be aware of 
this at all times. To let your voice be 
heard and your opinion be known on 
how you want your job to be made in 
your country. 


IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS—AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
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KEEHN’S MANGE CURE 


“‘Never Known to Fail’’ 





Satisfaction YOUR 
Guaranteed DOG 
or CAN 
Money ms NOW BE 
Refunded 4 ‘ CURED 
Amazing results. Positively non-irritating. Effec- 
tive in all stages from the mildest spot to the 


most deep seated cases. Has a soothing and heal- 
ing effect when used on raw and inflamed tissue. 
Promotes growth of a new and beautiful coat. 
This great remedy is now available for general 
distribution after 15 years effective use by veteri- 
narians and kennels for mange, eczema and 
other skin irritations. Price Postpaid $1.00. 8 Full 
ozs. More than enough for successful treatment. 
Larger sizes for kennel use. Prices on request. 


KEEHN REMEDY COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. DEPT. O-1 








Do YOU Own A 
Scratching Dog? 


@ The best dog in the world can't be truly happy 
when he must continually scratch, dig, rub, and bite 
himself, seeking relief from an intense itching irri- 
tation that has centered in the nerve endings of his 








skin. He is in frenzied torment—can’'t help himself. 
But you may. Try iving him, as thousands are 
doing. Rex Hunters a Powders, once each week. 
Note the quick difference. Learn why a glad pur- 
chaser wrote: “I surely was pleased as the 25c 
package helped my dog immediately. He has prac- 
tically quit scratching, has more pep and his hair is 
giossy again.’’ Rex Hunters Dog Powders cost only 
25c at any good drug store, pet or sport shop. 
Economy size box only $1.00 

IMPORTANT. Dogs’ eves need frequent gentle 
bathing. Try Rex Hunters Antiseptic Eye-Lotion 
Good, too, on open wounds, broken skin, burns. If 
dealer can't supply, send 50c to 


J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 913, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Pst-st! 2m Your Pal, 
Ain’t I?” 


O: course you are, 


fella! What's more, 
we know exactly what 
you need for those worms 
that are making you so 
miserable. Cheer up — 

Glover's Imperial Capsules will have you perked up 
and feeling your old self in short order! Better 
yet, you no longer have to worry about toxic poi- 
soning or violent after-effects, either. They’re dif- 
ferent. Glover's Imperial Capsules are the result of 
an experience of over a half century with dogs. 
Because they're so effective, you'll be glad tc 
know that fewer worm.ngs will be necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperial Cap- 
sules and other ‘Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 
sizes. It's convenient and economical, too. Send for 
price list and complete informa- 
tion, including useful Glover’s 
Dog Symptom Chart. 


Just Out — New Issue of “Our 
Dogs’ '— Interesting and Instruc- 














Use coupon today for FreeCopy. 


4 
GLOVER’S 
Immerial 0OG MEDICINES 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept 34) 
101 W. 3ist St.. New York f, N. Y. 
Send me FREE copy of “Our Dogs’’, the new Magazing 
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nuisance and worse is putting it mildly. 
I had my eye out for them when on my 
oil trips and caught a glimpse of them a 
couple of times, but they were too smart 
| for me and I never got a good shot.” 

Now then, what, if anything, can we 
learn from the case histories described 
above? In the first place, of course, we 
have the answer to the original question 
that had me stumped. They not only 
prove that a male dog and a female 
coyote can be mated successfully, but 
also that the plan works equally well in 
reverse. Beyond that they offer little 
that is conclusive but quite a bit that 
should be interesting by reason of its re- 
lation to the breeding of domestic dogs. 

To begin with, we find that the coyote- 
dog, Rookie, inherited her general out- 
ward appearance from her dam. This 
isolated case is no criterion—especially 
since the Davis data provide no further 
clue—but it is worth noting here if only 
because it calls attention to the fact that 
in the breeding of dogs the situation is 
usually the reverse. Dogs have a definite 
tendency to inherit their physical quali- 
ties from their sires. Only occasionally 
do crossbreeds of the first generation 
look like a combination of both parents. 
This is the tip-off for the man who is con- 
sidering crossing two different breeds in 
the hope of procuring a litter of pups that 
in size, conformation, and general ap- 
pearance would be a happy medium be- 
tween sire and dam. 

In the second generation it's a different 
story, as Rookie’s two litters would indi- 
cate. Number One seems to have fol- 
lowed the first-generation pattern, four 
of the five pups looking like German shep- 
|herds, with one of the quartet typical 
|enough to do some winning at bench 
| shows. Number Two, on the other hand, 
was a motley litter, containing only one 
pup which failed to show both coyote and 
dog characteristics. This is what usually 
happens in the second generation of 
crossbred dogs. The pups may be “rea- 
sonable facsimiles” of one parent or the 
other, or they may look like a combina- 
tion of both. This makes the gamble I 
mentioned in the first paragraph increase 

instead of lessen—the element of 
chance when mating individuals result- 
ing from an original cross. 

For example, we don’t know exactly 
what would have happened if Rookie’s 
pups had been mated with dogs, but one 
thing is a moral certainty—-the coyote 
influence would have been sure to crop 
out here and there. In all probability that 
would be true after many generations of 
breeding involving her descendants, even 
with no additional infusion of coyote 
blood. In the case of dogs, many years of 
careful selection confined to the best of 
breeding stock does not prevent the occa- 
sional appearance of a pup showing 





physical characteristics out of line with | 


the official standard, but typical of one or 





| 


NITY AND STATE 


more of the breeds originally used in the | 


planned evolution of the modern “pure- 
breds” that are supposed to conform to 
that standard. 

And here’s a sidelight. In every case 
in which the number of pups in a coyote- 
| dog litter is specified, that number is five. 
| I thought at first this might indicate that 
the size of coyote litters is more or less 


|the approximate number of pups to be 


tive Magazine for Dog Lovers, | Uniform and that in dog-coyote matings | 


expected in resulting litters could be de- | 


termined in advance. But a checkup re- | 


vealed I was wide of the mark. Accord- | 


ing to reliable authorities coyote litters 


| par with dogs in that respect. 
| So much for the physical character- 
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number from 3 to 12, putting them on a| 





TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


---you can free your dog of all these worms 


wth PULVEX 
“wgtucat WORM CAPSULES 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 
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BRASS DOG TAGS 


A YOUR NAME 
1O NO. AND STREET QO 











Actual Size 


ALSO KEY RING TAGS 
35¢ each — 3 for $1.00 


Send For Free Circular 


TAGCO Box 38A Wingdale, N. Y. 
Black and Tan 


COONHOUNDS 


A.K.C. Registered 
The home of the finest for over 25 
years. ween for sale from long- 
eared, trained breeding stock. Llus- 
trated circular 10c. 


GRAND MERE FARM KENNELS 


Dept. 50, Route 4. Niles, Michigan 

















GSossett’s 
Old Fashioned Bilack-and-Tan 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS 


Registered long-eared, cold-nosed, 
bugle-voiced foxers and brood ma 
trons. Puppies a specialty. 
Registered Blueticked Coonhounds 
America’s finest coon specialists. 
Broke cooners, brood matrons, pup- 
pies. 

Descriptive Pictorial catalog of the 
nation’s finest purebred hounds 25c. 


ALUMINUM 
> TAGS 

| on | Size 11%” x 1/16". Imprinted. your 
ee) geme. phone number or dog's name 


h 35c prepaid. 3 for $1.00 
FREE PRICE LIST 


DOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. OL WEST LEBANON, N. H. 





Hermosa Vista Farm 
Box 2260 


Bannock. Oh'o 


























When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 





BRASS TAGS FOR YOUR DOG 


Stamped With Your Name and Address 
Brass Dog Tags—-PLEASE 
RETURN THIS DOG—25c 
joo) = for $1 

MEND ~~ Sollar Plates, % x2”—RE- 
<== ol Wenn = RETURN TO 

° v —35c—3 for $1, 
Y; Size with rivets. 
Key Tags—25c—5 for $1. 
Suitcase Tags With Leather Strap—50c 
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each. 


MAIL PRODUCTS, Box 97R1, Mendota, Ill. 








HUNTERS! 
We Offer Trained 


COMBINATION HOUNDS 


FOX & RABBIT HOUNDS 
Trial Allowed, Prices Reasonable. List Free. 


MEADOWBROOK KENNELS, Ramsey, Ill. 
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Keep Your Dog 


FREE FROM 


WORMS’ 


Dog Worming is easy, safe and 

ffective when you use Rex 
Hunters dependable Worm 
Capsules. Large Round Worms 
and Hook Worms are quickly 
end thoroughly expelled. For 
Tape Worms use only Rex 
Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Tablets. Just watch your dog 


when worms 
are gone. Worms are dangerous—sap a dog's vigor 


“‘perk up”’ 


health and happiness. You owe him relief. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Worm Capsules (No. 1 for smal! dogs 
and cats and No. 2 for dogs over 8 Ibs.), or for 
Tape Worms use Rex Hunters Special Tape Worm 


Tablets. Each product only 50c per box at Drug 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Don't wait for urgeni 
need. Get some today. If your store can't supp! 


promptly take no substitute—GET REX HUNTERS 
only or order direct. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 73, Binghamton, N. Y 















Send ‘or Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun.’ 
“WONTWIST’’ ANIMAL TETHER 
i Ve 
Neb abe At last you 
jt 0 can Tie-Out 
{i your animals 
USE THE SAPELT 
STRONG 
EFFICIENT 
“WONTWIST" 





Insures your animal's safety. Placed 
below surface of ground, ball revolves 
in every direction For Dogs, Goats, 
Calves, Cows, Sheep 


Send check or $2 95 includes 
s 


money order for del. chgs 


THE HAYDEN CO. ep. 7 ¢ 


$38 Lancasfer Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Use “Super Foamy’”’ 


WASH-A-POOCH 


BUBBLE BATH 
for Dogs and Cats 





ATWO-WAY BEAUTY TREATMENT 
1. In cold weather, whip two table- 
spoonfuls of Bubble Bath to rich, 
creamy foam. Apply to pet’s coat 
with hands. Wipe off with dry towel. 
2. In warm weather use as a regular 
shampoo. 

6 oz. Bottle SOc; 16 oz. $1 OO 
At Pet and Pedigree Shops 
Mail us $1.00 for 16 oz. bottle. We include 
Sample bottle Free. Try small bottle. If 
not weil satisfied, return large bottle and 

your $1.00 will be refunded. 


BAILEY, PRIHODA & CO. 


| 350 | W Kelemaroo Ave 


Koelamazoo 11, Mich 
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with MAGITEX Bubbles 





. 
400K! 
‘wo TUB 
HO RINSING 
NO SPLASHING Also for Cats 
Try new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean pet 
easily, like washing hands. Rub bubbles on 
—wipe off—that's all! No tub, rinsing, splash- 
ing. Removes fleas, lice on contact. Deodor- 
izes, beautifies coat. Scfe, effective. Only pen- 
nies a bath. Large bottie, $1; trial size, 60¢. 


Include six cents for postage. 
For sale at ali dealers of pet supplies. 


GITEX COMPANY INC. Dest. “0” 52.5%'s. Sisss' 














Boston 9. Mass. 





There’s no finer way than the American 
Buy Vic- 
tory Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


way. Let's keep it that way. 
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PERFECTION FOODS co. “Sina 
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istics to be looked for in crossbreds. The 
mental and temperamental qualities we 
may expect are much more difficult to 
pigeonhole. Two vitally important angles, 
however, have been fairly well estab- 
lished. One the fact that, in dogs, 
offspring are inclined to inherit their dis- 
positions and instincts from their dams. 
The other and equally important funda- 
mental is the fact that, as a rule, undesir- 
able traits are more likely to persist in 
crossbreds than are desirable ones. 

One reason for this may be that all our 
domestic animals are direct, if distant, 
descendants of wild beasts of the fields 
and forests. Their primitive instincts are 
too deep-seated to be eradicated entirely 
and they still survive, even though they 
are not evident under normal conditions. 
Crosses that combine any given trait in 
both sire and dam intensify that trait. 
This, I think, explains why Rookie, a 
whole litter of her pups, and the dog- 
coyote offspring described by Davis were 
quick to hear the call of the wild and to 
answer it in no uncertain way. 

Think this over before you begin cross- 
breeding experiments. Admitting you 
may have a gambler’s chance of getting 
pups with the good qualities of both sire 
and dam, you will have a greater chance 
of intensifying their common faults, one 


is 


of which is reasonably certain to be the 


back-to-nature 
Duncan, 


complex, — Wm. Cary 














Dog Questions 


Characteristics of Farm Collie 


Question: I'd like to know where the English 
»llie originated and whether it has a long nose 
nd erect ears. Is this collie any bigger than 
1e Scotch collie and is it any better as a 
watchdog?—R. L. A., Mo. 


Answer: I presume that by “English collie” 
you mean what is commonly known as the farm 
collie, which is an English dog. While I know 
of no official standard for this breed, I can say 
that the skull is wider, the nose is shorter, and 
the ears are more erect than in the Scotch 
collie. Both dogs are about the same size. As 
to which one makes the better watchog—that’s 
always a question of the individual animal, not 
of the breed. You'll find good and bad watch 
dogs in both.—W. C. D. 


Irish or English Setters 


Question: I intend to get and train a bird dog 
soon. I have always wanted an Irish setter, for 
I think they are beautiful and intelligent dogs. 
However, I’ve heard that a lot of sportsmen 
don’t consider the Irish setter the best bird dog. 
Most of them seem to think they are just show 
dogs and not equal to other breeds of settefs or 
pointers—or so I’ve been told, at any rate. 

My hunting will be mostly quail: Will it be 
a waste of time and money for me to buy an 
Irish setter? I like a heavy bag of game after 
a long hunting trip and if an Irish setter 
really won’t measure up, I'll choose some other 
breed.—A. L. G., Ala. 


Answer: Your question is a hard one for me 
to answer, becausé personally I am very fond 
of Irish setters, having bred and raised a good 


many of them. However, I believe that the 
average Irish setter is not quite such a good 
bird dog as the average English setter or 


Still, there are many Irish setters that 
individuals of the two 


pointer. 
are as good as many 
other breeds 

I wouldn’t consider it a waste of time and 
money for you to buy an Irish setter for quai 
hunting—if you make sure that the dog comes 
from good hunting stock and if you will take 
the trouble to train him properly. —W.C D 
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Provides EVERY 
NUTRITIONAL NEED 
for VIBRANT HEALTH 
AND ALL DAY 
| STAMINA! 



























@ An especially com- 
plete and suitable diet 


| i teeter inne 


for building superb 
condition and non- 
stop energy into hunt- 
ing dogs. Has a rich 
meaty flavor that dogs 
really go for! 


In large economical bags, 
24-\b., 5-Ib., 25-ib. 


MARITIME MILLING CO. 


| ; HUNT BUFFALO, N. Y. 





CLUB 


DOG MEAL 
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LOW COST WIRES 


for 
Fur and Game Breeders 





Depend on Crown to bring you 
the best in wires for meeting any 
and all fur ranching and farming 
needs. Plan ahead now for future 
expansions and let Crown's service 
department help shape your plans. 
Outline your needs and let Crown 
advise about long life 
fencing to fill them. 


CROWN Iron Works Co. 


1379 Tyler St., N._E. Minneapolis 13 
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CHINCHILLAS 


Pedigrees 
Furnished 
With 
All 
Sales 





Highly selected, registered breeding stock 
available. Strictly a herbivorous animal, Not 
a meat eater. Friendly and simple to care for. 
The fur for the elite. An ideal avocation as 
well as a most profitable vocation. Irnforma- 
tion upon request. 


CACHE VALLEY FUR FARM 
_Hyrum, Utah P. O. Box 159 


TRAPPERS 











LEARN MODERN METHODS 


The Bunch Syst.m of Fox and Coyote trapping 


methods Effective on 


s different from other 
Write for free 


Dare ground or deep snow 
illustrated circular 


F. Q. BUNCH 


Welch, Minn. Box O 








The Health of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





| 
| such instances, a dependable local veter- 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 


inarian should be consulted immediately, 














Eastern $ 
Yukons 


All shipments made subject to 5 days’ 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my mink is indicated by 
the fact that I have averaged over 
$20.00 per pelt for all mink pelted dur- 

ing the past 5 years. 

White, Silverblu, Black Cross, Mink 
White Faced, Platinum Silver, Pearl 
Platinum, Fox 
Priced on request 
Book “Domestic Mink’‘—$1.00 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point,N.Y. 





Deerskins Tanned 
Buckskin Gloves 
Jackets and Vests 


Made To Order 
Write for Catalog 


JOSEPH BRUCHAC 


Taxidermist 
GREENFIELD CENTER, 





| water four times a week. Add ™% tsp. calcium 





NEW YORK | 





Se — 
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GENUINE 
CHINCHILLAS 


Originally from Andes 
Mountains of South Amer 
ica Vegetarian easy to 
raise. gentile, prolific (not 
arabbit) Pedigreed 
breeding stock for sale 
Make money: start raising 
CHINCHILLAS producers 
f the finest of all furs 
the fur of the future 
Send for free illustrated booklet today! 


GUY’S CHINCHILLA FARM 
1051 Parkhurst Ave., N. W. 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 











Fleas in Kennels 


Question: How can I kill the fleas which are 
infecting my beagles’ kennels? The yard is 
well-drained clay soil topped by Bermuda grass. 
—A. R. B., Ala. 


Answer: Clean the place thoroughly and 
spray it with 1 percent solution of Creolin. 
Sponge the dogs with a mixture of 1 pt. milk 
and 1 tbsp. kerosene. After this has been on the 
animals for half an hour, bathe them with 
Castile soap or soap flakes in water to which 1 | 
tbsp. Creolin has been added. Thereafter dust | 
the dogs’ coats twice a week with derris powder 
containing 4 percent rotenone.—J. R. K. 


Puppy’s Teeth Decaying 





Question: Although our puppy is only 9 
months old, her teeth are decaying and the 
enamel is chipping. We feed her table scraps 
and prepared food. Could she be suffering from 
a dietary deficiency and, if so, how can we cor- 
rect it?—L. S., Iowa. 


Answer: This may be due to a lack of cal- 
cium or possibly the dog has some serious 
disease such as distemper. The diet should 
consist of rare beef, stale whole-wheat bread, 
cooked vegetables, and milk. Give her a raw 
egg four times a week. Add % tsp. calcium 
gluconate to the food once daily and 1 tsp. of 
cod-liver oil with viosterol twice a day.— 
a. &. Ee. 


Cocker’s Hind Legs Weakened 


Question: Our cocker spaniel has lost a great 
deal of weight in the last month and has such 
difficulty with his hind legs that one of them 
always collapses when he tries to use it. The 
local veterinarian says the dog has kidney 
trouble and rheumatism. He is 4% years old 
and was ill about 6 months ago with a cold 
and intestinal infection. Can you tell me what 
to do for him?—S. R., Pa. 


Answer: Massage his back and legs with 
witch-hazel three times daily and give him an 
enema of 1 tsp. of salt to a pint of warm 


gluconate to one meal a day, give him a vitamin 

ABCDG capsule once a day and 2 tsp. of cod- 

liver oil twice a day. Give him no bones. 
Partial paralysis, lasting up to _ several 


Rat Poison Fatal? 


Question: My kitten died in agony a few 
nights ago, in much the same manner as did a 
neighbor’s dog which we believe was poisoned. 
They both vomited, lay on the floor, and ap- 
peared to crave water which, when offered, they 
could not drink. Could rat poison have killed 
these animals?—J. C., Ohio. 


Answer: Rat poison may kill domestic ani- 
mals if they eat enough of it. Doses of milk 
and whites of egg should be given as an anti- 
dote. However, your kitten may have had 
some illness, possibly infectious enteritis. This 
manifests itself suddenly and is prevalent in 
cats and kittens —J. R. K. 
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Raise REAL 
CHINCHILLAS 


for Pleasure and Profit 


Real Chinchillas (not 
a rabbit). Original 
little fur bearers of 
Andes Mountains 
Vegetarian, “clean, gentle, prolific, easy and 
economical to raise. Pedigreed, registered 
breeding stock now available. Good oppor- 
tunity today to begin raising ‘‘The Finest 
Fur for Tomorrow”’ 

Send for Free illustrated descriptive folder, 

“Raising Chinchillas for Pleasure and Profit.’’ 


GENESEE CHINCHILLA FARMS 


842-A Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Colo. 














More Game for You! 
Grow! Suggestions, Booklet FREE. 


REETINGS 


DUCK HUNTERS! 
CLYDE AND JOHN TERRELL 
Thank Terrell’s Customers 
Old and New, For Thei: 
Fine Support For The Past 
5 YEARS, 1896 to 1946 
A Healthful 1946 and 
Terrell's Game Food: 


TERRELL’S, 593A, OSHKOSH, wis. 





FINGER LAKES FUR FARM, BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 
; . ; | 





Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest 
type of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink, which have won 
top awards at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y 
and U e. Associations. For complete details write at 


nee or 














[wild Animals & Pets 


of all kinds for immediate saie in our zoo depart 
ment. Send $1.00 for new animal catalogue No. 4, 
ittustrated with photographs—pilus a year's subscrip- 
tion to our Jaguar Bi-Monthly wild animal magazine — 
plus copy of booklet ‘‘Feeding & Care of Live Reptile 
& Animal Pets,’’ illustrated. 


THE TRAILS END PRINTING & PUB. CO. 


P. 0. Drawer 571 ‘“‘Dept. A-!" St. Stephen, S. C. 














Raise Chin-Lhins 
For Fur and Food. 

Big Demand. Big Profit. Small Cost. 
We pay cash for your youngsters. 
Easy Work. Little Time. Small Space. 
Chin-Chin Fur Factory runs itsell! 

An Ideal Business lor Anybody Anywhere. 








FARM, a 20 Sellersville, Penne. 




















ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your fa- 
vorite hunting or fishing ground 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery and many 
ese adapted to all climates and 

aters, described in free 50-page i! 
lustrated book. Write, describe area 
receive expert planting advice and 
book. Wm, 0, Coon, Naturalist 

GAME FOOD NURSERIES 

P. 0. Box 371-8, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





| 
months, may follow this condition —J. R. K. 


Squab Book Free 


Squab meat easily and cheaply raised for food. !! 
you sell, you get POULTRY TOPS for this poultr 

Eaten or marketed ONLY 25 days old. Write toda 

for 1946 big free book, good food starter, low price 

easy methods for profits, new sales 

opportunities, 
written by money-making breeders 
in every State. RICE FARM, 429 
H. Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
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Highly illustrated book 


kennels gives full inf 
mation on the building 


animals, mailed postr 
for one dollar. Bred 
males priced upon reque 









accounts @ . 


“SUCCESSFUL 
MINK RAISING” 


with drawings of pens and 


pens and caring for tv 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 
Box 96, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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EYES ALERT, 
INTELLIGENT, 
MEDIUM SIZE, 
DARK REDDISH- 
BROWN TO 
BROWNISH- 
BLACK 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD DACHSHUND 


HEAD TAPERED FROM FAIRLY FLAT SKULL 
TO TIP OF NOSE WITH LITTLE “STOP 


NECK FAIRLY LONG, CLEAN, MUSCULAR; 
RUNNING GRACEFULLY INTO SHOULDERS 


BACK very LONG; HORIZONTAL 
FROM SHOULDER TO LOIN 


TAIL 
STRONG, 
TAPERED, 
NOT 
CARRIED 
GAYLY 





dl 





MUZZLE 
RATHER FINE, 
TOP LINE 
SLIGHTLY 
ARCHED 


EAR RATHER 
HIGH-SET, 
LONG, NICELY 
ROUNDED 


BREASTBONE 
PROMINENT 


SHOULDERS 
BROAD AND LONG 


FEET~ 
BROAD, 
COMPACT, 
SLIGHTLY 
TURNED OUT 





WRISTS 
CLOSER 
TOGETHER 

THAN 
ELBOWS 


HIPS AND 


THIGHS 
—MUSCULAR 


PASTERNS 
VERTICAL 
FROM HOCK 

TO HEEL 


CHEST 
DEEP, RIBS 
WELL SPRUNG 


FEET BROAD, 
COMPACT 








hand us a smile, or even a hearty 

laugh now and then. That’s one rea- 
son we become so fond of them. But the 
personal appearance of only a few breeds 
puts them in what might be called the 
canine comedian class—dogs that are 
not only funny, but look it. 

Of the two or three sporting dogs that 
can be placed in this group, the dachs- 
hund, with his string-bean body and 
sawed-off legs, wins top honors in a 
walk—or to be more exact, a waddle. 
When he trots along the street, his 
ridiculously short legs, turned-out toes 
(the standard of his breed says they 
shouldn't be turned out much, but they 
usually are), and his serio-comic air of 
being in a terrific hurry but getting 
nowhere, make him a dead ringer for 
Charlie Chaplin at his droll and irre- 
sistible best. 

Yet he is being taken seriously nowa- 
seriously, in fact, that the 
‘dachsie” has become one of the most pop- 
ular breeds, sporting or otherwise, in this 
country. Besides being a rabbit dog of 
parts, he is an ideal house companion. 

Like many two-legged comics of the 
stage and screen, he came up the hard 
way. Before the first World War he 
made scarcely a ripple in the puddle of 
purebred dogdom, and when that con- 
flict brought everything German under 
the ban over here even that ripple prac- 
tically disappeared. The little hound 
from the home of the Hun seemed sunk 
for good and all. 

In the period from 1914 to 1918 entries 
of his breed at American bench shows 
dropped to an all-time low—and in 1919 
he even lost his name. 

In that year the Dachshund Club of 
America became the American Badger 
Hound Club, and the dog it sponsored 
was Officially re-christened “badger 
hound” to match. This move was ap- 
propriate enough because the new name 
was a literal tranlation of the dog’s 
Teutonic moniker. Indeed, it was to go 
to earth and drive badgers from their 

is that the breed was originally de- 
oped—probably _by combining the 
od of the black-and-tan terrier with 
t of French and Belgian basset 
inds. 

But apparently our prejudice against 

Page 


T ne amusing things our dogs do often 


days; so 


the Heinies 
with them 
come by any 


and everything connected 
was strong to be over- 

such obvious subterfuge, 
and the skies over the U.S.A. looked 
dark for the “dog that is sold by the 
yard” until, in 1923, the clouds suddenly 
lifted. The Dachshund Club of America 
and the breed it sponsored resumed thei1 
original n Both took a new lease 
on life and began to go places and do 
things. In fact, they did things so 
effectively that by 1934 the club's annual 
specialty show was able to attract the 
amazing entry of 204 dachshunds; and 
from then on the breed has been making 
canine history through the rapidity of 
its rise in popularity with bench-show 
fans and the general dog-loving public 
alike 

Now for a few show 
down for when you decide to 
dachshund—-which may be than 
you think. You should see a long-bodied 
but very short-legged little robust 
and muscular, with a.confident carriage 
and alert, intelligent expression. His 
head should taper evenly from a fairly 
flat skull to the tip of his with 
little or no “stop” as it from his 
crown into a rather fine muzzle. The 
top line of the muzzle should be slightly 
arched to make what is known as a 
ram's nose. Correct eyes are medium in 
size and dark reddish-brown to brownish- 
black in color. 

The “dachsie” has a 
set rather high on his 
length and nicely rounded, 
narrow, pointed, or folded. 
long but clean, muscular 
gracefully into his shoulders, and the 
fact that the wrist joints on his front 
legs are closer together than the elbows 
gives the toeing-out appearance we men- 
tioned above. A long back, horizontal 
from shoulder to loin, deep chest, well- 
sprung ribs, very little “tuck up” at the 
abdomen, short and sturdy hind legs 
perpendicular from hock to heel, and a 
high-set tail—not carried gayly 
complete our outline portrait of the 
amusing little hound that is “a dog and 
a half long and half a dog high.” When 
you see him, don’t laugh at either his 
appearance or his capabilities. If you do, 
the laugh may later be on you.—Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 
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TAKE A TIP 


USE NORTHLAND SKIS 


Champions choose Northlands because they 
bring out the best in a skier. Precision-balanced 
for extra control .. . extra confidence. Look for 
the Deerhead trademark. 


FREE! Northland’s helpful 48 page ski manual. 82 
Offer does not apply in Canada) 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


8 Merriam Park St. Paul 4, Minn. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 


illustrations. { 


WATERPROOF 


Waterproof, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 
dium dial and hands, unbreakable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 

No. RO 12! 

15 jewels, stainless stee! back P $39.75 
No. RO 212 

17 jewels, stainless steel back $42.50 
No. RO 330 

17 jewels, al! stainless steel case $59.75 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. Postpaid. Fed. Tax Incl. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “RO” 

BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Time and Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 








Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 
a 2 


30c the 
pot ket- 
packet 


With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet. “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1213 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 








HULL AUTO COMPASS 


of direction 
ovable u 
STREAMLINE AUTO COMPASS 
keeps ied right. No wrong 
turns < e. Sturdy. Write for 
ature Price $3.50. 


HULL MFG. Co. 
P.O, Box 246-P2 Warren, Ohio 














35 MM Film Developed a 
36 Enlargements 





18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 
f-) 7 
All miniature and split size film finished in our 
famous 31 4x 41/2 Beauty Prints —deckled, em- 
bossed margin and embossed date. 


Don’t take achance! Thirty yearsof dependable, pains- 
taking service, and the millions of fine prints we have 
produced for camera fans, have csused thousands to 
lace complete confidence in our ability to produce the 
Rind of pictures they want. Have the assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your pictures—send roll and 
money to us or write for FREE mailers, samples and 
complete Price List. eeee 

Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls com- 

plete set of deckied-edge, embossed, wide- 

margin prints. Credits for failures. FREE 
Enlargement Coupon with each roll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
_Bopt. 20 © Box 5440A e Chicago 80 















FoR CITY 
SALESMEN a1: coun 
* 

Nationally Rnounfllanufacturer 
Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Fstablished in 1916. Write 
letter with detatis, age, experience, etc. 

THE FYR-FYTER CoO., 
Dept. 99-13 Dayton 1, Ohio 


How to Make Money by Mail 


Easy way to start new or ex- 
pand present work, Expert, suc- 
cessful operating plan. No capi- 
tal needed, no loans, sure cash 
profits. Facts and 44 years proof. 
Particulars free. 























Howard St. House, Melrose 76-20, Mass. 
A SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE IN 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS rs eat ee uiosk 
OF HELPING SOOTHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 














There's no finer way than the American 
way. Buy Vic- 
tory Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


A Bible For 
Outdoorsmen 


outdoor magaZines 
the interest of their 
as does FUR-FISH- 
It is truly a bible 
for outdoorsmen because of 
its professional appeal in 


Let's keep it that way. 








Few 
hold 
readers 
GA ; 











trapping. hunting and fish- 
ing as Well as for its excit- 
ing, authentic stories. For 
$1.00 (9 mo. subscription) 
you can buy vourself many 
long winter hours of pleasure 
accompanying these profes- 
Cover actual photo repro- sional hunters on their trips 
duced in natural color. in the North Woods. Send 


the coupon today 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer 
Nine Issues for $1.00 (Save 80c) 


To Ward Off Distemper, 
Vaccinate Your Puppy 


By LOUIS R. BECKER, D.V.M. 


ISTEMPER is one of the most wide- 
spread of all.dog maladies. It is an 
infectious disease resembling the 

human flu or cold in its early stages. Later 

such complications as pneumonia, diges- 
tive upsets, or nervous disturbances may 
set in. 

How do dogs get distemper? 

All cases develop as a result of the en- 

try into the dog’s body of the germ or 

virus, but some dogs have a certain nat- 
ural resistance to this infection. One at- 
tack brings on permanent immunity. 

How does distemper start? 

The disease is most prevalent and se- 
vere among puppies. In 50 percent of the 
dogs the first symptoms are loss of ap- 
petite, accompanied by a fever or signs 
ofacold. The importance of these symp- 
toms is not generally realized, but the 
presence of any one of them should be a 
danger signal warning that attention is 
needed. 

Secondary invaders such as various 
bacteria usually strike following these 
first symptoms. Later a thick, yellowish 
discharge from the nose and sometimes 
the eyes, or coughing, vomiting, or leth- 
argy may appear—singly or in combina- 
tion. Thus the strength of the animal is 
weakened, making the period of conva- 
lescence longer. 

The disease may be so complex and 
baffling in different dogs and in different 
localities that the only safe course is to 
get professional advice when a dog shows 
a lack of animation and seems to have a 
slight cold. 

How is distemper treated? 

Medical science has made notable 
strides in the last decade. In the hands 
of a veterinarian almost all cases of early 
distemper now are treated successfully 
with hypodermic injections of serum in 
combination with doses of the newer sul- 
pha drugs, penicillin, tonics, and vitamins 
—plus nourishing diets and careful 
nursing. 

Is it important to immunize puppies? 

Although dogs usually are born with a 
resistance to many infectious diseases, 
this soon wears off. Most puppies from 
5 months to 1 year old are far more sus- 
ceptible than fully grown dogs to dis- 
temper. In puppies the death rate from 


Yow- ° POSITIVE 
y"| WATERPROOFING 


EW-110 ) SPORTSMEN: Apply SOLDINE 

A, waneemaoor™ V-110—the positive waterproofer 

ie 4) —to canvas tarps, tanks, tubs, 

etc. Protect valuable equipment 

from moisture, rot, mildew.... 
Enjoy dry, comfortable tents. 


Call for SOLDINE V-ONE-ONE-O 


Tropical-jungle-proved to withstand 720 pounds 
of water pressure per square 













A PRODUCT OF 


foot....Salt spray tested for 
marine use. Outdoors-men-wise... SOLDINE. 
SOLDINIZE...FOR SI- CORPORATION 


Facts FREE! SOLDINE Corpor- MANUFACTURING 
ation, Box 869-O, Evanston, IIL. CHEMISTS 


As formulated for Army, Navy and Marine Corps 





6-POWER TELESCOPE $1.98 


This fine long range telescope brings planes, oe ships 
stationary objects miles away several times clos s 
handsomely finished, all aluminum construction, w ater 
proof dustproof and moistureproof Has scientifically 
ground 40mm, lens, easy to focus; clear pom rful vision 
Length closed, 8-in., open 15-in. Send $1.98 and we 
pay postage Try for 10 days. Return for refund if no 
completely satisfied. Rush Order—Supply Limited, 
UTICA MAIL ORDER CO., 923 Eagle St., Utica 3, N.Y. 





STUDY AT HOME tio8e Sad biezer success in business 


and public life. Greater opportunities now than ever before 
We guise ou 


Mere Ability: More Prestige: More Money step by step. You 
can train a home gurins eyare re"; furnish a 

text eae includ: 4 volume, Law Fay 9 cost, eas 

terms. Get our valuab! page w Training for Leadership 

and ‘‘Evidence’’ books Send for them Ww. 

LASALLE EXTENSION ° 417 South Dearborn Street 


A Correspondence Institution Dept.i-214, Chicago 5, il. 











eas now. 


ndustry needs y 
ers are getting sendy Now for post- war sales 
and production. Factories must have products 
to take up the slack after war orders stop. Get 


our NEW FREE inventor's book today and 
valuable ‘‘Invention Record” form. Act now 
McMORROW ase & BERMAN, 


Patent 
2045 ATLANTIC BUILDING. “WASHINGTON 4, D. Cc. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering —successful for 45 
years, Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 6062, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 














SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 





distemper is higher than from any other 
infectious disease. So because distemper 
is considered the scourge of the canine 
world, immunization is advisable as early 
as 3 months. 

Whenever possible, vaccination should 
be done in the summer months, when the 
animal's resistance is higher and respira- 
tory disorders are less common. But the 
infection is so virulent and puppies are 
so susceptible to it that the proverbial 
ounce of prevention, in this case vaccina- 
tion, surely is worth more than the pound 
of cure. Inoculation should not be de- 
layed long past the ages mentioned, no 
matter what the season. 

It is a simple, economical, practical, 
and essential form of protection against 
distemper. There are now two generally 
accepted methods of immunization—a 
single-injection and a_ three-injection 
method. Your veterinarian will decide 
which method to use. 

A final thought: Should your dog con- 
tract the disease, give him a fighting 
chance by taking him immediately to 
your veterinarian. 





Or write for full year's subscription $1.50 Fill in your 
address send coupon and remittance to 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St.., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Name 

; rr ‘ 
Address. .4.254 48 te 





CALOBAR « POLAROID « SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
$3.50 to $12.50 
Alse ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


SNOW-PROOF Mg 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow- proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 
Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle 
town, Nu Y 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 











serving shoes 








‘WORLD’S BEST KNIFE 


———" 


HAND MADE AND HAND TEMPERED. 41/2.’ BLADE 
$8.00, WITH SCABBARD—4'/.‘’ BLADE $10.00, WITH 
SCABBARD. Money refunded immediately if not satisfied 
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| EAGLE MFG. CO. !* 3% 


San Antonio, Texcs 
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[Ww GUNS. Marlin 
31c, $17 
shot 
target 

S, $14. All 
Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio 
FOREIGN Automatic—German 

erfect, holster, extra clip, 25 cartridges $100.00: 
Polisg 9mm Radom, excellent, extra clip, holster, 25 
cartridges $80.00; Belgian 9mm Browning, excellent, 


39A, $38. Bold repeater model 
50. 22 L. R. single shot, $8.25. Hand R 
gun $14.50. Sportsman revolvers 22 
$31.00. Weaver scopes 330, $29.50: 
sent prepaid; full refund if returned 


9mm Walther P-38 





cartridges $80.00. Mauser 7.63mm, very good 
bore, outside good, 35 cartridges, 4 lips $60.00; 
Luger 7.65mm, very good, 25 cartridges holster 
$57.50. E. R. Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S.C 


MAUSER Actions Wanted 


We do custom barrel 
ork—chambering for 22 


250, R-2 Lovell, Ackley 





Improved Zipper 228 Magnum, Improved Swift, 
Improved .257, .250 Magnum, and others. Custom 
stock fitting and finishing, blueing, scope mounting, 
reloading, chronographing. Turley Custom Loads, 
Brigham, Utah 





Arms & Ammunition 


LAN for plenty”’ ammunition: guns-ammunition 
t 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg, Miss 


REWARD—Cash or Guns for help locating purchase- 







able Antique Firearms Collections. James Serven 
Santa Ana, Calif 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers, Bought, sold, 
traded. List, stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers 
Mills Maine 

WANTED—Used Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns. We 
buy, sell and trade. Midwest Arms Exchange, 
Dept. L, 28 N. Hazel, Danville, Ill A 

RA DEERSKINS into finest gloves. C. K. 


made 
Y 


ood, Johnstown, N 


CHECKERING Tools, handmade by checkering ex- 
pert. Set of three; checker, border and cleaner; 
aiso directions, complete $2.75 postpaid. Warner 
Products Co., Baldwinsville, New York 


WANTED To Purchase for Cash or Trade 

Colt Automatic Pistols; 22 and 
son and Colt Revolvers. Ship 
estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 
York 17, N. Y 


COLT .45 Auto, excellent 


Luger and 
38 Smith and Wes- 
express prepaid for 
507 Fifth Ave., New 





2 extra magazines, 50 car- 

ridges, holster $67.50; Colt .45 New Service, 7'/- 
barrel, very good, 50 c artridges $50.00 German 
Walther .32 Auto, double action, perfect, extra mag- 
azine, 25 cartridges $65.00; Austrian Steyr 9mm 
Auto, very good, 50 cartridges $50.00. E. R. Thomson, 


23 Pinckney St South Carolina 


SWAPPING GUNS is as easy and economical as trad- 
ing in your car. Try Klein's simple Trade-By-Mail 
Plan; new 1946 models available, plus Bargains in 
used rifles, shotguns, handguns. Send 25c (refunded 
first order) for ‘‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’, Swap 
List and ‘‘Blue Book of Used Gun Values”’ (showing 
trade-in price of your gun). Remember: We pay more, 

Klein’s Sporting Goods, 504-TB South 


Greenville, 





sell for less. 
Halsted, Chicago 7 III 
BRAND NEW BARRELS 
mers Complete for Colt 
revolvers, $3.00 each. 
New York 

NEW GUN buying problems soived with ‘‘The Gun 
Digest’’, America’s greatest gun book sensation. Not 
a catalog or pocket handbook—but the largest, most 
complete, reliable, authoritative volume on gun lore 
ever published. Every current U.S. Rifle, shotgun, 
handgun fully described (including all specifica- 
tions), brilliantly illustrated. Crammed with the how, 
why, when and where of hunting and shooting direct 


45 Colt Auto, $3.95. Ham- 
and S. & W. model 1917 
Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, 


from gun experts. 164 pages! 25 sections! A store- 
house of gun information, answers every question 
about guns; helps you select new guns. Only $1. 
(plus 10c for mailing): includes Swap List of avail- 
able new and used guns. Money Back Guarantee 
Klein's Sporting Goods, 504-B South Halsted, Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 

WANTED: Ithaca #2 or #4 Ejector, 10 Gauge Mag- 
num, No rebored chambers. Denis J. Kirwan, Water- 
town, South Dakota 

NEW MAGAZINES for all models High-Standard 
Automatic pistols, each $1.75. Hudson, L-52 

Warren St., N. Y. 








USED GUNS. Binoculars bought. Last opportunity to 
get good prices before new merchandise comes in. 
Also Sold and Sede Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth 
Av.. New York 17 Y 


L.C. SMITH 16 Ga $75.00. Sam Everett 
Yew Jersey 


22 CAL. H&R 9 shot ‘Sportsman”’ target pistol new 
$31.25. New Weaver Rifle scopes 330S (Xhair) 
Tmount $29.50, Model 440S (Xhair) Tmount $35.50, 
B Mounts $4.00 extra. State rifle model when order- 
ng sg bought, sold. traded, exchanged. Frank A. 
“Jersey's purges Gun Dealer’’, Main Street, 
Bou a Brook 


Stockton, 


WIN 86.45-90. Scns Fine $43.00; Win. 73 44-40. 
Serviceable Shells, $20.00; Colts. 36 Navy 183644 
Mould. Fine $39.00; Spencer Carbine Fair $10.00; 
Colts. Frontier. 38-40 Shells Good. $37.00; Jack 
Bincham. Longford. Ks. _ laa 
AMMUNITION, New and Used. Shotguns, Rifles, 
Handarms. List 10c. Rudolph’s. Atchison, Kansas. 
FAIR PRICES Paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers, 


Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for esti- 


Mate Public Sport Shops. Dept. L-71. 13 S. 16th 
St.. Phila., Penna ad 
AVAILABLE. New H & R S.S. Reg-Lar M. 365 with 
200 22 L.R. $31.74. New Leatherneck Auto Sporter 
M.165 with 1,000 22 L.R. $64.44. A. J. Grenier, 
North Grosvenordale. Conn 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


Bargains, 1 Modern Antique Firearms, Acces- 
s. War Relics, Binoculars, Swords, Knives. 
g 30c. Smith Gunshop, Runnemede, N. J. 











ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, daggers powderhorns, 
coins, medals, Invasion bills, Confederate C et ncy. 
Lists Free. Nagy 8-L South 18th, Philadelphia 3, 


Penna 
COLLECTORS’ Cartridges. ¢ 
fort, Huntington, L. I., N 
IMPORTED aui 


catalog 25c. Platt 
Y 


ymatic pistols German 


Austrian 


French, Czech. Russian, etc. Stamp for list. Hudson 
L-52 Warren Street. New York 
ANTIQU E & Modern Guns, accessories, ammunition 
loading tools, war relics, edged weapons: buy, s« 
trade; catalog 25c. Retting,. W. Hurley. N. Y 
425_ “ANTIQUE Firearms:—4,000 Bargains Indian 
Relics, Coins, Collectors C artridges Flintlocks, 
Minerals, Swords, Fossils, Rifles. Catalog—Photo- 








graphs, 25 Heike, Wenona, Illinois 





ARMS EQUIPMENT 


RIFLE Slings U. S. Army type, 11/4 inch, all leather, 
used, good condition, $1.00 each. Quick detach- 
able swivels, $1.00 per pair. Recoil boot, brand new, 
U. S. Army slip-on type, for shotgun or rifle, $1.00 
each, Hoosier duck and crow calls treated against 
tone change, $1.00 each. Hunting license holders 
heavy green canvas, rust proof pin, 50c each. All 
items postpaid. Sportsmen’s Supplies, 250 W. Bay- 
berry Lane. Upper Darby. Pa 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY: IPCO reload- 
ing lubricants: Ribbon Wads $1. box, bullet lubri- 
cant $1. box. W. W. Perkins, Prop., Box 14, Wake- 
field, Mass 


WADS FELT 14 10, 12, 16 or 20 gauge $2.90 per 


1000. Clarence Fel 4114 Monroe, Kansas City, 
Missouri 
GUN BLUING—Plating. Bluing Salts $2.95. Tanks 
$3.95. Finish Oil $1.45. Gunblu Co., Tampa 6, Fla 
FACTORY ammunition high power loads. nearly all 
sizes, also some loaded shells 2 ga. 00 Buck and 
16 ga. 1 Buck. Send stamp for list. Hudson, L-52 
Warren Street. New York 
WALNUT Gunstock blanks Shotgun size $1.25 post- 
paid. Send paper pattern. A. L. Bock, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa 
RIFLE BARRELS, Blanks for gunsmiths. Most popu- 
lar calibers. Prompt shipment. Write for details. 
J. R. Bushmiller, Eureka, Montana 





A MUZZLE CAP keeps bore of rifle, shotgun, pistol 


free of moisture, dirt, debris, under all firing condi- 
tions. Sensational safety device made of Neoprene 
endorsed evervwhere. Ideal ‘scope cover too. Post- 
paid 35 cts. Dozen, rifle or shotgun size; state which 
Woodford Mfg. Co., Lyndhurst, Ohio 

HUNTERS ATTENTION: Have a distinctive looking 
cartridge belt by Silver-Plating your cartridges. 
Price $1.10 prepaid. with full instructions: Witzel, 
181 Cobb Terrace. Rochester 10, N.Y 

GUN CASES hand made to order. Laced, Fringed: 
Your tanned deer skin and $5.00. Melrose, 2184 
Carter St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
WANTED: 280 Ross rifle in good condition with 


ammunition. A. A. Knowles, Mt. City. Nevada 





Binoculars & Telescopes 


BINOCULARS—German Army 10x50, individual fo- 
cus, perfect, case $160.00: Bausch & Lomb 7x35, 
central focus, perfect, case Thomson, 


$130.00. E.R 

23 Pinckney Cc 
BINOCULARS, Nev 
Bausch & Lomb, 


Greenville 


Army, Navy Standard. Universal 
Ww allensak Universal seats d optics. 


Malina Co. 616 Market St.. Phila. 6 

BINOCULARS repaired and coated. Send for leaflet 
‘*How Coating Improves Optics Established 1925. 
Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 3, New York 

17 POWER TELESCOPES $3.00 Frank Cardone, 
_1324- OL Sheffield St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa 

BUILD A 100 Power Telescope in evening of easy 


work for less than $4. Postcard brings FREE PLAN. 





Beelerscope Box 235 Hollywood, Calif 
REAL 17 power telescopes $3.00. United, 2309-OL 
Lawrence, Toledo, Ohio 





Sights & Scopes 


FOR SAL 





Scope Sights: Current models Weavers, 
Alaskan and Noske, factory list. Tackhole dot 
equipped. The original round center dot reticule for 
all scope sights. Write for illustrated folder and cur- 
rent price list. Prompt service always Lee, 
Birmins zheam Alabama. P.O. Box 2123 
“SKYLITE gunsights available soon. A few standard 
dovetail still in stock $4.75. Write for folder and 


date we can supply 


Retail only Skylite 
141 No Fir Street 


Gunsight Co., 


Medford. Ore 

SALE. New Weaver Scopes 330S $27.00, 440S 

$30.00, 1X for shot-guns $18.00. T mounts $1.10 
B $5.00. Redfield $7.50, Stith $9.50. Write for big 
bargain list of binoculars, Spotting Scopes, Target 
Scopes. All factory new, regular stock. Other inter- 
ests require closing out entire stock quickly. S. A 
Wentling Palmyra. Penna 


TACKHOL E Dot reticules for ‘scope sights have stood 

the test in war and peace eight years. Nothing takes 
the place of experience. Our product is as perfect as 
human skill can make it and many thousands of 
shooters endorse it without reservation. Tackhole 
Dot equipped 330 $39.70. 440. $45.20. 1X. $30.35 
Alaskans $62.50 Noske 21.X% $66.50. T mounts 
$2.20. B, $6.60. Stith 70-99 $12. Redfield Jr. $9.50 
for Weaver, $11.50 Alaskan. Reticule installed your 
330-440 $10. Write for price list and folder showing 
manv other models. Prompt service. T. K, Jee, P. O. 
Box 2123. Birmingham 1, Alabama 


Mon- 


G. 





Birds & Animals 











RAIS RK the new way. Write for free in- 
< 1 explaining how to make up to $3000 
ba ard. Address National Turkey In- 

~ De 8 Columbus, Kans 
; Rabbits and Cavies. Market's wait- 
10 Book describing twenty breeds 
Book and magazine (monthly) 
idress Small Stock, Dept. 7, Pearl 





Sloulin's, 








y or Immediate Delivery. 
I te 3 Wash 

$2500 INC R ng Rabbits, Cavies, Pigeons, 
Dogs Fo 0 Deedie, 486 Broadway, 
é rk. N. J 


eat Rabbits! Animal and 











zi Bird 
> ies! WI ou need? Details free. ‘‘Royal 
Cha New Y 
RAISE rabl mercially for meat, fur, wool; 
yr, easy pre id for 84-page rabbit journal; 
price sts, € ICRJ, Box 667, Salem, Oregon 
LIVE WIL D RACCOON for restocking, cheap, Also 
fox, bobcat ku o'’possum, birds and reptiles 
kn 2 onl n. Clewiston, Fla 
DOMINO Bal ‘ turkey eggs, $25.00 doz. Reg. 
OIC pigs unrelated pairs $40.00. Stodghill Ranch, 
Quinlan, Tex y 
RACCOON, Fo Skunk, Mink, Wildcats, Monkeys, 
Coyotes. An nd live animals, Love Birds, Pheas- 
ar Pea Fo Charone Animal Ranch, Burlington, 
Wis 
LIVE WILD cottontails for restocking. Field trials. 
Conrad C. Durant Animal Co., Erick, Okla 
RAIS& iking Angora Rabbits. Wool $15.00 
pound I kets. Particulars free. White's 





Angoras Kansas 





STANDARD Rabt Journal, Milton, Pennsylanvia. 
years $1.00 Sample dime 
LIVE COTTON-TAII Rabbits. Restocking purposes. 
Vol Brashears. Berryville, Ark 
GAME BIRDS 


ua hicks and eggs. Reneson’s Game 
LOV Conn 
-FOWI! Dm ks Geese, 

y limited. Euclid Game 


Hand 
Has- 


Teal, 
Farm, 





cocks for restocking. Ringnecks, 
Other stock roosters. Hacken- 
iridge, Kansas 








a fowl, 


pigeons. 
Farm 


pheasants 
Danville, Ill 








FOX & MINK 


OFFERING 500 fine dark Yukons at pelt prices. A. 
Lortis, Waseca, Minn 

MINK. Complete literature free. Lake Superior Mink 
Farm, Superior, E. E.. Wisconsin 

= ~y ONTARIO Bred Female Mink—Super quality. 

prices, 2 kits guaranteed. Pen plans, literature 

free. Lake Ontario Mink Ranch, Gravel Road, Web- 

ster. N 

LARGE Beautiful Silky Extra Dark Yukon Mink, 
$50.00 on approva Bred females. Kneeskern 





nkery, Castalia, lowa 


BLUE 











FOXES interested in choice young breeding 
stock, Writ« villa Ranch, Havre, Montana. 
MINK Mut 2 Extra Dark Yukons of Select 

j very reasonable. Bred females for 





April delivery. Joaquin Fernandez, Waseca, Minn 





Boats & Motors 








NEW Used, Ret marine motors. Conversion 
parts, fitting Stoke Marine Supply, Coldwater, 
Michigan 
TBOAR D Motor parts, used, for all makes. Write 
is for quotat Outboard Motor Mart, Inc., 315 
Atlantic Ave ton 10, Mass., Dept. ODL 
FULL size it to shape patterns, blueprints. $3.75 
up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
Boat catalog 10x How to Build Boats’’ book, 
$1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
I} BC ARD HULLS itboard runabouts, Hydroplanes 
H 


ing and Fis! Boats. Everything in Boats 





- lels Huebl ¢ hes. LeSueur, Minn 
BOATBUILDING plans, Forty years designing experi- 
ence $3.00 upwards. All popular types, inboard 
outboard and sailing. Circular Free. Westlawn Asso- 
ciates. Montville L. N. J 





Cameras, Photo Supplies 








FREE: Movie, Photographic Catalog. Enlargers. 
everythinz. Goodwill Company. Jackson, Tennessee 
ROLL FILM izes 120 £20 3 for $1. Postpaid. 
Cavalier Camera, 1822 Center. PGH. (19) Pa 
YOUR VALUED color films permanently sealed in 
glass. Protection from moisture, dust. heat 
scratches, finger prints. Cost nominal. Ask samples 
and prices. Nation-Wide Thermatic Slide Binding 
Service. 411-C Providence Building, Duluth, Minn 
Decoys & Calls 
WING Flapping Decoys; Ducks, Owls, Crows. Write, 


Yecoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 








TURKEY CALLERS. $1.00 Prepaid. Willard Via, 


Box 293, Dothan, Alabama. 


REGISTERED Longeared, Black-Tan, Fox and Coon- 
hound Pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 











seecss. Spaniel pups eligible (Liver & White) 
2° 


—$30. Albert Smith, Rome, Ind. 








Fish Game Attractions 


Fish. Plant Natural Foods. 
Box 371B, 





ATTRACT Wild Ducks, 
Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. 
Aschert Bros.. Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 





Dogs & Kennels 





CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach)—White Collie— 
Also Sable and White Colfies—Black and Tan Rat 
Terriers. Regal Kennels, Nevada, O 4 — aie 

ENGLISH and Boston Bull puppies, Catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, “Frank- 
lin Young. Riverhead, L. a 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds cheap Catalogue. ‘Elton 
Beck, J-15, Herrick, Illinois. Risa i bh 
DARK RED CHOW puppies. Mrs. Conklin, McFarland, 
California 

WANTED: Pair of experienced hole dogs “under 10 Ibs. 
that can get a fox out of a hole Give me particu- 
lars, including ages, sexes and price. Newbold Ely 
1840 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 

REGISTERED Huskies, Pups. at $40.00 "Dark “Masked 
_Faced. Lowell Fields, Fairfield, Idaho. ae ts 
DOBERMAN Pinschers, 5 females, 1 male, 11 months 
old, $100 each. Weaned puppies $50 each. J. Ray 
Harmes, R 1, Norwood, Missouri a Tait 
SPORTSMAN, Trailers. Sight runners, Bird dogs all 
breeds. Shipped on approval. Botna Valley Kennels, 
Avoca. Iowa 

PEN AND INK drs awing of your dog from photographs, 
particulars free. Henry Littlejohn, Box 115, Mid- 
land, Tex : A A 

FOR SALE: Dogs, Setters and Pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. 








Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky : a 
IRISH Setter, Springer, Pointer, Labrador Puppies. 
Eligible. Males $35, Females $25. Harley Everett, 
Atkinson, Nebraska. 


REGISTERED Newfoundiands, St Bernards. Grown. 
Pup»yy Stock. Stamps for reply. Dorothy Birkey 
605 W Hillsdale St.. Lansing. Michigan. 
HIGH CLASS Registered Norwegian Ejkhound and 
English Bulldog puppies. Write Enville Ranch, 
Havre, Mont 

OORANG AIREDALE “pups of quality ty $35.00 up. 
Shipped on approval. Sold by mail or advance ap- 
pointment only. Estab. 1899. Sportsmen's Service, 
La Rue, Ohio : 
ENGLISH Shepherd pups. 
natural heelers, Guaranteed. 
Quinlan, Tex 


~World’s best stock ‘dogs, 
Stodghill Ranch, 









POINTERS & SETTERS 





KENNEL EQUIPMENT 





GERMAN Shorthair Pointer pups. Whelped July 20- 
21, 1945. Best of breeding. Price $50. Guy Wat- 
kins, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


DOGS SUFFER. My 10 animal combs in one and flea 





— Pups. $50 each. Champion Spunky Creek 
Boy, Doctor Blue Willing blood lines. Trade for 

modern guns. Harold EEG. RR 1, No. 105, 

Maria Stein. Ohio. 

GERMAN and English Pointers. Springer Spaniels. 
All registered. 10c for photos and list. Furcht Ken- 

nels, Gooding, Idaho. 

GERMAN Wirehaired Pointers (Drahthaars). Parents 
imported from Europe's Finest Bloodlines. $60- 

70. Carl Schnell, 14437 Lappin, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


IRISH SETTER - puppies. Registered. Kleiglight and 
Higgins, Red Coat bloodline, $50. K. Glanferante 
1722—8th Ave.. Greeley, Col. 


KILLARNEY KENNELS, Berlin Heights, Ohio. L. R. 
Meyers, Phone 823. Quality Mahogany Red Irish 
Setters our specialty. 


REGISTERED German Shorthair Pointers. Four 

months old. Combining Schlesweg, Schwarenberg, 

Waldhausen, Brickwedde blood lines. Shipped on ap- 

proval. Ray H. Marcks,. Glenrock, Wyo. 

POINTERS of distinction. The gentleman’ s gun-dog. 
Always something good available. Reasonably 

priced. Thorquest Kennels, Brillion, Wisconsin. 























ENG. SETTERS, pointers, cockers, famous blood, 
sturdy pups. Stream-Line, R. 42 N. E., Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio. 

GERMAN pointers. Drahthaar petaters. Mangold's 
Importers. Bennington, Nebraska. 

GERMAN Shorthair Pointer Pups. Now booking or- 
ders for future deliveries. All pups registered in 
A.K.C. from high-class gun dogs. The largest breed- 
er of this breed in the world for the past 23 years. 
Bredrite Kennels. Missoula, Montana 











OUTSTANDING A.K.C. Registe red German Shorthair 
Pointer Pups. Stonecrest Farm, Mt. Pocono, Penna. 





RETRIEVERS 





BLACK LABRADORS. All ages. Field trial and bench 
show prospects. Finest bloodlines in America. 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Fleming Bidg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, well bred puppies, 
Reg. hunting stock. Fred Chase, First and Geary 
Sts., Albany, Oregon. 


CHESAPEAKE Retrievers Puppies. 
Grass color. Dr. Rustad, Spencer, Iow 








ama Dead 


GOLDEN and Black Labrador pups a five—six 
generations of Registered A-1 field dog Parentage. 
Kellogg Junius, S. Dakota. 

GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, S. D. 











BEAGLES 


HUNDRED ‘Hunting Hounds cheap. Catalogue. “Elton 
Beck, J-16, Herrick, Illinois. 


BEAGLE Pups A.K.C. Field-Winner Stock. Leo ) Hof- 
man, Lapeer. Michigan 


PEDIGREED BEAGLES, Field Champion bred puppies 
and young stock $15.00 up. A. Newhard, R2, 
Boyertown, Pa. __ 


BEAGLES. Broken. Trial. Choice Puppies. Guy Wer- 
_ner, Seven Valleys, Penna, 


TRADE Registered Beagle for gun. V. Moore, Denton, 
Maryland 








HOUNDS 





HUNTING HOUNDS: Straight Cooners, Combination 
hunters. Foxhounds. Beagles, Blueticks, Red- 
bones, Blacktans. Reasonable. Trial. Free list. Echo 
Valley Kennels, Herrick, Il 

OZARK HOUNDS. Extra fancy “ecoonhounds $125. 
Combination hounds $75. Nicely started coon- 
hounds $40. Trained foxhounds $40. Trained squir- 
rel dogs $25. A few bird dogs. I'm the Ex-Agent 
Telegrapher for Frisco Railroad. Can get you any 
kind of hunting dog you wish. D. L. Rogers, Wyan- 
dotte, Okla 

WESTERN Trained Cat and Coon Dogs, 

cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 


BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, 
started dogs, also puppies, fine 
Flanigan, Keymar, Maryland. 





Puppies, 
ly broken, 


thoroughly 
Arthur 


stock. 


FOR SALE: Coondogs, Foxhounds, 

Young dogs. Sold on approval. Leave money with 
your local agent while dogs are on trial. Lees Ken- 
nels, Box 668, Paris, Tenn. 


HUNDRED Hunting Hounds cheap. Catalogue. Elton 
Beck, J-17. Herrick, Illinois 

ye eo COON DOGS are scarce. Can furnish 

75. and up. Express Co. hold money. 

B ow. Miter. Lyfin Grove, Ky ka SE ies 
BASSETHOUNDS. Docile companions. “Ideal hunters. 
AKC reg. Our 10th year. Belbay Kennels, Reg. 

-New Alexandria Pa 

FOR SALE, well trained fox hounds. Also six month 
old puppies Gordon Dean, Morrill, Ky. 


REGISTERED Black and Tan Coonhound | ups, from 

26”—30” eared, natural born tree hounds. Photos, 
descriptions, dime. All pups shipped C.O.D, William 
N. Cosner, Greencastle, Indiana Oa aplcal 
REGISTERED Redbone and Blacktan pups. Parents 
A-1 cooners. Price $50.00 each. Illustrated folder 
25c. W. B. Frisbee, R-1, Clarence. Mo. nee 
FOR SALE: Coondog that will tree coons. Extra good 
in water. Trial 10 days, $75.00; James Moody, 
Buchanan, Tennessee ee 
BASSET HOUNDS. Register ed puppies from hard 
hunters of proven ability. ‘“‘Photographic’’ Stud 
Service. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Coonhounds. Combination Hunters, Fox- 
nds, Rabbithounds. Reasonable. Trial. Free 


Rabbithounds. 














h 
list. State dog interested in. Herrick Hound Kennels, 
Herrick 


CHESAPEAKE Pups. Eligible AKC. $35 and up. East- 
shore Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. 

LABRADOR Pups. F.D.S.B. Black. Four months. Leo 
Hofman, Lapeer, Michigan. 

LABRADOR Retrievers, Reg. and Goasqntecd. Lab- 
croft Kennels, Oak Harbor, Ohio, ie 

REGISTERED Golden Retriever puppies, from the 
best of bloodlines. $75 and up. Harry Barstow, 

Mondovi, Wisconsin. 

BLACK LABRADOR pups. Bancstone Hi Wood Mike 
Blood. Paul Dehner, Burlington, Iowa. 

















SPANIELS 





drops bring peace. AGTS. Samp. Drops 50c. Write 
now. Ed Hughes, Box 192, Hampden, M. D 
. 
Tackle, Bait, Lures 
CAT-Fish-Carp-Buffalo. 45 Bait Recipes $ $3.00. Bo 


157 S. Station, Wichita, Kansas. 





FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supreme Mf; 
Company. Amarillo, Texas. 


STREAMER Flies and “Materials. ‘One Maribo 
streamer and catalog, 25c. Sargent Smith, Senec 

Penna. 

RED WIGGLERS. 1000—$4.00, 2000—$7.50, 50 
—$17.50. Special prices on home size beds. F. ! 

Hester, 1411 Broad, Rome, Ga. 


NON-FREEZE Tipups complete ice to ‘seven “inch 
$1.25—fifteen inches $2.00—Twelve Dandy Bai: 
50c—five inch ice Decoys $2.00—Jiggers 35c eac 
G. Warkus. 326 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


PRIVATE party would like to buy a Second Har 

Pflueger Supreme or Summit Bait Casting Ree! 
and Suitable Steel Casting Rod to match as a set 
or separate. Please write Ron Steinbart at Ste 

Ilford Apts., Winnipeg, Canada. 


cu STOM made flies, dressings varied to order. Sar 
_ple .25. Hynes Tied Tackle, Pullman, Mich. 
FISHING Rod Holder, Clamps to boat. Adjusts ca 

pole, Steel Rod, any angle $2.00; Tom Bra 
4933 W. 12th St., Indianapolis, Ind 


COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT. Mac’s Junior fishing 
rod with hard wood reel, metallic finish, drag 
feature, practice casting plug, bobber, two snelled 
hooks, line and sinker. The Rod is 29 inches lor 
spring steel. Prize catch on rod weighed 14 poun 
Compiete outfit $1.25 postpaid. Money or Mon 
or ‘Mac’s, 22315 Detroit Rd., Rocky River 1 
Ohio.’’ 


EXCITING NEWS! ‘‘The Fisherman's Digest is co 
ing! This handsome, giant-size 11” x 8! } 
page book tells you everything about Fresh and Salt 
Water Tackle. A veritable encyclopedia; compl 
specifications and illustrations of all outstanding 
Reels, Rods, Lines, Baits, Lures, Accessories, Boats 
and Motors. Days of enjoyable, instructive reading 
of articles by leading authorities on what tackle 
use for every type of fishing. ‘“‘The Fisherman's | 
gest’’ is the most authoritative tackle book ever 
published. Send $1.00 (plus 10c for mailing) for 
first edition copy. This offer good for limited time 
only; price will be advanced after publication. Mone - 
Back Guarantee. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 504-DB 
South Halsted, Chicago 7, Ill. 


BARGAIN INTRODUCTORY OFFER! Brand new t 
of two full-size, 200 page fishing books: ‘‘Flyfish- 
ing for Trout, Bass & Panfish’’; ‘‘Baitcasting for 
Sass, Panfish, Pike & Musky’’. Designed as ‘‘self- 
help’’ instruction courses in how to catch more 
fish; reveal tested, heretofore unpublished fishing 
methods (including new water temperature tech- 
nique); tell you where and how to fish, what to use, 
how to be an expert caster; easy-to-follow self-in- 
struction diagrams and text. Amazing values! 
Crammed with more practical information than aver- 
age $5 book. Special Pre-Publication Sale Price 
$2.50 per set, prepaid, or $1.50 each. Send check 
money order. Money Back Guarantee. Klein’s, 504- 
FB, South Halsted, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
WE ARE BACK again with our Guaranteed Bass 
Casting Baits. Designed by a Guide. $1.00 postpaid 
Dealers write. Hill Bait Co., Colon, Mich. 


“SUCCESSFUL Red Worm Raising’! $1.00 100 
Breeders $1.00. Peoria Worm —o Peoria, Ill. 















































KER Pups, red & “whites, black & whites. From 
aaa type, field trained parents. Quin Dennis, 
Huron, South Dakota. 
REG. American Water Spaniels, Speingers, Dachs- 
hunds. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis 
REG. Cocker Spaniel Pups. $25. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Roberty Fry, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
AKC eligible, egrineer @ or cocker puppies. from hunt- 
ers. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn. 
SPRINGERS, Cockers. Hunting strains. Started dogs. 
Bred bitches. Ship approval. Sprucedale Kennels 
Duncansville, Pa. 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS at all times. Thirty 
Acre Kennels, Elkhorn, Wis. R. 2 
ALMAC Springers. Proven ability ‘and pedigree. Mal- 
colm Berry New Gloucester, Me 
BRITTANY SPANIELS, Whpd. 8 10/45 Royally 
bred. ‘oe raised, Distemper immunized. Healthy. 
museed. B . G. Buick, 3135 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 


























CHAMPION sired Springer pups, hunting strain. 
Chas. Blankenship. 4280 E. Iliff, Denver, Colo 
BETTER Brittanies, a small type: booking holi- 
day orders. Brittany Kennels, Mancelona, Mich. _ 
SPRINGER ya Finest breeding. Champions at 
Stud. Get the best. Almon Williams, Berea, Ohio. 
COCKER SPANIELS, High class, L. T. Miller’s breed- 
ing. Sire, Miller’s Romeo, Parti color pups, 9/1/45 
A.K.C., Registered inoculated. $50.00 and up. Mc- 
Queens Kennels. Antigo, Wisc. 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies, Litter Registered. Ship 
Anywhere. Write for Prices. Wm. Bope, Rush- 
ville. Ohio ce 
COCKER Puppies. Sired and Grandsired by Cham- 
pions. Registered. Reasonable. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Wayside, Lamont, Kansas. 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups of quality; largest and 
finest bunch in the West. Tell us what you want. 
Kesterson's Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
OUTSTANDING Cocker Spaniel Puppies, sired by To- 
Kalon David and To-Kalon Sportsman. Colors: 
Red, Black and Multi-Colored. Litters registered and 
yomeress. $25.00 and up. Mabel C. Sill, RD 3, 
orry, Fa. 



































ringer pups. Finest bloodlines. Hunt- 


REGISTERED S 
ing strain. Robert Peterson, Richville, Minnesota. 





COCKER Pups and Older Dogs. All colors. 
proval. Clark Groff, R4, Ottumwa, Jowa. 
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FISHING POLES: Old-fashioned Arkansas Cane. 
Wholesale only. Bob Pace, Combs, Arkansas. a 


LIVE BAIT Shipped anywhere in U. S. Angle Worms 
Nite Crawlers (Walkers or Dew Worms), Craw- 
fish, Helgramites and Leeches. Shipped any month 
in year. Wholesale or retail. Wire, Phone, or Write 
for information. Also fishing tackle and all Sport- 
ing goods. R R Live Bait Co., 42 East Rich St 
Columbus, Ohio, (Phone No. Main 0453) 

RAISE ‘“‘Soilution’’ Earthworms, for fishing. garden- 
ing, feeding tropical. fish and frogs. Wisconsin 
Earthworm Farm, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


NEW NET Making Kit. Includes _ patented . plastic ic 
shuttle, plastic mesh gage, and Big Revised Man- 
ual. Over 175 illustrations on making: Landing Nets 
Turtle Traps, sting Nets, aan Minnow Net 
Hoop Nets, Camping Hammocks, Shopping Bags 
Nets for Tennis asketball, Big illustrated section 
. y > gee nets. Only $1.00. Netcraft, Toledo 

















Fly-Tying ‘ 





FLY Makers! 1945 Catalog. Culver Lures" Co. D5, 
1847 S. 14th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
FLY-TYERS! Best materials, -— ow prices. Catalog 


West Haven, Conn 


Illustrated method shows how 
two dimes. Fishcraft- 


Perry Lures, 104 Campbell, 


FLYTYERS—“‘ABC”’ 
to tie flies, streamers. Send t 
ers, Box 804, Worcester, Mass. 


WHOLESALE Prices: 
catalog, 217 Fly Descriptions, 
Amesbury. Mass. 


‘GUIDE”’ Flys, Bugs Folder 
Chicago. Ill. 
NO TYING. Easy. Rubber Moulding Kit makes over 
_100 Flies. $2.50. Shuman Tackle, Kent, Ohio i 
THOMPSON Tackletools: For flies and rod winding 
Fly vises, rod winders, bobbin needles, whip ‘in- 
ishers, hackle pliers and many others. Send for -ir- 
cular. Thompson, 335 Walnut Avenue, E! in 
Illinois. 
HAVING SUPPLIED the Government with fiy-t) ing 
materials for use in hospitals for over a year 
are now in position to make our large selected stock 
of quality materials available to the regular trode 
Free new catalog ready about January 15th. E. Hille 
335 Rose Street, Williamsport 19, Pa 





Fly- Tying Materials, 1 46 
10c cash. Colby's 








.06 3011 N. Halsted 
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WAR JOBS abroad’’—South Amer- 


FLY-TYING MATERIALS. Compuiet« ne of quality 425 ANTIQUE Firearms:—4,.000 Bargains: Indian 100,000 POST 
ia, Afr Australia. How, When and Where 


materigis again available. Send for 1946 catalog. Relics, Coins, Collectors Cartridges Flintlocks Africs 
H. J. Non. Box 270. Doylestown, Pa Minerals, Swords, Fossils, Rifles. Catalog—Photo to appl 15,000 word copyrighted. report $1. Return 
graphs 25c Heike Wenona. Illinois f refund in 7 days if not satisfied. Pacific Indus- 
" “HOME BREWED WINES. Beers. Brandies Make trial Research Bureau, 202-L Studio Bldg... Portland 
Trapping you* own! 293 Simple recipes, complete educa- - 
tion, only 25c Wine Grape Yeast’’ to ferment 5 x,OLD PANNING for profit! Amazing Book, large biue- 
gallous fresh or dried fruit juice, 95c. U. S. Govern- nts. Photograph, $1.00. Champion Gold, 208 
ment Approved Postpaid Lewis-Nel Box 155 “alif 
Benton Harbor. Mict 








TRAP FOX and Coyote. On bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit the sly fur- 
earers. Free illustrated circular. Q@. Bunch, Welch, — —— 
linnesota. _—__ ; * ; LOC KSMITHING Watch and clock re pairing: Gun NOVELTIES & GAMES 
<= ih nara EE EE — ~ ma OEE smithing Furcraft, Spovis t Low-priced, self 
RAPPING, Hunting. Camping Equipment. Catalog, instruction volum » hundred of practical sub- ~ 
stamp. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me ate jects. Fascinating 100 p illustrated catalog Fre« INDIAN Relics, Beadwork, Coins, Minerais, Novelty 
EVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints, 30c. Write Nelson Co rt 24 icago 5 — aca Sistershop, Northoranch 5, 
Weesho-Uco, Box 51. Detroit, Michigan 4 Ti J 1 1 ndian arrowheads $ : 
TP eee a = —— coda Eyes we : ~r eae Indian Work. Indian tanned. Hind made 
IEE different Rabt it trap de signs , omplete easy \ — . al F 7 : Moce: Moose, Caribou, Elk, Beaded Indoors, 
nstructions. Plus two never-fail trapping tips, , : : A a air Or len’s Women's $5.00. Babies 
)0. B. W. Kirsch, Medina, Tex ar ads 52.00 t Fi OX : . Whit Sari hen > 5 Chi dren's $4.00 idle 
RAPPERS: Do you wish to learn the real secret of — —_— —— rontier Beaded Jz Moose, Caribou—$25.00— 
trapping Mink? This is no hoax, it is the real thing. INDIAN PAC] Aske turdily bu ( 15.00. All types lian Goods, Skins, Heads, etc 
eo Burton 1116 Roa. Ave., Roanoke Rapids, N.C. quest & i Van Enfieid € G P aid, Points Unnecessary. Northiand 
125 TRAPPING TIPS’ 25c. ‘Income Outdoors”’ YOUR NAME in Silver or Mat - - - meen. anecs 
400 Ways 25c. Bryant’s Outdoor Booklets, R. 2, _eroo le Pres Antrim 
awrenceburg, Ky. _ ‘- sm SNOWSHOES: WE have re st of New and Used OLD COINS & STAMPS 
HUNTING, trapping magazines. Free Catalog. Out- Snowshoes at bargain prices. Write Frank Smatla 
doors yr. $2.00 Glen Meredith Subscription Agen- Rice Lake, W on 
es. Three Rivers, Mich ECEIVE MAII 








I AY a certain Lincoln pennies! 
Ss amples, moneymaking oppor Indianl ( Dimes $1000. Catalogue 10c 
i literature Your name in several mailing redera ‘oin Exchan GCL, Columbus, Ohio 

Taxidermy : 1 Rogowsky, 3415 Broadway, New York 31 ui URCHASE Ir nhead pennies. Complete coin 

“LIGHT PLANTS for your hunting or fishing camp talog 1 Fa ew 7 B'way . Ae 

a ae 100V-AC to 9.é KVé powered with either air 2 diff. United States 5c. 

SQUIRREL TAILS. Send us your boned gray or fox Or water i gin Late model plants — va hts, 1143V N. Keeler. Chicago 51 

tails. We pay 5c each, plus postage on 12 or more. pletely reconditoned 1 to 195.00 F. ¢ : - : 

erter’s. Waseca. Minn Southern Serv ompany bile 10, Alabama 42 ANTIQ Firearm 4,000 Bargain Indian 

Cariridges Fiintlocks, 

Rifles Catalog—Photo 
Illinois 








ASS Eyes Mfg. “Schumacher.” Halladay St. "i 
ersey City. N. J. Taxidermist Supplies ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 
EAUTIFUL SCARFS, jackets, coats made from your —_ - 
x, raccoon, mink, etc. raw pelts. Write for free ARCHERS 
slet. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Illino son, Saler 


money, stamp coliec 
wks; Lists Free Nagy 
Penn 





AUTIFUL Pane! Catalog in colors ee. | idforms, ARCHERS 

Supplie > Taxiderm. t ‘ Havzle for quich fastenir oO Arrow Tips I it n 5 o 

a s. Penn axidermy Studi« Hazleton, 1 332 . Gawne i ™ a PATENTS & INVENTIONS 

ASS EYES for taxidermists ‘inest American, WHOLESALE | a. . 5 , ‘ ble bookiet Patent 

ade in our factory, also all Taxidermists and Sheboygan Archer eboygan, W gf eh og, ae aaa Mie ae a _ 

irriers Supplies. Postal Brings Fre atalog. El i nc Hon — a In 

od Company, Dept. 77, Omaha Nel sk t ; e. Write ediatels t ex. 
: diately to ex- 

R SCARFS made Evans & Co., 

$10.00. Minks $8 0 

Fy 











inventing 
Ideas only. N« 


Miscellaneous aA yy gee ustrated and Easy to = rgyle 17, Wisc 
ECTRIC PENCIL. Engraves all metals. $1 . fothing to | nan. [) We $1 Auto $4 REAL ESTATE 
iid. Beyer Mfg 4515-A : 1es¢ ( € rs Plu ! $6 
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pris, others. Free 
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$5000 FRO 
ertising Agen 7 ssh ee 


Dept ) 
EARN 


-omi rtoor . pit rye ype I I ir I th, pleasure and prof- 
€ for er rgeryr nt I > or — > “ ad . Le . t . Ipv f i ; tracts 
s returned. State color of the ha ve ~ ~ : : i ) ctual fronts 


nnesota, 


YITOGRAPHS TINTED. Hunter t 
tures enlarged tinted in oi 
i artist. Send negativ 
€ > i { 
vin Art Studio, 81 
INOCULARS, Rifle § Telesc rIDEWATI i, salt water home 

insits; Repaired “lez » tex er t Parts MAKE {ELL JEWELRY, |! ‘ the only complet \ 2 I t. Real Estate, Gio 

and Accurate ; I 1 t 1 
F 





, NIG SITUATIONS WANTED 

FINE INDIAN Arrowheads, $ ‘atalog. George nev » radi werd Macs. . 

iider. Glenwood. Arkanss ree , sale teteshent : rik. 4 ring VETEI N ed college graduate desires 

rs sw 7 " : rs ie _ ane  UminoU a Gs ——- bert tior a rtnership proposition in resort 
'S SW AP—W e t ake anything bu our troubles, s for a raw materia p lired I copy bu hunt hing. skiing, etc. Experienced 
rite today. Traders Exchange, ( lango, N Y. ‘ House of fts 50x I ora able ’ ar forme tate onservation officer. Open 
D PLANTS, Trees, Sprouts; Cedar ne 30is Fla r I er. Jas. D. Mac Laurin, Jr 15 


Arc, Arkansas Banana, others. Bob Pac Combs, n news} er 0. List F Ad ireau 1 st.. J Orange, New Jersey, c/o E. Muir, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


2 353 Fourth Avenue Member of AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS. In circulation the 

U oor H a New York 10 N Y 25th of the month preceding month of issue. Locality of 

‘ f : circulation is national. Subscription price $2.00 per year. Singlk 

CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT Rates and Discounts copies 25e each. Character of publication—Outdoor Recreation. 

INSERTIONS DISCOUNTS NET RATES P 
Lowest in Costs 

Prepaid Cash With Order Deducted For Prepayment With Discounts Deducted At $1.50 per agate line per issue your net cost for 12 prepaid consecutive 
12 Prepaid and Consecutive 25% Per Line per Insertion $1.50 insertions is less thaz 6c per word per 100,000 readers, based on 8 average 


words. i als abbreviations to the lir his is the greatest dollars-and- 
6 Prepaid and Consecutive 15% Per Line per Insertion 1.70 nitials and a . I ! ! 1 g 


cents lassified value ever flered by iny national outdoor publication. 


3 Prepaid and Consecutive 10% Per Line per Insertion 1.80 OUTDOOR LIFE gives largest possible returns for least net cost per reply. 
1 Prepaid Cash in Advance 5% Per Line per Insertion 1.90 


ates Based on Number of Consecutive Insertions Ordered and Prepaid 








Highest in Results 
The generous Classified Dept. discounts for prepaid and consecutive inser- 
Cash with Order Required. Minimum Advertisement Two Lines. tions are made possible through our sa for billing, bookkeeping and 
postag®. In this great sale ind s¢ irket for sportsmen (320,000 
monthly readers r ad will produce profitable returns. OUT 


guaranteed 
BASE RATE DOOR LIFE is lowest-in-« . he 1 | line for line word for word. 


ONE Charge-It Insertion $2.00 Per Line. Discount: NONE 320,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. PLUS A SUBSTAN- 
Til Forbid ORDERS Accepted At Base Rate of $2.00. TIAL AVERAGE MONTHLY READERSHIP-BONUS AS COM- 

Til Forbid DISCOUNTS Will Be Credited When Earned. PILED IN OFFICIAL AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

lls rendered 15th of month preceding month of issue—payable in 10 days, PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT FOR PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30. 





Agency Commission 15%. 
Classified Dept. Forms Close 10th of 2nd Month Preceding Month of Issue P , ee 
For example; January issue cleses Nov. 10. (Copy for Address all communications to Classified Department 
January issue should reach us before Nov. 10, etc.) OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 




















Game GIMMICKS cus acer 























| Fam 7 
. — oa x 
had 
Like ACAT PLAYING WITHA MOUSE, THE GREAT BARRACUDA 
SOMETIMES HERDS A SCHOOL OF SMALL FISH INTO A SHALLOW POCKET, KEEPS 
THEM TRAPPED FOR HOURS, FINALLY THE CRUEL KILLER STRIKES INTO THE HUDDLED VICTIMS FORHIS MEAL — 





HEN PHEASANTS RAISED ON GAME FARMS OFTEN 

ARE CARELESS MOTHERS. DOMESTIC CHICKENS, 

PREFERABLY BANTAMS, FREQUENTLY ARE USED 
TO-HATCH THE EGGS/ 


ER OE NINES a I SMI ge HP Ne 


Most SURFACE-FEEDING DUCKS SPORT AN 
IRIDESCENT COLOR BAR IN THE SECONDARY | 
FEATHERS OF THEIR WINGS. OuR DIVING 
Ducks (EIDER AND MALE HARLEQUIN 
EXCEPTED) HAVE NO SUCH BEAUTY | spot! 
Ewmammamer © 0 oS eae Soe” 


In SOME HERDS OF AMERICAN ELK... F PERHAPS 
THE MOST POLYGAMOUS DEER IN THE WORLD 
~-- THE MIGHTIEST BULLS KEEP HAREMS OF 
GO OR MORE Cows / WHEN THESE LEADERS 
ROAR, YOUNG BULLS OFTEN HUSTLE THEIR 
MATES OUT OF SIGHT . 







ge 





THe PLACK SQUIRREL |S MERELY A RARE 
COLOR PHASE OF THE GRAY; BUT IN SOME 
SECTIONS HE’S COMPARATIVELY COMMON, 
WHILE IN OTHERS HE'S ALMOST FRONT- 
PAGE News/ 
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RAY-0-VAc 
LEAKPROOF 
FLASHLIGHT 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
MADIS ' 


ADISON 4. WISCONSIN 





Low. 
‘Twomrs 


A BETTER BLEND FOR 


OLD THOMPSON, the whiskey 
to serve, is blended by Glenmore 
in Kentucky. That’s why its 
taste and bouquet are always 


rich without being heavy—why 


3 
Hlenmer® 


oD SOS 


BETTER 


its quality and character are 
always preferred when a better 
blend for better drinks is called 
for. Blended Whiskey 86.8 


Proof—65% grain neutral spirits. 


OLD 
HOMPSON 


Glenmore 
Product 


GLENMORE 


- 47 f 4 , # f . vA 
Blended Whiskey 


BRAND 


DISTILLERIES COMPANY e Incorporated e LOUISVILLE, KY 





